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In  the  preparation  of  this,  the  sixth,  Edition  of  my 
Text-book  of  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  my 
surgical  colleague,  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd.  The  introduc- 
tory chapter,  and  the  chapters  on  "Tumours,"  on 
^'  Eegeneration/'  on  "  Septictemia  and  Pyemia,"  and 
on  the  '^  Vegetable  Parasites,''  are  entirely  his  work. 
Most  of  the  new  engravings  have  been  drawn  from  his 
preparations^  Mr.  Collings  being  again  the  artist. 

I  trust  the  work  in  its  revised  form  adequately 
represents  the  present  position  of  the  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  and  that 
it  may  thus  still  continue  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  written — that  of  an  Elementary 
Guide  for  the  Student  of  Medicine.  Should  it  do  so, 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Boyd's  con- 
tributions, and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  grateftdly 
acknowledging  his  able  help. 

T.  Henbt  Green. 

WiMPOLE  Street, 
May,  1884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AJTATOMT  jBLXn>  RZSTO&OG'r  investigate  the  naked- 
eye  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  healthy  body ;  physi- 
ology examines  the  functions  of  the  parts  and  elements 
revealed  by  them,  and  studies  the  chemical  processes 
which  constitute  healthy  life.  To  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  disease,  parallel  courses  must  be  adopted.  In  post- 
mortem examinations  we  note  all  naked-eye  depar- 
tures from  normal  anatomy;  next,  the  microscope  is 
employed  to  show  the  finer  changes  to  which  these 
departures  are  due ;  and,  lastly,  we  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  the  abnormal  structure  and  function  which 
constituted  the  disease,  their  mode  of  action,  and  the 
nature  and  sequence  of  the  disturbances  which  they 
produce.  We  thus  get  pathological  anatomy  and  his- 
tology, and  pathology — the  physiology  of  disease. 

The  guiding  principle  of  modem  pathology  being,  that 
pathology  has  to  deal  with  no  new  function  or  element, 
but  simply  with  disturbances  of  noirmal  functions  and 
elements,  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
disease,  our  acquaintance  with  the  body  in  health  cannot 
be  too  intimate. 

The  complex  human  organism  can  be  reduced  to  very 
simple  elements  —  cells  and  the  intercellular  substances 
to  which  they  give  origin.  These  two  elements  make  up 
every  tissue,  the  cells  being  sometimes  in  excess — as  in 
epidermis,  where  they  seem  to  be  in  absolute  contact — 
sometimes  the  intercellular  substance,  as  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissues.   It  is  now  universally  accepted  that  the  cell 
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Fig.  1. 


is  the  seat  of  nutrition  and  function.  Health  and  disease 
must  be  considered  as  terms  referring,  not  to  the  body- 
as  a  whole,  but  to  the  cells  of  which  it  consists. 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  disease  we  will  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  constitution  of  cells  in  health,  and  upon 
their  functions  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
physiologically  discharged. 

COlO'STZTUTZOia'  OF  CS&&8.— When  Schwann  estab- 
lished the  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  cell 

the  former  was  held  to  be  constructed,  in 
all  cases,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
latter,  and  to  consist  of  a  cell-wall  en- 
closing a  cavity  in  which  were  contained 
a  nucleus  and  fluid  content*  (Fig.  1). 
But  the  fact  that  no  cell- wall  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  embryonic  cells,  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  the  cells  of  many  rapidly 
growing  new  formations,  led  Leydig  and 
Max  Schultze  to  believe  that  a  little 
mass  of  matter,  enclosing  a  nucleus,  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  cell. 
Cells  from  a  can-  ^^^  Schultze  established  the  identity 
cer.  Showing  cell-  of  the  cell-substance  with  animal  sar- 
nuder^^an7*^nu-  code— a  contractile  substance  existing 
cleoli.  The  nuclei  in  the  lower  animals,  and  showed  that 
dividing'.  j^  o^lao  was  capable  of  spontaneous  move- 

ment. He  called  this  substance,  of  which  all  cell-bodies, 
animal  or  vegetable,  are  at  least  at  one  period  of  their 
existence,  composed,  protoplasm;  and  pointed  out  that  a 
distinct  cell-wall  resulted  from  a  retrograde  process  occur- 
ring in  its  outer  layers.  Dr.  Beale,  in  this  country,  pro- 
mulgated similar  views. 

The  definition  of  a  cell  has  been  still  further  modified 
by  the  discovery  that  a  nucleus  is  not  essential ;  for  none 
exists  in  the  cryptogamia  and  in  some  of  the  lowest 
animal  forms.  In  these  exceptional  cases  the  cell  con- 
sists of  a  simple  mass  of  protoplasm ;  but  in  the  higher 
animals  the  nucleus  is  almost  constant.    The  cell -wall  is 
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mncli  less  so,  and  mnst  be  regarded,  in  point  of  vitality, 
as  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  cell. 

Protoplasm  is  a  very  complex  body  of  the  molecular 
constitntion  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  It  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  its  solid  residue  is  largely 
made  up  of  albuminoid  material ;  but  with  this  there  are 
always  associated  some  carbohydrate,  fat,  and  inorganic 
salts.  The  relations  of  these  bodies  to  each  other  are 
unknown,  but  some  authorities  regard  the  proteid  element 
as  alone  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  life.  Protoplasm, 
as  seen  in  the  bodies  of  normal  cells,  is  generally  struc- 
tureless, soft  and  viscid,  but  varying  much  in  fluidity. 
Granules  are  frequently  present  in  it,  often  in  one  part 
and  not  in  another,  and  these  probably  always  differ 
chemically  from  true  protoplasm.  Small  cavities,  full  of 
fluid,  looking  like  clear  spaces,  are  often  seen;  they  are 
called  ▼acnoles,  and  may  either  riddle  the  cell,  or  one 
large  one  may  occupy  much  of  its  body.  They  appear, 
disappear,  and  change  their  position. 

In  highly  specialised  cells,  protoplasm  has  acquired  a 
distinct  structure — e.g.,  the  fibrillation  of  muscle  and 
nerve-cells  and  the  striation  of  many  ciliated  and  gland- 
cells.  In  many  cells,  after  hardening  in  chromic  acid,  a 
fine  network  of  fibres  is  seen  in  the  cell-substance,  a  fact 
which  has  led  Klein  and  others  to  believe  that  the  proto- 
plasm of  cell-bodies  is  really  arranged  like  a  sponge ;  the 
interstices  being  occupied  by  fluid  containing  granules 
which  are  moved  about  by  contractions  of  the  protoplasm. 
This  view  explains  many  phenomena  of  cell-life ;  but,  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  has  not  been  supported  by  the 
observation  of  living  cells.* 

Under  certain  circumstances  protoplasm  undergoes 
metamorphoses  into  various  substances — e.^.,  mucin, 
globulin,  keratin,  pepsin  and  other  ferments,  glycogen, 
and  fat ;  which  may  form  large  portions  of  the  bodies  of 
cells. 


♦  Schafer,  BrU,  Med.  Jaum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  1881. 
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This  protoplasm  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the 
body  of  every  cell.  In  comparison  with  the  nucleus 
the  body  varies  much  in  size ;  being  sometimes  large  in 
proportion,  sometimes  quite  insignificant. 

The  cell-wall,  when  present,  is  of  much  firmer  con- 
sistence than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  seems  to  be 
due  to  some  metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
latter. 

The  nnoleus  is  more  constant  than  the  body,  both  in 
size  and  form.  It  is  usually  spherical  or  oval,  but  may 
be  quite  rod-shaped ;  is  generally  placed  near  the  centre  of 
the  cell,  and  may  be  single  or  multiple.  It  resists  de- 
tructive  reagents  more  strongly  than  does  the  body,  and 
in  disease  often  remains  after  this  has  been  destroyed ; 
it  is  stained  more  deeply  by  carmine  and  logwood.  Its 
presence  may  be  concealed  by  fat,  pigment,  or  other  sub- 
stances in  the  cell-body.  The  nucleus  does  not  exist  in 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  no  the 
nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  early  embryo  disap- 
pear or  are  converted  into  the  non-nucleated  discs  which 
succeed  them.  Those  formed  endogenously  in  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  in  later  foetal  and  extra-uterine  life  are 
apparently  never  nucleated.  The  nucleus  of  epidermic 
scales  may  finally  be  converted  into  keratin,  and  dis- 
appear. 

The  nucleus,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  spherical 
vesicle,  bounded  by  a  definite  membrane  which  separated 
the  nuclear  fluid  from  the  cell-substance,  is  now  known  to 
possess  with  great  constancy  the  following  much  more 
intricate  structure: — 1.  A  membrane  bounding  it  ex- 
ternally; 2,  a  network  of  fibres,  probably  contractile, 
and  certainly  capable  of  great  changes  in  closeness 
and  general  form;  S,  one  or  more  nucleoli,  said  by 
some  to  be  only  nodal  points  in  the  network;  4,  a 
clear,  more  or  less  fluid,  substance  which  fills  the 
membrane  and  lies  in  the  meshes  of  the  network.  The 
more  solid  portions— membrane,  network,  and  nucleoli 
— are  spoken  of  as  nucleoplasm ;  the  less  solid,  as  nuclear 
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matrix.  Under  Grenesis  of  Cells  we  shall  describe  the 
remarkable  changes  which  occur  in  nuclei  previous  to 
division  of  cells. 

PBTSZO&OO'S'  or  CB&&S.— Having  described  the 
structure  of  cells,  we  will  now  give  a  short  summary  of 
their  normal  functions,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  physiologically  discharged. 

A  unicellular  organism,  like  the  amoeba,  takes  in  food, 
grows,  and  excretes ;  performs  certain  functions,  of  which 
motion  is  the  most  obvious,  and  reproduces  its  like.  The 
whole  of  this  may  be  regarded  as  work  done,  and  implies 
the  expenditure  of  force;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
although  we  know  nothing  of  the  chemical  processes  going 
on  in  an  amoeba,  that  its  excreta  are  simpler  compounds 
than  its  ingesta — the  difference  in  heat-value  between 
these  two  sets  of  compounds  representing  the  force  which 
is  available  to  the  organism.  The  ability  to  effect  these 
chemical  and  physical  processes,  in  which  the  **  life"  of  the 
animal — as  recognisable  by  us — consists,  is  inherited,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  ''  vital  activity,"  or  "  vital  energy."  The 
possession  of  this  is  naturally  the  first  essential  to  living. 
The  other  requirements  of  the  cell  are  a  snlllcient  supply 
of  suitable  food,  and  appropriate  snrroundinir  pby- 
•ioal  oonditions— such  as  a  normal  temperature,  and 
suitable  density  of  the  surrounding  fluid. 

In  man,  a  multicellular  being,  the  cells  vary  much  in 
form  and  in  the  results  of  the  chemical  actions  which  they 
effect.  Although  retaining  more  or  less  independence, 
varying  with  the  kind  of  cell,  they  are  bound  together  for  the 
common  good,  and  each  has  some  special  function  to  per- 
form. Thus  there  are  muscle-cells  to  produce  motion, 
gland-cells  to  secrete  and  excrete,  and  nerve-cells  to  control 
the  working  of  muscle,  glands,  and  perhaps  other  tissues ; 
certain  cells  are  set  apart  for  reproduction ;  and,  finally, 
there  are  the  connective-tissues  to  unite  and  support 
the  other  structures,  and  surface  epithelium  to  protect 
them.  Thus  each  kind  of  work  done  by  the  one  cell  of  the 
amoeba  is  in  man  performed  by  a  different  group  of  cells 
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specialised  for  the  purpose.  If,  then,  we  recognise  the  in- 
ter-dependences of  the  cells  in  the  human  organism  upon 
each  other,  and  the  differences  in  their  structure  and 
purpose  in  the  economy,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
amoeba  will  apply  to  each  cell  of  the  body. 

The  vital  energry  of  each  cell  manifests  itself  in  three 
channels,  spoken  of  by  Yirchow  as  the  xrutritlTef  Func- 
tional, and  ReprodnctiTe  Activities.  The  two  former 
are  purely  chemical,  and  may  be  considered  together. 
rood  is  taken  into  the  body,  digested,  and  absorbed 
by  lacteals  and  blood-vessels  from  the  intestines;  the 
various  excretory  organs  give  off  urea  and,  in  small 
quantity,  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water.  Supposing  the  body  to  be  in  nntritive  eqnilibrinm, 
neither  gaining  nor  losing  weight,  the  amounts  excreted 
will  account  for  the  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
taken  in  as  food.  Putting  aside  water,  certain  salines, 
and  oxygen,  which  are  essential  to  life,  the  food- 
stuffs are  albumen,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  —  the 
materials  of  which  the  body  consists.  It  is  evident 
that  a  large  amount  of  heat  must  be  set  free  in  the 
breaking-down  of  these  bodies  to  the  excreta  above- 
mentioned,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  force  by  whicli 
every  act  is  performed.  The  blood  carries  the  pre- 
pared food- stuffs  to  the  capillaries,  where-  they  pass  out 
with  the  lymph  to  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  cells. 
Certain,  or  all,  of  these  bodies  are  now  taken  up,  and 
become  paH  of  the  substance  of  the  cell,  replacing  some 
older  material  which  has  been  broken  down  to  supply 
force  for  assimilation  and  all  other  actions  of  the  cell. 
This  breaking-down  of  cell-substance  consists  in  the  union 
of  it  with  oxygen  obtained  from  the  blood,  and  stored  by 
the  tissues  in  some  unknown  way.  All  such  oxidation 
processes  are  believed  to  take  place  in  the  cells,  not  in  the 
blood;  and  this  almost  necessitates  that  all  food  shall 
become  part  of  a  cell  before  it  is  oxidised;  it  is  not 
oxidised  directly.  Although  the  food-stuffs  and  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  composed  of  the  same  chemical 
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compounds,  it  is  certain  that  waste  of  any  one  of  these  is 
not  repaired  by  a  process  of  simple  replacement  by  a  like 
compound  from  the  food.  Fat,  e.g.,  taken  into  the  body  is 
certainly  not  laid  down  as  fat  in  the  connective-tissue. 
It  is  probable  that  many  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  food-stuflfs  occur  before  they  form  tissue* 
both  analytical  and  synthetical,  and  force  is  thus  alter- 
nately liberated  and  rendered  potential;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  main  fact  that  the  body  ultimately  obtains 
the  force  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  heat-value 
between  the  ingesta  and  excreta. 

We  have  enumerated  the  compounds  presented  to  cells 
in  lymph,  and  also  those  which  leave  the  body  as  the  ulti- 
mate products  of  cell-action,  but  in  no  instance  do  we 
know  the  connecting  links  between  the  end-products. 
Whilst  the  ingesta  of  cells  must  be  tolerably  uniform  in 
character,  their  excreta  are  probably  as  various  as  are 
the  uses  of  the  cells  in  the  body — witness  the  different 
compositions  of  the  many  secretions,  and  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  extractives,  such  as  kreatin,  xanthin,  &c. 
The  breaking-down  of  tissue  or  waste,  which  is  going  on 
constantly  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  building-up  or  repair 
which  in  health  keeps  pace  with  it,  on  the  other,  con- 
stitute the  nntritlTe  exoban§re  of  the  cell  or  of  the  whole 
body.  This  process  is  constantly  being  disturbed  from 
pathological  causes;  whilst,  physiologically,  formation 
exceeds  waste  during  the  period  of  growth,  but  the  oppo- 
site obtains  in  old  age,  when  the  vital  energy  of  all  cells 
is  failing,  and  their  functions  are  imperfectly  discharged. 

In  ordei:  that  the  nutritive  exchange  of  the  cells  of  the 
body  may  be  normal,  the  same  conditions  must  be  present 
which  were  stated  to  be  necessary  for  the  healthy  life  of  an 
amoeba.  These  conditions  were — the  possession  of  normal 
vital  activity  or  ability  to  effect  chemical  change ;  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food  of  suitable  quality,  depending  in  man 
upon  the  circulation  and  blood  constitution;  and  the 
presence  of  appropriate  surrounding  physical  conditions. 
To  these  must  be  added — in  the  case,  at  least,  of  nerves, 
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muscle  and  certain  gland-cells — connection  with  a  healthy 
nervous  centre.  When  motor  nerve-fibres  are  cut  off  from 
the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornu,  or  when  sensory 
are  severed  from  those  of  the  posterior  spinal  ganglion, 
they  rapidly  atrophy,  the  axis-cylinders  beingprobably  long 
processes  of  these  cells.  Section  of  a  motor  nerve  causes 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it,  and  section  of  the 
chorda  tympani  is  followed  by  wasting  of  the  submaxil- 
lary gland.  Each  of  these  tissues  has  an  active  function 
to  perform,  but  physiologically  this  function  is  never  per- 
formed except  in  response  to  nervous  stimulus.  Removal 
of  this  consequently  checks  or  annuls  their  nutritive  ex- 
change, and  deprives  them  of  the  afflux  of  blood  which 
accompanies  their  action.  In  the  above  instances,  the 
nervous  system  undoubtedly  exercises  a  tropblo  inflnenoe* 
though  not  by  means  of  any  special  trophic  nerves.  It  is 
said  by  some  to  have  the  same  influence  over  all  the  cells 
of  the  body ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others  who  fully  allow 
its  power  over  nerves,  muscle,  and  such  glands  as  secrete 
physiologically  only  in  response  to  stimulation  of  special 
secretory  nerves.  The  question  at  issue  is — whether  the 
nervous  system  influences  those  chemical  changes  in  which 
the  life  of  cells,  other  than  gland,  muscle,  and  nerve,  con- 
sists. The  discussion  is  carried  on  mainly  with  reference 
to  the  "  non- working  cells"— connective-tissue  and  epi- 
dermic. Can  the  nervous  system  increase  the  vital 
energy  of  a  cell,  and  cause  it  to  assimilate  more  food,  to 
grow  and  multiply  P  Can  it  inhibit  the  performance  of 
these  functions  and  produce  atrophy?  Or,  can  it  so  change 
the  metabolism  of  cells  that  their  products  become  irri- 
tating and  cause  inflammation  P  The  question  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  cannot  at  present  be  decided;  but 
the  arguments  on  each  side  will  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  a  general  objection  has  been  raised  to 

experiments  having  for  their  object  to  prove  the  presence 

of  special  trophic  nerves — viz.,  that  the  influence  of  other 

kinds  of  nerves,  especially  vaso-motor,  has  not  been  elimi- 

nated.  It  ia  necessary  to  remember  always  that  after  sec- 
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tion  of  tlie  nerves  of  a  limb  the  part  beyond  is  insensitive, 
its  mnscles  never  contract,  the  afflnx  of  blood  which  ac- 
companies their  action  is  lost  to  the  part,  and  the  venons 
circulation  no  longer  receives  help  from  them.  Its  vessels 
at  first  dilate  when  the  central  control  is  removed,  and  the 
part  reddens  and  warms  from  flow  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  through  it;  but  soon  the  general  increase  of  tonus 
compensatory  to  the  local  diminution  dies  away,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  part  remain  dilated,  and  the  flow  through  them 
becomes  slower  than  natural ;  consequently  the  part  is  cold, 
and  pale  or  bluish.  After  a  time,  however,  the  local  vascular 
nerves  gain  power,  and  a  certain  amount  of  tonus,  which 
is  easily  upset,  is  restored.  As  a  result  of  these  changes 
in  the  nutritive  and  physical  conditions  of  a  part,  many 
changes  in  it  are  easily  explicable  without  calling  into 
existence  a  special  set  of  nerves. 

The  facts  which  are  held  to  prove  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  the  nutrition  of  cells  in 
the  non-working  tissues  are  the  following: — The  fUl 
In  tbe  oarbonlo  aold  dlsobarffe  which  occurs  when 
the  body  is  exposed  to  a  high  external  temperature, 
and  tbe  Increase  which  results  under  opposite  con- 
ditions, show  that  diminished  and  increased  chemical 
changes  share  with  vaso-motor  changes  the  duty  of 
maintaining  an  average  temperature.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  alterations  in  metabolic  activity  are 
owing  to  nerve-inflnence ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  is  exercised  on  tissue  other  than  muscle. 
It  has  been  above  stated  that  the  chemical  decomposition 
which  gives  rise  to  muscular  contraction  occurs  physio- 
logically only  in  response  to  nervous  stimuli,  and  part  of 
the  force  liberated  appears  as  heat.  It  is  possible  that 
this  decomposition  may  be  effected  slowly  under  nerve - 
influence  without  causing  contraction,  force  being  mani- 
fested as  heat  only.  Perhaps  this  may  be  one  way  in 
which  the  rise  of  temperature  in  fever  is  caused. 

The  diabetes  which  results  from  head-injuries  ^uVi^lxcycck. 
puncture  of  the  Hoor  of  the  fourth  veiitT\c\e,  ^^^xn'^  ^«t- 
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tainly  to  be  due  to  a  too-rapid  conversion  of  glycogen  into 
sugar  in  the  liver-cells ;  and  Foster  inclines  to  the  view 
that  this  is  dne  to  the  direct  action  of  nerves  on  the  cells. 
But  others  connect  the  abnormal  metabolism  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  hepatic  arteries  which  always  results  from 
puncture. 

Many  inflammations  of  skin,  mucous  membranes, 
viscera,  bones,  and  joints,  are  described  as  due  to  section 
or  irritation  of  trophic  nerves. 

In  some  cases  of  hemiplegia  (especially  from  haemor- 
rhage), and  occasionally  from  sabre-wounds  of  the  brain, 
extremely  acnte  bedsores  form  on  the  opposite  buttock ; 
and  similar  lesions  appear  over  the  sacrum  in  paraplegia 
from  sudden,  extensive  injuries  of  the  cord.  They  are 
distinguished  from  ordinary  bedsores  by  the  early  date 
(second  or  third  day)  and  acuteness  of  their  onset,  and 
the  uselessness  of  the  usual  precautionary  measures. 
Oohnheim  objects  to  these,  that  they  are  but  differences  of 
degree ;  and  that  there  is  no  constancy  in  their  occurrence 
with  apparently  similar  lesions  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  certainly  is  strange  that 
trophic  influence  should  be  so  marked  just  at  pressure- 
spots.  In  this  class  of  cases,  too,  cystitis  and  pyelitis 
may  appear  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  bedsores,  and 
Charcot  thinks  that  these  inflammations  are  due  to  irrita- 
tion of  trophic  nerves;  but,  as  exceedingly  foul  urine, 
which  invariably  contains  organisms,  is  noted  before,  or 
vdth,  the  onset  of  cystitis,  others  believe  that  the  latter 
is  due  to  organisms  introduced  from  without  (often  by  a 
septic  catheter),  which  render  the  urine  extremely  irritant 
by  putrefaction.  Similar  cases  occasionally  occur  after 
the  passage  of  a  few  catheters  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate. 

Tii§remlnal  keratitis*  &c.-^Intra-cranial  section  of 
the  fifth  nerve  causes  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  often  destructive  panophthalmitis ;  at  the 
same  tim^  ulcers  appear  on  insensitive  parts  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  mouth  and  nose.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
are  probably  due  to  unheeded  injuries  from  the  teeth,  &c. ; 
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and  it  is  stated  that  the  keratitis  can  be  prevented  by  most 
carefully  protecting  the  eye  from  injury  with  the  still 
sensitive  ear.  Ulcers  on  tbe  foot,  often  progressive, 
after  section  of  the  sciatic  are  similarly  accounted  for. 

Pnemnonla  after  Section  of  tbe  Vaffl  is  apparently 
due  to  entry  of  food,  &c.,  through  the  insensitive  glottis, 
and  not  to  any  trophic  influence.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  aonte  fatty  defeneration  of  tbe 
beartf  which  is  found  in  these  cases,  is  really  due  to  the 
removal  of  some  action  of  the  vagi  on  its  tissue. 

Brytbemaf  Urticaria,  Pempbiffos,  and  especially 
BerpeSf  may  appear  in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  which 
are  the  seats  of  some  irritant  lesion,  as  after  fractured 
spine,  in  locomotor  ataxy  and  other  scleroses  of  the  cord, 
inflammation  of  the  Gasserian  or  a  posterior  spinal 
gangHon. 

Serous  SsmoTltis,  and  Artbritis  with  rapid  painless 
and  great  erosion  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  may 
occur  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  and  ataxia,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu 
by  progressive  sclerosis.  In  both  these  latter  groups  of 
cases  a  causal  relationship  between  the  nervous  disease 
and  the  peripheral  lesion  is  very  doubtful. 

Qlossy  Skin  (Paget). — In  some  cases  of  irritative  lesion 
of  the  sensory  nerves  of  limbs  {e.g,,  from  gun-shot),  the  skin 
becomes  smooth,  shiny,  sometimes  hyperaemic,  sometimes 
cedematous,  often  superficially  inflamed  or  the  seat  of 
sores  like  chilblains ;  at  the  same  time  the  part  is  often 
the  seat  of  intense  neuralgia.  Less  severe  symptoms,  but 
obviously  similar,  are  seen  after  simple  section,  and  are 
due  to  disturbances  of  circulation  and  temperature,  and 
to  ansBsthesia. 

Atropby  of  parts  cut  off  from  the  nervous  system. 
Muscle  and  certain  glands  have  been  treated  of  above.  In 
the  case  of  muscle,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  it  is  regularly 
exercised  by  the  galvanic  current,  atrophy  may  long  be 
postponed.  In  a  paralysed  limb  all  tissues  ultimat^l^ 
waste ;  so,  also,  does  the  face  when  paralysia  oi  ^iitva  Ws^3a^. 
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is  not  recovered  from.  This  is  due  to  impaired  blood 
supply,  for  it  occurs  in  limbs  which  are  simply  kept  at  rest. 
Atrophy  of  the  cock's  comb  and  turkey's  wattles  results 
from  section  of  their  nerves,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  simi- 
larly explained. 

Bypertropby  of  bone  may  follow  section  of  the  sciatic 
in  young  animals,  and  is  inflammatory ;  for  it  never  occurs 
unless  large  ulcers  form,  extending  to  the  bone,  and  even 
causing  necrosis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  rabbit's  ear  after 
section  of  its  nerves  has  been  said  to  occur ;  but  many 
observers  have  failed  to  produce  it,  or  have,  at  most,  seen 
thickening  of  epidermis  and  hair  upon  it. 

There  is,  then,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  special 
trophic  nerves,  and  no  convincing  proof  of  the  interference 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  chemical  processes  of  cells 
which  perform  no  special  function.  That  these  processes 
may  go  on  undisturbed  in  the  absence  of  nervous  influence 
is  shown  by  the  perfect  development  of  other  parts  which 
is  found  in  anencephalous  and  amyelous  embryos ;  by  the 
growth  of  transplanted  epithelium  and  connective-tissues ; 
and  by  the  union  of  completely  severed  parts.  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  cannot  offer  a  perfect  explanation  x)f 
many  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  we  cannot  say  posi- 
tively that  the  nervous  system  has  no  direct  influence 
upon  connective-tissues  and  epidermic  cells.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  it  is  dangerous  to 
explain  anything  by  such  an  influence;  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  doubtful. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  Nutritive  and  functional 
Activities,  we  must  consider  the  Eeproductive.  In  early 
life,  at  least,  all  cells  possess  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing their  like,  and  in  the  majority  this  power  is  re- 
tained, although  it  may  not  be  exercised  physiologically, 
up  to  advanced  age.  Cessation  of  growth  does  not 
imply  absence  of  ability  to  grow,  for  growth  seems  to 
cease  when  the  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  a  part  is 
only  just  sufficient  to  maintain  its  status  quo.  This  is  seen 
In  a  hair,  which  will  not  grow  beyond  a  certain  length — 
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cut  it  short  and  growth  at  once  begins  again,  the  snpply 
of  food  being  greater  than  the  now  shortened  hair  requires 
for  simple  nutrition.  To  cause  cells,  which  are  capable  of 
multiplying,  to  do  so,  the  supply  of  food  must  be  increased. 
Thus  exercise  of  a  muscle  causes  increased  blood-supply 
and  consequent  growth ;  but  increased  blood- supply  to 
a  working  tissue,  without  exercise,  will  not  have  this 
effect.  The  hyperaemia  round  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  causes 
thickening  of  epidermis  and  connective-tissues,  and  no- 
thing is  commoner  than  new  formation  of  bone  round  a 
carious  focus.  JFor  this  effect  the  increased  supply  must 
be  very  frequent  or  long-continued. 

The  cells  of  the  body  inherit  very  different  amounts  of 
vital  energy.  The  cells  of  the  thymus  are  soon  exhausted, 
those  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  later,  andof  the  generative 
organs  later  still.  In  all  cases,  probably,  the  reproductive 
activity  is  the  first  of  the  vital  manifestations  to  suffer ; 
then  the  functional  and  nutritive.  Inability  to  perform 
such  chemical  changes  as  are  necessary  to  remove 
effete  material  and  to  repair  waste  is  natural  in  old 
age ;  death,  which  may  be  termed  natural,  then  results 
from  "  senile  decay.'* 

OBITBSZS  or  CB&&S.— Yirchow's  dictum— Omnt^ 
cellula  e  cellula — is  admitted  now  by  all  but  a  few.  It  may 
probably  be  added  that  every  nucleus  is  derived  from  a 
pre-existing  nucleus. 

Multiplication  of  cells  takes  place  by  simple  division. 
The  cell  divides  generally  into  two ;  and  the  change  is  pre- 
ceded by  remarkable  appearances  in  the  nucleus.  Accord- 
ing to  Flemming  the  process  of"  karyokinesis"  maybe  very 
briefly  described  as  follows  (Fig.  2) : — First,  the  nuclear 
membrane  disappears;  then  the  resting  nuclear  net- 
work (a)  becomes  much  finer  and  closer,  like  a  ravelled 
skein ;  then  again  more  open,  and,  if  not  already  so,  the 
cell  becomes  round  (&).  There  seems  to  be  now  only  one 
long  fibre  forming  the  nuclear  network,  which  next 
assumes  the  form  of  a  rosette  or  wreatli  (c),  round  a 
clear  central  space,  whilst  a  clear  zone  m\.eneii^'^  ^^- 
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temally  between  the  network  and  the  cell-substance 
proper.  By  division  of  the  external  bends  of  the  fibre,  and 
approximation  of  the  apices  of  the  Y's  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  central  space,  a  star-form — aster  (d),  is  produced. 
The  fibres  at  this  stage  often  become  finer  and  more  nnme- 
rons  by  longitudinal  division  from  their  free  ends  to- 
wards the  centre.  Instead  of  radiating  from  the  centre 
they  now  become  first  parallel,  and  then  convergent 
towards  two  opposite  points — ^the  poles — of  the  original 

Fig.  2. 


Forms  assumed  hy  a  nucleus  in  dividing. — a,  restiog 
nucleus;  6,  skein-form,  open  stage;  c,  wreath-form;  dn, 
aster,  or  star-form;  c,  equatorial  stage  of  division;  f^ 
separation  more  advanced;  g  and  A,  star  and  wreath 
forms  of  daughter  nuclei.  Beduced  from  Flemming's 
drawings  in  the  "Arch.  f.  Mik.  Anat." 

nucleus,  so  that  the  fibres  now  form  two  sets  of  Y's  with 
their  angles  away  from  the  equator — equatorial  sta§re  (e). 
A  clear  equatorial  line  appears,  and  widens  (/),  as  one  set 
of  Y-fibres  retreats  from  the  other  division.  From  each 
group  the  nucleus  of  a  daughter-cell  is  formed  by  passing 
through — in  reverse  order — all  the  stages  above-mentioned 
{g  and  /?),  until  the 'resting  stage  is  reached.  Meanwhile, 
the  protoplasm   oi   the   cell-body  coUecta    round   each 
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nnclenB,  and  hy  the  time  these  have  aHSnnied  the  wreath- 
form  ita  division  is  complete.  The  danghter-cells,  at  firat 
small,  grow,  and  may  themselvea  shortly  divide ;  and  thnB 
multiplication  may  be  very  rapid. 

The  nnclens  may  divide  several  times  withont  any  divi- 
sion of  tlio  cell-body  occurring ;  but  the  latter  increases 
continnonsly  in  size.  Thus  are  produced  "giant"  or 
"  myeloid  "  cells^large,  irregular,  multinucleated  masses 
of  protoplasm,  whicli  are  met  with  in  the  marrow  of 
growing  bone,  in  chronic  inflammations,  and  in  some  new 
growths.    (Fig.  3.) 


A  UUilhmnteat&l  Cell 
of  Chrome  PbthiBis. 
of  nuclei  with  bright 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  pointed  out,  that  cells  originat- 
ing from  one  embryonic  layer  never  give  rise  to  cells  of  a 
kind  formed  normally  from  another  layer.  Bplblaat 
forms  nervous  titsue,  aud  the  epithelium  of  sense- 
organs,  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  central  canal  of 
the  cord,  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  mouth.  Rypoblut 
forms  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal  KtA  <^1  %^ 
glands  connected  with  it.    llie  ■K«ao'blMl  i<Km%  \^  «>'^- 
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thelinm  of  the  kidney,  testicle,  and  ovary ;  the  epithelium 
of  vessels  and  serous  membranes ;  all  the  connective- 
tissues  ;  blood ;    and  muscular  tissue. 
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Having  thus  dealt  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
cells  in  health,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  disease. 
The  functions  of  an  organ  are  really  the  functions  of  the 
cells  of  which  it  consists ;  if  all  these  act  normally  we 
say  that  the  organ  is  sound ;  and  when  all  the  functions 
of  every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body  are  normally 
performed,  we  describe  the  individual  as  being  in  perfect 
health.  A  very  little  experience  shows  that  physiological 
functions  vary  within  certain,  perhaps  rather  wide,  limits, 
the  perfect  well-being  of  the  individual  being  maintained. 
Consequently  our  standard  of  Bealtb  is  no  rigid  line ; 
its  maximum  and  minimum  are  widely  separated,  and 
the  latter  shades  oS.  imperceptibly  into  disease. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the  definition 
of  Blsease  is — abnormal  performance  of  function  hy  one 
or  more  organs  or  tissues.  This  applies  to  "  disease"  as 
a  general  term ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  specific  disease, 
as  rheumatism  or  syphilis,  the  cause  of  such  disease — 
that  to  which  the  peculiar  disturbances  of  function  or 
structure,  which  distinguish  the  disease  in  question  from 
all  others,  are  due — is  implied  in  the  word.  The  same,  or 
indistinguishable,  disturbances  of  function  and  structure, 
may  be  produced  by  several  causes :  it  is  the  more  or  less 
constant  grouping  or  sequence  of  symptoms  or  lesions 
which  establishes  distinct  diseases. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
physiological  ma^ximum  or  minimum  must  be  regarded  as 
pathological.  For  example,  a  man  out  of  training  will 
eliminate  much  more  urea  than  normal  on  the  first  day  of 
a  walking  tour,  but  the  average  daily  elimination  for  the 
whole  tour  will  not  vary  from  the  normal    If,  however, 
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tlie  man  were  to  go  on  excreting  the  maximnm  qnanUty 
of  the  first  day,  his  state  would  be  one  of  disease. 

The  complete  healthy  life  of  a  cell  consists  in  the  perfect 
performance  of  all  its  functions.  For  this,  three  things 
are  necessary : — 1st,  that  which  it  inherits — its  vital 
energy — must  be  normal ;  2nd,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  suitable  food;  3rd,  its  surrounding  physical 
conditioas  must  be  normal.  Failure  in  any  one  of  these 
will  lead  to  disease,  and  two  great  classes  of  diseased 
conditions  are  at  once  evident — Inberited,  due  to  abnor- 
mality of  the  first ;  acquired,  due  to  abnormality  of  the 
second  and  third. 

Xnlierited  BUease.  —  The  tendency  to  inherited 
disease  either  exists  in  the  ovum  at  the  commence- 
ment of  development,  or  is  acquired  by  the  ovum  in 
fertilisation.  As  in  normal  development  certain  organs 
manifest  their  inherited  tendencies  many  years  after  birth, 
as  the  development  and  atrophy  of  the  female  generative 
system  at  puberty  and  menopause,  the  appearance  and 
union  of  epiphyses,  &c. ;  so  inherited  tendencies  to  disease 
— although  like  normal  tendencies  they  may  appear  in 
utero — may  not  show  themselves  until  late  in  life,  as  is 
the  case  in  cancer  of  the  breast  or  uterus.  It  is  possible 
that  in  many  cases  the  same  unrecognised  conditions 
which  induced  in  a  parent  the  morbid  tendency  handed 
down,  continue  to  act  on  the  offspring,  until — with  or 
without  some  obvious  exciting  cause — the  disease  becomes 
evident.  We  cannot  say  when  this  tendency  to  disease 
begins :  it  may  have  been  slowly  gaining  strength  for 
generations.  The  fact  that  no  progenitor  had  the  disease 
in  question,  if  he  or  she  lived  well  past  the  age  at  which 
such  disease  usually  manifests  itself,  shows  simply  that 
the  causes  had  not  acted  long  enough  or  with  sufficient 
energy  to  produce  it.  It  is  important  to  recognise  that 
even  inherited  disease  has  its  starting-point  in  conditions 
external  to  the  cells  of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  mode  in  which  disease  is 
inherited — ^it  is  in  some  cases  probable  that  the  poison,  the 
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actual  cause  of  the  disease,  is  present  in  the  ovnm  or 
spermatozoon,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the 
silkworm  disease  (Pasteur).  But  how  disease  and  tenden- 
cies to  diseases  which  are  not  due  to  any  specific  poison 
are  handed  down,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do  how  it  is 
that  children  inherit  the  features  of  their  parents. 

Often,  no  actual  disease  is  inherited,  but  the  power  of 
resistance  of  certain  tissues  against  the  causes  of  certain 
diseases  (e.g.,  tubercle)  is  more  or  less  impaired ;  or  the 
tissues  degenerate  early,  especially  in  the  fatty  or  cal- 
careous manner,  so  that  many  members  of  a  family  may 
die  at  about  the  same  age  from  fatty  heart  or  apoplexy. 

Acquired  Disease. — Starting  with  an  organism  or 
part  the  vital  energy  of  which  is  normal,  disease,  if  it 
occur,  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  external  condi- 
tions ;  the  supply  of  food  is  faulty  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  the  physical  conditions  to  which  the  partis,  or 
has  been,  exposed  are  unsuitable.  It  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  two.  If  the  blood-supply  to  a  part  is  abnormal  in 
quantity,  the  temperature  of  the  part  will  be  changed ; 
if  a  portion  of  the  body  is  mechanically  injured,  its  blood- 
supply  becomes  abnormal ;  if  a  poison  excites  fever,  the 
cells  are  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  than  normal :  a 
circulus  vitio8U8  is  established.  Disease  may  be  acquired 
even  during  intra-uterine  life — e.g.,  acute  specifics,  syphilis. 

General  and  lK>oal  Disease. — Any  change  in  external 
conditions  acting  upon  a  unicellular  organism  would  pro- 
bably afPect  every  particle  of  its  substance  and  modify  all 
its  functions ;  all  its  diseases  would  therefore  be  greneral. 
But  multiplication  of  cells  and  specialisation  of  functions 
enable  abnormal  conditions  to  act  upon  certain  groups  of 
cells  and  to  disturb  their  functions  without  affecting 
(primarily,  at  least),  those  of  other  groups.  We  thus  get 
local  disease;  and  the  great  majority  of  diseases  belong  to 
this  class.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  every  dis- 
ease is  primarily  localised  in  a  tissue  or  organ — the  blood 
being  counted  as  a  tissue  of  the  connective  type  of  which 
the  intercellular  substance  is  fluid. 
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Structural,    Orgranio,    and    Funotional    Disease.-— 

A  disease  is  localised  in  an  organ  or  tissue  during  life, 
by  its  symptoms  and  by  its  physical  signs ;  and  after 
death,  we  as  a  rule  find  the  localisation  justified  by  the 
discovery  in  the  part  of  some  constant  structural  change. 
This  is  structural  disease.  In  a  large  number  of  cases, 
however,  there  are  no  physical  signs,  only  symptoms 
(epilepsy),  or  the  physical  signs  are  secondary  to  some 
primary  abnormality  of  function  in  one  or  more  •  organs 
(gout,  diabetes).  There  may  then  be  doubt  as  to  the 
organ  or  system  at  fault ;  and,  often,  this  doubt  can  be 
settled  only  by  the  discovery  of  a  constant  structural 
change  associated  with  the  symptoms  in  question. 
Diseases,  in  which  no  such  change  has  been  found,  are 
classed  as  ftinctlonal ;  the  belief  being  that  in  them  the 
functions  of  certain  cells  are  abnormaJly  performed,  with- 
out any  structural  change.  Modem  research  has  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  functional  diseases ;  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  slighter 
ailments  are  due  to  faults  in  the  chemical  changes  (the 
metabolism)  effected  by  cells.  Orgranic  disease  probably, 
in  the  first  place^  meant  that  pathologists  had  been 
enabled  to  localise  a  disease  in  an  organ  by  means  of 
structural  change  in  it.  It  has  now  come  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  **  structural." 

wffiTiOLOGY  OP  Disease. — The  causes  of  disease  are  divided 
into  two  classes — Predlsposingr  and  Bxcitln^. 

PKlBDZSPOSZXro  CAU8ZSS.— Any  agency  which  tends 
to  cause  departure  from  the  physiological  state  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  a  part,  must  be  regarded  as  predisposing 
to  disease — e.g,,  privation,  frequent  irritation.  Many 
such  agencies,  when  acting  more  strongly,  become  ex^ 
citants  of  disease — i.e.,  cause  the  step  outside  the  physio- 
logical limit  to  be  taken.  If  to  ciliated  cells,  detached 
from  the  body  and  acting  strongly  under  the  microscope, 
a  hot  iron  be  apjjroached,  its  first  eff'ect  will  be  to  increase 
or  stimulate  their  action ;  but  if  the  iron  be  kep\»  T\^*dx 
them  long,  or  be  hrought  closer,  their  action  ^Xo-s^^  ^lA 
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ceases.  If,  now,  the  iron  be  removed  at  once,  the  cilia 
will  after  a  period  of  quiescence  begin  slowly  to  work — 
one  here,  one  there,  then  all — and  may  finally  recover 
completely.  This  was  an  experiment  of  Lister,  as  also 
was  that  of  showing  the  resolution  of  inflammatory 
stasis  in  the  amputated  web  of  a  frog.  They  illustrate 
a  point  of  fundamental  importance  in  pathology — the 
inherent  power  of  every  cell  to  recover  after  injury.  They 
show  for  the  elements  what  every  one  knows  of  the  whole 
— namely,  that,  cceteris  paribus,  a  strong  man  will  recover 
from  a  disease  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  weakly  one.  It 
is  certain,  too,  that  the  "  life"  of  cells  resists  the  action 
of  injurious  agencies ;  and  that  this  power  of  resistance 
varies  in  the  cases  of  different  tissues — e,g.,  the  rabbit's 
ear  resists  the  effects  of  anasmia  much  longer  than  a 
knuckle  of  its  intestine ;  and  also  in  different  individuals. 
Thus,  it  is  a  common  observation  that  certain  people, 
who  have  not  suffered  from  the  acute  specifics,  tend  those 
ill  of  these  diseases  without  themselves  catching  them ; 
whilst  others  again  fall  victims  to  them,  one  after  another, 
though  not  specially  exposed.  Such  power  of  resisting 
certain  causes  of  disease  does  not  imply  ability  to  resist 
others  of  a  different  nature ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  go 
with  muscular  strength.  It  varies  at  different  times  in 
the  same  individual. 

The  following  predisposing  causes  are  generally 
considered: — 

Ajge. — Special  treatises  have  been  written  on  diseases 
of  childhood,  and  on  diseases  of  old  age,  showing  that 
there  are  peculiarities  with  regard  to  disease  at  these 
periods  of  life.  The'  special  liabilities  of  childhood  are 
to  some  extent  explained  by  supposing  that  the  power 
of  resisting  injury,  which  all  cells  possess,  is  not  fully 
developed  until  adult  age ;  those  of  old  age,  by  the  fact 
that  the  vital  powers  are  wearing  out,  and  degeneration 
occurring. 

Sex. — The  organs  special  to  the  sexes  render  each  liable 
to  special  diseases.    That  women  are  the  special  victims 
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of  hysteria  is  probably  due  to  tbe  fact  that  for  genera- 
tions it  has  not  beea-^  considered  nn womanly  for  a  woman 
to  display  feelings  which  it  has  always  been  the  object  of 
men  to  conceal.  But  we  cannot  explain  the  special 
liabiHty  of  women  to  endemic  and  exophthalmic  goitre 
and  myxoedema,  nor  their  comparative  immunity  from 
Addison's  disease,  ataxy,  and  general  paralysis. 

Beredity. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  feeble  vital 
power,  without  actual  disease,  may  be  the  heritage  of  tbe 
body,  or  one  of  its  parts.  It  may  be  noted  further  that, 
like  physiological  and  personal  peculiarities,  disease  some- 
times skips  one  or  more  generations  (atavism) — e.g.,  gout. 
In  other  cases,  as  in  haemophilia,  the  disease  appears 
generally  in  the  males  only ;  although  the  females  may, 
without  themselves  manifesting  it,  transmit  it  to  their 
offspring. 

The  diseases  which  most  obviously  "  run  in  families" 
are : — afunctional  nervous  disorders — hysteria,  neuralgia, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  and  they  are  more  or  less  interchange- 
able ;  carcinoma*  especially  of  tbe  breast  and  uterus ;  and 
some  simple  growths,  especially  if  multiple  (lipomata, 
osteomata,  papillomata) ;  gout,  tubercular  disease. 

Sffeots  of  Prerious  Disease. — Some  diseases,  when 
once  acquired,  tend  to  recur  again  and  again.  This  may 
be  because  the  tissue  affected  is  at  the  onset  incapable  of 
normal  resistance ;  or  because,  having  once  been  injured 
by  the  disease,  it  does  not  recover  its  pristine  state.  Sir 
J.  Paget  points  out  how  exactly  the  form  and  structure 
of  a  scar  are  preserved  through  years ;  almost  as  exactly 
as  are  those  of  normal  parts  which  have  never  been  altered 
by  disease.  He  thinks  that  this  maintenance  of  the  parts 
in  the  state  to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  the 
injury,  accounts  for  their  yielding  more  and  more  easily 
each  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same 
cause.  Catarrhal  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes^ 
rheumatism,  and  facial  erysipelas  are  familiar  examples 
of  diseases  which  tend  to  recur. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  diseases  which  are 
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said  to  be  "protective  against  themselves."  An  individual 
who  has  had  small-pox  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  not  liable 
to  the  disease.  This,  too,  Paget  explains  by  supposing 
that  the  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  blood-forming 
organs  is  so  to  modify  them  that  they  no  longer  produce 
the  pabulum  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  small-pox 
poison.  If  small-pox  be  caught  a  second  time,  he  re^rds 
it  as  a  proof  that  the  blood-forming  organs  have  returned 
to  the  normal,  in  accordance  with  the  law  above-men- 
tioned— ^that  injured  tissues  tend  to  recover. 

Certain  other  diseases,  again,  seem  to  modify  very 
deeply  the  functions  of  the  body.  Many  years  after  these 
illnesses,  it  is  found  that  diseases,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  yield  only  to  the 
treatment  proper  for  the  original  malady.  Such  are 
malarial  fever,  syphilis,  gout. 

BXCZTZxro  CAUSB8. — These  may  all  be  ranged 
under  the  headings  of  Abnormal  Food-supply  and 
Abnormal  Pbysioal  Conditions. 

Abnormal  rood-supply. — This  may  be  due  to  errors 
in  the  circulation  or  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It 
may  result  from  hyperaemia  or  anasmia ;  from  all  abnor- 
malities in  blood-constitution,  whether  due  to  faults  in  its 
formation  or  purification,  or  to  the  introduction  of  poisons 
from  without. 

Abnormal  Pbysical  Conditions. — ^These  include  in- 
juries from  any  one  of  the.  physical  forces,  applied  either 
from  without,  or,  so  to  speak,  from  within ;  the  results 
of  mechanical  obstacles  to  discharge  of  function  or  of 
contents — e,g„  stricture  of  a  duct  or  orifice,  strangulation 
of  gut,  pressure,  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  parasites. 


Mode  op  Extension  op  Disease. — Primary  disease  of 
an  organ  or  tissue  is  frequently  followed  by  secondary 
disease  of  other  parts.  This  may  happen  in  several 
ways : — 

1.  8y  direct  spread  of  a  morbid  process,  as  when  in- 
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flammation  extends  from  skin  to  subcutaneons  tissue,  or 
cancer  of  tlie  mamma  involves  skin. 

2.  By  tbe  oarriagre  of  causes  of  disease  from  a 
primary  focus  to  parts  at  a  distance*  by  the  lym- 
phatics or  by  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  embolism  of  the 
most  varied  substances. 

3.  Mecliaiiioally,  by  so-called  '*  Back'telling.^'  Thus 
stricture  of  the  urethra  causes  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder 
to  overcome  the  obstacle  to  the  outflow  of  urine,  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  bladder  if  its  efforts  are  futile.  In  either  case, 
the  difficulty  of  entry  of  urine  into  the  bladder  is  increased, 
and  the  ureters,  pelves,  and  kidneys  dilate.  Interstitial 
nephritis  results  from  the  pressure,  ihe  renal  functions 
are  imperfectly  performed,  and  this  is  detrimental  to  the 
organism  at  large.  The  succession  of  changes  which 
result  from  mitral  incompetence  is  another  familiar 
example  of  this  mode  of  extension  of  disease. 

4.  Failure  of  any  part  to  do  its  sbare  of  work 
in  tbe  economy.  The  result  will  depend  upon  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  its  defection  can  be  compensated. 
If  the  work  can  be  done  by  other  parts,  as  can  that  of  a 
sweat  or  sebaceous  gland,  nothing  is  noticed ;  but  after 
extirpation  of  a  kidney  which  was  doing  work,  a  time  of 
danger  from  diminished  excretion  of  urinary  products  has 
to  be  gone  through,  the  other  kidney  being  at  first 
unequal  to  the  double  duty.  Failure  of  the  cardiac  or 
of  the  respiratory  function  will  cause  death,  there  being 
no  power  of  compensation. 


Terminations  op  Disease. — ^The  possible  terminations 
of  disease  are  recovery,  or  return  of  the  part  to  the 
discharge  of  its  normal  functions ;  partial  recovery;  and 
death,  or  complete  cessation  of  function.  Certain  dis- 
eases can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  termination ;  when, 
once  established  they  remain  stationary. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NUTRITION  ARRESTED. 
NECROSIS. 

The  absolute  and  permanent  arrest  of  the  performance  of 
function  in  a  part  constitutes  necrosis,  gangrene,  or  local 
death. 

XSTZOAOOT. — ^Whatever  interferes  with  the  supply  of 
nutritive  material  to  a  part,  or  destroys  the  vital  activity 
of  its  cellular  elements,  may  cause  its  death. 

A.  The  supply  of  nutritive  material  may  be  interfered 
with  by  :— 

1.  Obstmotioii  in  tbe  Arteries. — This  is  a  common 
cause  of  necrosis.  The  obstruction  may  be  caused  by 
compression  by  ligature,  tumour,  &c.,  by  rupture,  throm- 
bosis, or  embolism,  or  by  disease  of  the  arterial  coats.  If 
the  obstruction  be  complete  and  a  collateral  circulation 
cannot  be  established,  death  of  the  part  quickly  ensues. 

2.  Obstmotion  In  tbe  Capillaries. — Obstruction  here 
is  often  the  result  of  pressure  upon  or  stretching  of  the 
vessels.  This  may  take  place  from  the  accumulation  of 
inflammatory  products,  haemorrhage,  or  from  the  pressure 
exercised  by  new  growths.  The  resulting  obstruction  to 
the  capillary  circulation  causes  the  death  of  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  tissues.  As  examples  of  necrosis  from 
this  cause  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  bone  which  so  frequently  results  from  periostitis, 
owing  to  the  compression  of  the  capillaries  between  the 
bone  and  the  periosteum ;  the  sloughing  of  tendons  in  whit- 
lows before  they  are  opened ;  and  the  formation  of  ordinary 
bed-sores.    When  inflammation  causes  gangrene  it  is  ulti- 
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matelj  by  tlie  prodnction  of  stasis,  leading  to  death  of  the 
tissues  from  mahiutritioii  and  coagulation  of  blood  in  their 
capillaries.  Whenever  necrosis  of  a  tissue  occurs,'  the 
blood  coagulates  in  its  capillaries ;  and  thus  hsBmorrhage 
from  gangrenous  parts  is  prevented. 

3.  Obstmotlon  in  tbe  Veins. — Obstruction  to  the 
return  of  blood  by  the  veins  must  be  so  complete  in  order 
to  arrest  nutrition  that  it  is  in  itself  rarely  a  cause  of 
necrosis.  It  is  when  associated  with  cardiac  weakness  or 
obstruction  in  the  arteries  that  it  constitutes  an  important 
agent  in  producing  this  result ;  for  then  the  force  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  blood  on  through  the  much  narrowed 
venous  channel  is  quite  inadequate.  This  is  seen  after 
ligature  of  a  main  artery  and  its  vein,  and  in  accidental 
injury  of  the  vein  during  the  operation  of  ligature  of  a 
large  artery,  especially  in  the  thigh  ;  also  in  constriction 
of  a  part  by  a  bandage  not  tight  enough  to  occlude  the 
arteries. 

4.  IMminiBlied  Cardiac  Power. — This  is  never  in- 
dependently a  cause  of  necrosis.  In  cases,  however,  of 
excessive  general  debility,  or  disease  of  the  cardiac  snb- 
stance,  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  contractile  power 
of  the  heart  materially  aids  the  foregoing  causes  in  pro- 
ducing a  fatal  blood-stasis.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation 
in  "  senile  gangrene,"  and  that  which  so  often  occurs  in 
the  tissues  of  the  back  in  adynamic  fevers  and  in  chronic 
exhausting  diseases,  is  in  part  the  result  of  diminished 
cardiac  power.  This  arrest  in  the  last-named  conditions 
is  usually  determined  by  some  injurious  irritation  of  the 
tissue — in  other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  an  inflammatory 
process. 

5.  Xnflaipniation. — As  a  cause  of  necrosis,  inflamma- 
tion belongs  partly  to  group  A,  and  partly  to  group  B. 
The  effect  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  to  impede  or 
arrest  the  cii'culation,  and  to  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
affected  part,  and  the  intensity  of  the  process  may  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  coagulation  in  the  capillaries  and  death 
of  the  tissue  Csee  "  Inflammation").   When  a  strangulated 
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or  invaginated  piece  of  gut  is  released  and  the  circu- 
lation is  re-established,  severe  inflammation,  perhaps 
leading  to  gangrene,  frequently  ensues.  Cohnheim's 
experiment  of  tying  off  a  rabbit's  ear  has  been  repeated. 
It  is  of  practical  importance  to  note  that  inflammation 
sets  in  only  on  re-establishment  of  the  circulation — i.e., 
when  the  gut  is  returned  to  the  peritoneum  ;  there  is  none 
whilst  it  is  in  the  sac.  A  much  contused  and  lacerated 
part  may  ultimately  be  killed  by  the  pressure  of  the  effu- 
sion from  its  injured  vessels  still  further  impeding  the 
flow  through  them.  Certain  inflammations  have  a  special 
tendency  to  terminate  in  necrosis,  as  diphtheria,  carbuncle, 
noma,  '*  hospital  gangrene,"  and  spreading  traumatic 
gangrene,  In  these  conditions  the  intensity  of  the  injury 
to  the  tissues  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  minute 
organisms.  In  all  cases,  the  more  impaired  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  part  which  becomes  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory 
process,  the  more  likely  is  this  to  cause  its  death. 

B.  Destruction  of  the  activity  of  the  cellular  elements 
may  be  caused  by : — 

Pliysioal  and  Clieiiiioal  Agrenoies. — A  part  may  be 
completely  disorganised  and  lose  its  vitality  as  the  result 
of  external  violence,  great  heat,  or  cold.  Many  corrosive 
chemicals,  as  acids  and  caustic  alkalies,  destroy  the  life 
of  cells.  Normal  urine  is  very  irritating,  often  exciting 
extensive  sloughing  when  extravasated  from  a  ruptured 
urethra.  Putrid  urine  or  foul  secretions  from  wounds  are 
even  more  intensely  irritant,  sometimes  directly  destroy- 
ing the  cells  like  a  caustic.  As  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph, organisms  other  than  those  of  putrefaction  have  a 
similar  effect.  These  physical  and  chemical  causes  fre- 
quently produce  necrosis  by  exciting,  in  the  first  place, 
acute  inflammation. 

These  are  the  several  causes  of  necrosis ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  is  often  complex,  and 
due  to  the  combined  influence  of  two  or  more  of  them. 
The  liability  to  necrosis  will  greatly  depend  also  upon 
the  power  of  the  tissues  to   resist  injury^    This  varies, 
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probably,  in  difPerent  individuals,  and,  certainly,  in  differ- 
ent tisanes  in  the  same  individual — intestine,  for  example, 
being  much  less  resistant  to  injury  than  skin.  Conditions 
which  lead  to  the  death  of  a  part  in  which  the  circulation 
was  already  impeded,  or  the  vitality  of  the  cellular  ele- 
ments impaired,  produce  no  such  effect  where  such  local 
weakness  does  not  obtain.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
necrosis  of  the  tissues  of  the  back  from  pressure,  which 
so  often  occurs  in  conditions  of  debility ;  by  varicose  ulcers 
of  the  legs ;  by  the  gangrene  of  the  extremities  which 
sometimes  results  from  the  long-continued  ingestion  of 
ergot ;  and  especially  by  senile  gangrene. 

Senile  Oangrrene. — ^This  is  a  form  of  necrosis  which 
affects  especially  the  lower  extremities  of  old  people,  and 
is  the  result  of  several  of  those  etiological  conditions 
which  have  already  been  enumerated. 
.  The  most  important  element  in  the  production  of  senile 
gangrene  is  the  presence  of  atheromatous  or  calcareous 
changes  in  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  which  greatly  diminish 
their  elasticity  and  calibre,  and  proportionately  impair 
the  circulation  in  and  nutrition  of  the  part.  This  is 
shown  by  the  coldness  of  feet,  cramps,  and  other  abnor- 
mal sensations  sO  often  experienced  by  the  patient  for 
some  time  before  the  gangrene  sets  in.  The  slowing  of 
the  circulation  is  usually  much  increased  by  simultaneous 
atrophy  or  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  itself.  The  prolonged  contact  of  the  blood  with  an 
abnormal  vessel- wall,  thus  brought  about,  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the 
artery,  which  slowly  spreads  until  it  may  extend  from  the 
foot  to  the  groin.  Gangrene  begins  in  one  or  more  toeis, 
and  also  extends  slowly.  It  is  surprisingly  limited ;  thus 
the  whole  foot  may  not  be  gangrenous  where  the  thrombus 
extends  into  the  popliteal  artery.  In  other  cases  embolism, 
\nth  superadded  thrombosis,  may  be  the  starting-point — 
a  chalky  plate  or  a  parietal  thrombus  being  swept  from  a 
large  into  a  smaller  artery.  Finally,  the  gangrene  may 
be  inflammatory,  due  to  some  very  slight  injury,  such  as  • 
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a  slight  abrasion  of  tlie  foot,  the  cutting  of  a  com,  or 
excess  of  heat  or  cold,  acting  upon  the  under-nourished 
vessels  and  tissues. 

THIS    CBiLSACTBRS     OF    TB3B    DBAB   PART. — 

These  vary  according  to  whether  the  part  dries  or  remains 
moist  and  putrefies.  These  two  varieties  are  spoken  of 
as  Dry  and  Moist  Gangrrone. 

Dry  Oangrrene  or  Mmnmifloatioii. — The  conditions 
favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  this  are : — Causation  of  the 
necrosis  by  interference  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
part,  the  veins  and  lymphatics  being  left  free ;  such  position 
of  the  part  as  shall  favour  the  return  of  fluid  by  veins 
and  lymphatics ;  slow  progress  of  the  gangrene ;  removal 
of  the  epidermis,  which  much  impedes  evaporation ;  free 
exposure  to  a  current  of  cool  or  hot  dry  air ;  and  the 
predominance  in  the  part  of  such  tissues  as  naturally 
contain  but  little  fluid — bone,  cartilage,  and  tendon. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  part,  which  is  pale,  slowly 
shrivels,  becoming  brown  or  black ;  and  beyond  the  drying, 
its  tissues  undergo  little  change.  Dry  gangrene  often 
results  from  embolism,  from  slowly  progressing  arterial 
thrombosis,  and  from  the  prolonged  administration  of 
ergot  of  rye. 

MoiBt  Gangrene. — Under  opposite  circumstances, 
where,  from  an  acute  inflammation,  or  from  venous  obstruc- 
tion combined  with  a  weak  arterial  supply,  a  part,  consist- 
ing largely  of  muscle  and  other  soft  structures,  becomes 
rapidly  gangrenous,  it  is  gorged  with  an  albuminous  fluid 
full  of  breaking-down  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  haemo- 
globin of  these  forms  a  red  solution  which  soaks  into  and 
stains  all  the  tissues.  The  limb  is  much  swollen,  of  purplish 
colour,  and  often  studded  with  bullae  of  blood-stained 
fluid.  If  such  a  part  is  exposed  to  warm,  moist  air,  septic 
bacteria  quickly  enter  through  the  skin,  multiply  rapidly 
in  the  highly  putrescible  fluid,  and  generate  by  their 
action  gases — chiefly  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid — which  give  rise  to  the 
emphysematous  crackling  so  often  associated  with  gan- 
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grene.  The  tissues  soften  and  liquefy,  the  whole  part 
becomes  exceedingly  ofPensive,  and  its  tissues  change 
in  colour  from  reddish-  to  brownish-  or  greenish-black. 
For  putrefaction  to  occur  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  bacterium  termo  be  admitted  to  the  part;  conse- 
quently such  changes  are  met  with  chiefly  in  external 
parts  or  internal  organs  to  which  air  has  free  access. 
When  the  life  of  an  internal  organ  or  part  is  destroyed, 
as  by  infarction,  but  bacteria  are  not  admitted  to  it,  its 
tissues  undergo  a  series  of  degenerative  fatty  changes 
known  as  necrobiosis. 

COUBSXS. — Gangrenemay  be  olrcumsoribedorspread- 
Ingr.  The  course  varies  chiefly  with  the  oause ;  but  the 
resistance  of.  tbe  tissues,  depending  upon  their  vital 
energy  and  blood  supply,  must  always  be  taken  into 
account,  for  causes  which  have  little  effect  on  healthy 
tissues  lead  to  sloughing  in  the  aged  (p.  28),  the  diabe- 
tic, albuminuric,  or  intemperate. 

With  regard  to  the  first  factor— circumscribed  gangrene 
implies  a  circumscribed  cause.  This  form  is  exemplified 
by  the  death  of  tissue  resulting  from  mechanical  violence, 
the  actual  cautery,  complete  stoppage  of  the  circulation, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  spreading  gangrene  necessitates 
a  cause  which  spreads  before  it.  Thus  gangrene  from 
arterial  thrombosis  often  spreads,  but  slowly  aYid  with  a 
well-defined  margin.  But  the  typical  spreading  gangrenes 
are  those  due  to  inflammation,  in  which,  probably,  the 
action  of  organisms  on  the  fluids  of  the  part  provide 
fresh  quantities  of  the  irritant. 

When  the  process  becomes  circumscribed,  the  dead 
tissue — sphacelus  or  slough — acts  as  an  irritant  to  the 
adjacent  living  structures,  causing  more  or  less  inflamma- 
tion of  them.  K  the  slough  is  aseptic,  the  inflammation 
is  slight — ^leading  merely  to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of 
connective-tissue  round  the  dead  mass  by  which  it 
becomes  encapsuled.  This  occurs  especially  in  internal 
parts,  and  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  simple 
infarcts.    When  thus  encapsuled  the  dead  part  ceases  to 
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irritate;  it  becomes  decolorised,  fattr,  infiltrated  with 
small  round  oelU,  and  is  conrerted  into  a  small  fibrous 
scar,  whicli  maj  calcifj. 

When  the  sloogh  is  superficial  it  generaUj  putrefies 
and  becomes  ntronglj  irritant ;  but  mummification  will 
prevent  this.  The  inflammation  of  liTing  tissue  round  the 
now  limited  slough  is  spoken  of  as  the  Use  «f  demar- 
emtioiL  Exudation  and  migration  occur  freelj  into  a 
narrow  zone  of  living  iis^ue  surrounding  the  edges  and 
base  of  the  slough,  fibres  and  all  firm  connections  between 
the  living  and  dead  tissues  are  softened  and  eaten 
through,  and,  finally,  the  slough  is  cast  off  when  this 
process  is  complete,  bj  suppuration  occurring  along  the 
line  of  demarcation.  If  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb 
dies,  the  stump  left  by  casting  off  the  sphacelus  will  be 
conical;  for  the  soft  parts  retract  somewhat,  and  the 
bone  separates  lower  do¥m.  The  less  vascular  a  tissue, 
the  loDger  is  the  time  occupied  in  its  erosion — e.g.,  fascia, 
tendon,  bone.  After  removal  of  the  slough,  an  ulcerated 
surface  is  left.  If  the  dead  mass  be  deeply  seated,  pud 
suppuration  occur  about  it,  fistulsB  form,  leading  from  it 
to  the  surface ;  through  which  it  may  ultimately  be  cast 
off.    This  i^  seen  in  necrosis  of  bone. 

POST-MORTEM  CHAJJGES. 

The  changes  which  always  occur  in  tissues  after  death 
must  now  be  considered  more  particularly.  Firstly,  with 
regard  to  the  blood : — This  fluid  undergoes  the  earliest 
and  most  rapid  change.  The  hasmoglobin  escapes  from 
the  red  corpuscles,  partly  by  exudation,  and  partly  by 
the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  themselves,  and,  dis- 
solved in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  permeates  the  surrounding 
tiHSUos.  The  corpuscles  are  ultimately  completely  anni- 
hilated, nothing  remaining  but  a  few  minute  granules. 
Tliu  staining  of  the  tissues  with  hsBmoglobin  is  commonly 
known  as  post-mortem  stainlngr,  and  the  appearances  it 
protionts  are  very  characteristic.  The  lining  membrane 
p/'  thv  heart  and  bloodvessels,  being  in  immediate  con- 
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tact  with  tlie  blood  after  death,  are  the  parts  principally 
affected.  The  staining  is  of  an  uniform  pinkish-red 
colour,  thus  differing  from  the  punctiform  and  stratiform 
redness  of  hyperaemia,  from  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished.  The  amount  of  staining  is  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  has  taken 
place,  and  to  the  am9unt  of  blood  contained  in  the  part 
'  at  the  time  of  death.  Marked  staining  of  the  endo- 
cardium and  great  vessels  soon  after  death  is  a  sign  of 
septicaemia. 

In  muscle  the  arrest  of  nutrition  is  accompanied  by  a 
state  of  rigidity,  known  as  the  Rlgror  Mortis.  This  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  muscles  observed  in  almost  all 
bodies  after  death,  in  which  they  become  firm  and  some- 
what shortened,  as  though  in  a  state  of  chronic  contrac- 
tion. It  comes  on  as  soon  as  the  muscles  have  lost  their 
irritability — i.e.,  their  capability  of  responding  to  arti- 
ficial stimulation;  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the 
nutritive  processes  have  completely  ceased.  The  time  of 
its  appearance  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  at  the  time  of  death ;  the  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  this  is,  the  longer  it  is  before 
the  nutritive  processes  completely  cease,  and  con- 
sequently the  longer  it  is  before  the  rigor  mortis 
supervenes.  The  length  of  its  duration  and  its  in- 
tensity are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  its 
appearance.  In  people,  for  example,  who  are  in  per- 
fect health  and  die  suddenly,  as  from  accident,  the  rigor 
mortis  does  not  usually  come  on  until  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  death ;  it  is  very  marked,  and 
often  lasts  two  or  three  days.  In  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  die  from  some  exhausting  disease,  as  from 
chronic  phthisis  or  the  adynamic  fevers,  in  which  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  becomes  much  impaired,  the 
rigor  mortis  appears  very  soon,  sometimes  as  early  as 
ten  minutes  after  death ;  it  is  very  slight,  and  may  pass 
off  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  has  been  said  t\iat  m  c>^<&^^ 
of  death  from  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  and  axAY^iUTftlX.^ 
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hydrogen,  from  lightning,  and  from  some  of  the  severer 
forms  of  the  adynamic  fevers,  the  rigor  mortis  is  entirely 
absent.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  is  the  case,  as 
the  rigor  mortis  has  probably  escaped  observation,  owing 
to  its  early  supervention  and  rapid  disappearance.  As 
soon  as  the  rigor  mortis  has  passed  off,  decomposition  of 
the  muscular  tissue  commences. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  change,  Kiihne  and 
others  have  shown  that  it  is  really  owing  to  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminous  substance  of  the  muscle — myosin. 
The  myosin,  fluid  during  life,  coagulates  when  nutrition 
has  ceased,  the  coagulation  being  attended  by  the  libera- 
tion of  a  free  acid.  Thus  are  produced  the  firmness, 
hardness,  and  opacity  of  the  muscle  characteristic  of 
rigor  mortis.  These  disappear  as  soon  as  decomposition 
commences ;  the  transverse  striation  of  the  fibres 
becomes  indistinct,  and  gives  place  to  irregular  rows 
of  granules  and  fat-molecules,  the  muscle  softens,  its 
sarcolemma  is  destroyed,  and  ultimately  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  soft  structureless  debris.  This  change 
occurs  not  only  in  muscle ;  in  the  cells  of  other  tissues  a 
similar  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm  takes  place  on  the 
cessation  of  the  nutritive  processes. 

Respecting  the  post-mortem  changes  in  other  tissues — 
protoplasm  generally  not  only  coagulates,  but  tends  to 
become  finely  granular  after  death.  It  sometimes  in- 
creases in  size  so  that  the  cells  look  swollen ;  and  in 
nucleated,  cells  the  nucleus  often  shrinks  or  entirely  dis- 
appears. The  cells  ultimately  break  up  into  molecules 
of  various  sizes.  In  adipose  tissue,  the  cells  diminish  in 
size,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  fluid  fat,  which  diffuses 
itseK  throughout  the  surrounding  structures.  The  fibres 
of  connective-tissue  swell  up,  become  opaque,  and  ulti- 
mately liquefy.  In  nerve-fibres,  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  coagulates  and  collects  into  small  drops 
(myelin)  within  the  neurilemma.  Cartilage  and  bone 
resist  the  putrefactive  process  longer  than  any  of  the 
tiBBues,  and  are  the  least  altered  by  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NUTRITION  IMPAIRED. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  absolnte 
arrest  of  nutrition  is  followed  by  complete  cessation  of 
all  manifestations  of  vitality  and  function,  constituting 
necrosis  or  local  death.  Those  conditions  must  now  be 
considered  in  which  the  interference  with  nutrition,  for 
the  most  part,  falls  short  of  absolute  arrest,  and  in  which 
impairment  of  vital  energy  is  the  characteristic,  death 
being  only  an  occasional  consequence.  Such  conditions 
are  comprised  under  "  Atrophy"  and  "  Degeneration." 

ATROPHY. 

Atrophy  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  arrested 
development.  It  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  a  tissue, 
owing  either  to  diminution  in  the  sixe  or  in  the  nnmber 
of  the  histological  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
is  attended  by  loss  of  weight  and  impairment  of  func- 
tion. When  the  elements  are  diminished  in  size  only,  it 
is  called  simple  Atropby ;  when  the  number  is  diminished 
it  is  called  Wnmeiioal  Atropliy.  These  two  varieties  are 
often  associated,  the  latter  being  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
former. 

Simple  diminution  in  size  of  the  elements  of  a  tissue 
is  the  most  common  condition  met  with  in  atrophy,  and 
may  affect  all  tissues,  as  is  well  exemplified  by  what  takes 
place  in  ordinary  emaciation.  Thus,  adipose  tissue  is 
merely  common  connective-tissue,  many  cells  of  which 
are  distended  with  fat.  When  a  person  emaciates,  the 
fat  is  gradually  removed  from  the  cells,  so  that  they 
diminish  in  size,  and  the  fat  which  completely  filled  the 
cell  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  drops ;  the  c^YL-^^Sl 
and  nucleus  at  tha  eame  time  often  become  dia^tmi^^X^ 
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Tisible  (Fig.  4).  Here  there  is  no  deatrnotion  of  the  cells, 
no  diminution  in  their  number,  but  eimply  the  removal 
of  some  of  their  contents.  As  the  fat  is  removed  from 
the  oells,  it  is  nBually  partially  replaced  by  a  Beroaaflaid. 
Multiplication  of  the  naclensis  alao  often  obaerved.  The 
cells  of  all  glands  may  thns  become  atrophied,  and  so 


Adlpoie  Ttime.    A.  Normal.  B.  Atrophic,  from  >  oiee  of 

Shthiais.    a.  A  single  fat-celt,  vith  oell-wall,  nucleus,  and 
ropotfat.   X  300,    (Virehow.) 

produce  a  diminntion  in  the  size  of  the  whole  orf^an. 
Mnacnlar  tissue  also  maj  atrophy  by  simple  diminution 
in  the  size  of  ita  primitive  fasicuU ;  and  here,  as  in  adi- 
poae  tisHue,  the  process  appears  often  to  he  associated 
with  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle.  In  all 
these  cases  the  elements  remain  almost  unchanged ;  hence, 
all  that  is  neceasary  tor  reatitutiou  of  the  tisfiue  is  a 
diminntion  of  waste,  or  an  iucreaae  of  repair,  according  aa 
the  one  or  the  other  ia  faulty. 

A  diminution  in  the  number  of  elements — numerical 
atrophy — is  often  an  advanced  atage  of  simple  atrophy. 
The  elements  not  only  diminish  in  size,  hut  some  of  them 
actually  periah  and  cease  to  exist  aa  vital  agents.  It  is 
well  seen  in  advanced  atrophies  of  mnacle.  In  it,  resti- 
tution is  possible  only  by  the  production  of  new  elements, 
whereas  in  simple  atrophy  repair  can  be  efiected  without 
new  formation.  In  certain  tiasnea,  in  which  growth 
occnrs  by  addition  of  new  elements,  and  not  by  enlarge- 
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ment  of  pre-existiDg  cells — as  the  spleen,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  skin — atrophy  is  probably  always  due  mainly 
to  numerical  loss. 

Atrophy  may  be  general— affecting  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  or  it  may  be 
local  and  limited  to  particular  parts.  In  general  atrophy 
the  stress  falls  at  first  upon  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue,  then  upon  the  adipose  tissue  in  other  situations,  as 
that  surrounding  the  viscera  and  in  the  omentum,  then 
upon  the  muscles  and  glandular  organs,  and  lastly  on  the 
osseous  and  nervous  structures. 

Although  atrophy  in  its  strict  signification  consists 
simply  in  a  diminution  in  the  size  or  in  the  number  of  the 
component  elements  of  a  tissue,  it  is  rarely  a  perfectly 
simple  process,  but  is  usually  associated  with  more  or  less 
fintty  defeneration.  This  indicates  fault  in  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  cells.  Probably,  when  the  nutrition  of  a 
part  is  so  much  interfered  with  as  to  cause  it  to  atrophy, 
those  portions  of  its  cells,  which  should  be  combined  "v^th 
oxygen  and  rendered  soluble,  remain ;  fatty  degeneration 
is  the  natural  fate  of  protoplasm  under  such  conditions. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  an  atrophying  tissue  would  not 
store  sufEcient  oxygen  for  its  use.  It  will  be  seen  sub- 
sequently that  fatty  degeneration  arises  from  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produce  atrophy  itself. 

BTZO&OO'T . — Atrophy  of  the  whole  body  or  of  a  part 
is  sure  evidence  that  the  total  or  local  nutritive  exchange 
is  disturbed  so  that  waste  exceeds  repair.  This  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  atrophies.  Eepair  may  be  deficient 
because  of  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or  because  of  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  tis^es  to  use  the  food  supplied. 
The  circumstances  which  excite  excessive  waste  in  cells 
are  but  little  understood  (see  "  Effect  of  Nervous  System 
upon  Nutrition,"  p.  11).  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
general  atrophy  as  distinct  from  local. 

Oeneral  Atropby  may  be  caused  by  : — 

1.  Bellolent  Supply  of  iTi^tritlve  Material. — What- 
ever interferes  with  the  supply  of  nutritive  material  to 
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the  tissues  will  be  followed  by  their  atrophy.  Deficient 
supply  of  food ;  obstraction  to  the  passage  of  the  food 
into  the  stomach  or  intestines,  as  in  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus  or  pylorus ;  the  mal-assimilation  which  results 
from  the  various  conditions  giving  rise  to  dyspepsia; 
interference  with  the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  constituting  the  so-called  *' tabes  mesenterica;" 
may  all  in  this  manner  be  causes  of  general  atrophy. 

2.  Excessive  VTaete. — All  those  conditions  which  are 
attended  by  the  loss  of  large  quantities  of  nutritive 
material  may  be  causes  of  general  atrophy.  Such  condi- 
tions are  furnished  by  continuous  hsBmorrhages,  profuse 
and  long-continued  suppuration  such  as  often  occurs  in 
caries  of  the  spine  and  empyema,  diarrhoea,  and  the  excre- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  albumen  or  sugar,  as  in  Bright's 
disease  or  diabetes.  The  waste  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased tissue-change  which  accompanies  acute  febrile 
diseases  must  also  be  included  under  this  head. 

3.  impaired  Vital  Activity. — This  constitutes  an 
important  element  in  the  production  of  the  atrophy  of  old 
age — senile  atropby.  As  life  advances,  the  ability  of 
the  elements  to  perform  those  chemical  processes  which 
are  necessary  to  prepare  and  assimilate  food  to  compen- 
sate for  waste  gradually  dimini/ahes ;  hence  they  gradually 
atrophy,  and  ultimately  all  manifestations  of  their  vitality 
may  cease. 

Although  general  atrophy  may  thus  be  referred  to  one 
of  the  foregoing  causes,  it  is  rarely  a  simple  process,  but 
usually  depends  upon  the  combined  influence  of  two  or 
more  of  them.  The  atrophy  associated  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  for  example,  results  partly  from  the  loss  of 
nutritive  material  in  the  profuse  expectoration  and 
diarrhoea,  partly  from  the  deficient  supply  consequent 
upon  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  blood  and  upon  the 
interference  with  assimilation  which  is  so  often  caused  by 
structural  changes  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
partly  from  the  increased  tissue-change  of   fever.    In 
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senile  atrophy,  again,  in  addition  to  the  general  diminn- 
tion  of  nutritive  activity,  there  is  frequently  some  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs  interfering  with  assimilation 
which  materially  aids  in  producing  the  ultimate  result. 
Increased  tissue- waste,  loss  of  appetite,  and  interference 
with  assimilation  are  all  causes  in  the  production  of  the 
atrophy  which  accompanies  fever. 

&ooal  Atropby. — In  dealing  with  local  atrophy,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  discover  which  of  the  factors  in 
the  nutritive  exchange  is  at  fault.  The  first  group  is  a 
simple  one. 

1.  Defloient  Supply  of  ITutiitive  Material. — The 
effect  of  diminishing  the  blood-supply  to  a  part  will  vary 
with  the  amount  of  diminution  from  slight  atrophy  to 
death. 

Diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  a  common  cause 
of  atrophy,  and  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways. 
(1.)  By  obstruction  of  the  supplying  vessels  before  they 
enter  apart ;  thus  atrophy  of  the  testis  may  result  from  pres- 
sure of  an  abdominal  aneurism  on  its  artery,  and  wasting 
of  the  proximal  fragment  of  a  long  bone  may  follow  its 
fracture  above  the  point  of  entry  of  the  nutrient  artery. 
(2.)  Pressure  may  be  continuously  exercised  upon  a  part, 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  constrict  the  veins  specially ; 
thus  is  produced  atrophy,  even  of  bones,  from  pressure  of 
aneurisms  and  tumours,  deep  fissures  in  organs  like  the 
liver  by  pressure  of  band-like  adhesions,  atrophy  of 
kidney  from  obstruction  in  urinary  passages,  and,  rarely, 
wasting  of  a  testis  by  pressure  of  old  hssmatoceles  or 
hydroceles.  (3.)  Pressure  may  be  developed  within  the 
capsule  of  an  organ  by  the  appearance  of  some  new  growth, 
or  of  some  inflammatory  efiusion — especially  that  of  small 
round  cells  going  on  to  the  formation  of  young,  strongly 
contractile  connective-tissue.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in 
granular  contracted  kidney,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
indeed  in  all  "  sclerosing"  processes.  In  groups  (2)  and 
(3)  the  pressure  must  also  act  directly  on  the  cells  of 
the  part  and  so  impair  their  powers.    Thebe  groups 
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include  the  atrophies  commonly  known  as  pressnre- 
atropliles.  • 

2.  Dlminlslied  Functional  Activity. — This  is  a  con- 
venient clinical  group,  many  examples  occurring  both 
physiologically  and  pathologically.  But  diminished  func- 
tion is  never  more  than  the  remote  cause  of  atrophy, 
the  immediate,  being  either  deficient  supply  of  food  or 
impaired  vital  energy. 

Diminished  functional  activity  of  a  part  means  that 
the  chemical  processes  going  on  in  its  cells  are  less 
active  than  normal,  and  such  cells  will  require  less  food. 
The  means  by  which  the  needs  of  each  tissue  are  made 
known  to  the  blood-forming  organs  is  not  understood; 
but  the  supply  is,  as  a  rule,  speedily  adapted  to  any 
variation  in  their  wants.  Consequently,  working  tissues 
will,  soon  after  they  have  ceased  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, receive  only  sufficient  material  for  those  chemical 
processes  which  do  still  go  on  in  them.  This  is  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  mass  of  protoplasm  required  to  do  the 
full  work  of  the  tissue ;  so  some  of  it  atrophies. 

After  birth,  those  parts  which  are  no  longer  required  in 
the  altered  circulation  gradually  atrophy.  The  umbilical 
arteries  and  vein  become  thrombosed  up  to  their  first 
branches,  and  shrink  to  a  fibrous  cord  as  the  clots  organise. 
But  this  does  not  explain  the  closure  of  the  Ductus  venosns 
or  D.  arteriosus,  in  which  the  conditions  are  not  favour'* 
able  to  thrombosis.  Obliteration  of  these  vessels  can  at 
present  be  spoken  of  simply  as  a  developmental  fact, 
comparable  to  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  thymus 
disappears  in  the  second  year ;  the  female  generative  appa- 
ratus atrophies  at  from  forty-five  to  fifty,  the  male  some- 
what later ;  the  spleen  and  whole  lymphatic  system  waste 
after  middle  Hf e.  Probably  in  these  cases  the  vital  energy 
of  the  cells  of  the  parts  concerned  is  exhausted  about  the 
times  mentioned,  and  diminished  function  is  the  result — 
not  the  cause.  They  would  then  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
senile  decay. 

Thus,   muscles    rendered    inactive   by   ankylosis    or 
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chronic  disease  of  joints,  by  splints,  or  by  paralysis 
from  disease  or  injury  above  the  anterior  comnal  cells 
with  which  they  are  connected,  atrophy.  When  the 
muscles  of  a  part  waste,  all  its  other  tissues — ^uerves, 
vessels,  bones,  Ac. — suffer  ultimately  from  impaired 
blood-supply.  Thus,  in  part  at  least,  we  may  explain 
wasting  of  the  bone  in  a  stump  or  in  a  limb  long  kept  at 
rest ;  the  absence  of  that  intermifctent  pressure,  which  it 
is  the  function  of  bones  to  bear,  is  probably  a  secondary 
cause.  The  rectum  dwindles  -after  colotomy  to  a  scarcely 
pervious  cord ;  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  muscular  action, 
no  doubt,  passage  of  faeces  over  the  mucous  membrane 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  its  vessels,  and,  as  it  is  never  dis- 
tended, the  tissues  adapt  themselves  to  the  empty  condi- 
tion. Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  follows"  on  removal  of 
the  eyeball. 

But  when  a  muscle  is  cut  off  from  its  connection  with 
its  cells  in  the  anterior  comu,  or  when  these  cells  are 
destroyed  or  seriously  injured,  an  atrophy  of  the  muscle, 
which  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  resulting  from 
diminished  functional  activity,  sets  in.  In  the  latter 
case,  those,  changes  which  nervous  stimuli  alone  can 
physiologically  excite,  probably  go  on  (p.  9) ;  but  in  the 
former  they  are  completely  arrested.  Examples  of  this 
atrox:>hy  are  afforded  by  the  acute  bulbar  and  spinal 
paralysis  of  adults,  infantile  paralysis,  some  cases  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  neuritis  from  any  cause, 
rupture,  contusion,  or  section  of  a  nerve.  Certain  glands 
(salivary,  testis?)  waste  on  section  of  their  nerves. 
Nerves  cut  off  from  their  ganglion  cells  also  degenerate 
rapidly,  and  waste.  These  are  spoken  of  as  tropbo- 
nevroses  (see  p.  8).  In  all  of  these  the  interstitial  con- 
nective-tissue increases,  and  often  becomes  loaded  with 
fat  as  the  higher  tissue  disappears. 

3.  Bzoesslve  rnnotlonal  Activity. — ^This  may,  quite 
exceptionally,  be  a  cause  of  atrophy — e.^.,  of  testis.  (See 
also  "  Hypertrophy  of  Muscle,"  p.  113). 

k  —  The   eBtiiiia.\.\.0TL  oi 
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atrophy  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
great  criterion  is  diminntion  in  absolute  weight.  The 
weight  of  an  organ,  however,  varies  considerably  in 
health ;  it  varies  with  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
and  it  may  be  less  than  natural  from  incomplete  develop- 
ment. The  same  is  true  also  of  the  muscular  and  osseous 
systems.  An  accumulation  of  blood  and  serosity  in  an 
organ  may  again  increase  its  weight,  and  thus  constitute 
a  source  of  fallacy.  This  is  often  the  case  in  organs 
which  have  been  for  some  time  mechanically  con- 
gested, in  which,  although  their  size  and  weight  may 
be  increased,  their  tissue  is  considerably  diminished  in 
amount. 

Organs  which  are  atrophied  are  usually  diminished  not 
only  in  weight,  but  also  in  size.  In  most  cases  they  con- 
tain less  blood,  they  are  drier,  firmer,  and  more  fibrous 
in  consistence  than  in  health.  Their  functional  powers 
are  invariably  diminished.  The  whole  of  the  textures  of 
which  an  organ  is  composed  may  sofPer  ;  some,  however, 
usually  do  so  more  than  others.  The  fibrous  constituents 
are  the  last  to  atrophy ;  hence  the  firmness,  toughness, 
and  loss  of  elasticity  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  atro- 
phied parts.  In  glandular  organs,  the  secreting  cells  are 
usually  the  first  to  show  signs  of  atrophy ;  they  become 
smaller,  and  are  often  finely  granular,  from  the  presence 
of  molecular  fat ;  the  vessels  and  nerves  also  share  in  the 
wasting  process.  In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
the  fat  is  gradually  removed  from  the  cells,  which  thus 
diminish  in  size.  In  muscles  the  primitive  fasciculi 
become  smaller,  and  their  transverse  strias  gradually  dis- 
appear; ultimately  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  connective  tissue.  This  process  is  usually 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  development 
of  fat  between  the  fasciculi  (See  "  Fatty  Infiltration  of 
Muscle.") 
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ATB.OPHT  OP  BONE. 

Atrophy  of  bone  is  always  attended  by  a  diminution  in 
weight,  but  not  always  by  a  diminution  in  size.  It  is 
met  with  in  two  forms.  In  one,  the  compact  and  can- 
cellous tissue  gradually  become  absorbed,  the  medullary 
canal  diminishes  in  size,  and  the  whole  bone  thus  becomes 
smaller.  This  is  known  as  oonoentiio  atropby.  It  is 
met  with  especially  in  the  long  bones  in  cases  of  long-, 
standing  anchylosis,  dislocations,  or  paralysis. 

In  the  other  variety  of  atrophy  there  is  no  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  bone,  but  merely  a  gradual  conversion 
of  compact  into  cancellous  tissue.  The  whole  bone  thus 
becomes  rarefied,  and  it  is  exceedingly  light  and  brittle, 
so  that  it  fractures  with  great  facility.  This,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  former  variety,  is  known  as  eooentrio 
•troplij'.  It  is  usually  met  with  as  a  senile  change,  and 
is  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  more  or  less  fatty  dege- 
neration. 

PULMONARY  VESICULAR  EMPHYSEMA. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to  describe  the 
changes  met  with  in  the  lungs  in  emphysema,  inasmuch 
as  these  changes  are  characterised  mainly  by  atrophy  of 
the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles. 

Emphysema  consists  essentially  in  a  permanent  en- 
largement of  the  infundibula  and  air-vesicles  in  larger  or 
smaller  areas  of  the  lungs.  The  dilatation  appears 
usually  to  commence  in  the  infundibnlum,  and  to  extend 
from  this  to  the  air-vesicles  which  open  into  it,  so  that 
ultimately  the  whole  may  be  thrown  into  one  large  cavity. 
As  the  process  proceeds,  communications  are  established 
between  adjacent  groups  of  air-vesicles,  and  thus  cavities 
of  still  larger  area  are  produced. 

JLtropbous  Bmpliyseina. — The  more  minute  histolo- 
gical changes  which  accompany  emphysema  vary  some- 
what in  dilEercnt  varieties  of  the  disease.    In  that  ioxm 
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of  emphysema  whicH  occurs  in  old  people,  and  whicli  is 
essentially  a  senile  change,  the  alterations  in  the  walls  of 
the  air-vesicles  consist  simply  of  atrophy  of  the  several 
structures  of  which  they  are  composed : — ^hence  the  term 
atroplions  or  small-liuiflred  emphysema,  which  is  applied 
by  Sir  W.  Jenner  to  this  variety  of  the  disease.  The  air- 
vesicles  may  not  be  much  increased  in  size,  but  several  of 
them  are  thrown  into  one,  their  walls  are  considerably 
thinner  than  natural,  the  connective-tissue,  elastic-tissue, 
and  bloodvessels  all  having  apparently  shared  in  the 
wasting  process.  There  is  usually  also  an  abnormal 
amount  of  pigmentation.  Such  lungs  are  smaller  than 
natural,  and  quickly  collapse  when  the  thorax  is  opened. 

Bypertroplions  Bmpliysema. — In  the  other  important 
Variety  of  emphysema  the  lungs  are  increased  in  size, 
so  that  they  often  bulge  forwards  when  the  thorax  is 
opened,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  variety, 
certain  constituents  of  the  lung-tissue  appear  to  be  in- 
creased in  amount,  inasmuch  as  the  lungs  are  less 
crepitant,  and  feel  somewhat  denser  and  tougher  than 
natural.  This  is  described  by  Sir  W.  Jenner  as  byper- 
troplions  or  largre-liuiflred  emphysema. 

When  such  lungs  are  examined  microscopically,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  dilatation  of  the  air- vesicles  is  more 
marked  than  in  atrophous  emphysema,  although  less 
general  in  its  distribution.  The  atrophic  changes  also 
do  not  affect  equally  the  various  tissues  which  make  up 
the  alveolar  walls.  The  elastic  fibres  appear  to  be  more 
especially  wasted,  whilst,  according  to  some  observers, 
the  connective-tissue  is  increased.  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  marked  increase  of  the  connective-tissue  in 
the  alveolar  walls,  although  an  increase  of  this  tissue  is 
often  to  be  seen  around  the  smaller  interlobular  blood- 
vessels and  bronchi.  The  capillary  bloodvessels  which 
are  distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles  are  atrophied 
and  diminished  in  calibre,  owing  to  the  stretching  and 
pressure  which  result  from  the  vesicular  dilatation,  whilst 
the  larger  interlobular  vessels  are  often  found  thickened 
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and  distended  with  blood.  In  some  cases  there  is  more 
or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  and  usuallj 
an  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  lung. 

BTZO&OO'T* — It.  wonld  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  work  to  discuss  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  to  account  for  the  development  of 
emphysema.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  all  conditions 
"which  increase  the  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  air- 
vesicles,  or  damage  the  resisting  powers  of  their  walls, 
may  be  causes  of  permanent  vesicular  dilatation. 

Increased  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  air- vesicles  may 
result  from — 

1st.  Yiolent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis, 
such  as  occur  during  the  act  of  coughing,  blowing  wind 
instruments,  violent  muscular  exertion,  &o.  Those  parts 
of  the  lungs  which  are  least  supported  will  be  over- 
distended.    This  is  the  expiratory  theory  of  Jenner. 

2nd.  Certain  portions  of  the  lungs  being  incapable  of  ex- 
pansion, owing  to  collapse,  consolidation,  asthmatic  spasm, 
&c.  There  will  be  excessive  tension  in  those  parts  into 
which  the  air  can  enter. 

Impairment  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  air- vesicles 
may  result  from — 

Ist.  The  loss  of  elasticity  and  atrophy  which  is  a  con- 
comitant of  old  age.  This  is  the  most  important  element 
in  the  causation  of  atrophous  emphysema. 

2nd.  The  atrophy  of  the  air- vesicles  resulting  from 
that  stretching  of  their  walls  and  obliteration  of  their 
bloodvessels  which  is  caused  by  their  over-distension  from 
increased  pressure  exercised  upon  their  inner  surface. 

3rd.  Damage  to  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  resulting 
from  inherited  weakness,  or  due  to  some  interference  with 
their  nutrition  from  mode  of  life  or  other  causes. 

DEGENERATION. 

The  "  Degenerations"  include  a  class  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses which  are  characterised  by  an  alteration  m  ^^ 
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quality  of  the  tissues,  and  which,  like  atrophy,  are 
attended  by  impairment  of  function,  and  often  by  anni- 
hilation of  histological  elements. 

Atrophy  and  degeneration  are  both  steps  towards 
death.  In  atrophy,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Vir- 
chow,  nutrition  is  simply  altered  in  qnantity ;  the  waste 
of  the  tissue  is  in  excess  of  the  assimilation  of  new 
material,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  tissue  and  an  impairment  of  its 
functional  powers.  In  degeneration,  on  the  other  hand, 
nutrition  is  altered  in  'qnality — the  metabolism  of  the 
cell  is  abnormal ;  an  abnormal  substance  exists  in  the 
tissues,  which  is  either  formed  by  metamorphosis  of 
their  protoplasm,  or  is  brought  to  and  deposited  in  the 
tissue,  and  is  not  consumed.  This  is  attended  by  im- 
pairment of  the  vitality  and  functions  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  tissue  is  composed,  resulting  either  from 
the  presence  of  the  new  material,  or  dependent  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  its  forma- 
tion. 

BTZO&OO'T.^Of  the  causes  of  the  Degenerations  as 
a  class  but  little  can  be  said,  the  various  forms  depending 
for  the  most  part  upon  different  conditions.  These  will 
be  considered  under  their  respective  heads.  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  morbid  processes  is  necessarily  very 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  so  little  is  known  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  within  cells.    (See  p.  7.) 

The  Degenerations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
Metamorplioses  and  the  Znflltratloiis. 

1.  Tbe  Metamorplioses. — ^These  are  characterised  by 
the  direct  metamorphosis  of  the  albuminoid  constituents 
of  the  tissues  into  a  new  material.  This  is  usually 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  histological  elements 
and  the  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance,  so  that 
ultimately  all  trace  of  structure  may  be  lost,  and  the 
function  be  completely  arrested.  The  Metamorphoses  in- 
clude Fatty,  Mucoid,  Colloid,  and  probably  Lardaceous 
Degeneration. 
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2.  Tbe  Znllltrttiloiw. — These  differ  from  the  Meta- 
morphoses inasmuch  as  the  new  material  which  exists  in 
the  tissues  is  not  derived  from  their  albuminoid  con- 
stituents, but  is  deposited  in  them  from  the  blood ;  there 
is  an  intiltration  and  deposition  of  a  new  substance.  This 
is  rarely  followed  by  destruction  of  the  histological 
elements,  or  by  eofbening  of  the  intercellular  substance ; 
hence  the  structure  of  the  tissue  is  much  less  altered  than 
in  ^he  Metamorphoses,  and  function  is  usually  much  less 
interfered  with.  The  Infiltrations  include  Fatty,  Cal- 
careous, and  Pigmentary  Infiltration. 


CHAPTER  III. 
FATTY  DEGENERATIOlSr. 

Fatty  Degeneration  is  an  abnormal  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  tissues.  An  accumulation  of  fat  occurs,  how- 
ever under  very  different  circumstances,  and  under  the 
general  term  of  "  fatty  degeneration"  are  included  differ- 
ent pathological  processes.  Before  proceeding  to  describe 
these  processes  and  the  histological  changes  which  they 
produce,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
sources  from  which  the  fat  met  with  in  the  body  is 
derived ;  and  secondly,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
may  accumulate  so  as  to  constitute  a  morbid  process. 

Oeseral  Vatbolofy  of  Fatty  Degreneratloii. — The 
chief  source  of  the  fat  met  with  in  the  body  is  the  oleagi- 
nous constituents  of  the  food.  A  portion  of  these  are 
stored  up  in  the  cells  of  certain  tissues,  to  be  utilised  as 
producers  of  force  and  heat  when  the  requirements  of 
the  system  may  demand  it.  The  cells  of  adipose  tissue, 
those  of  the  medulla  of  bone,  and  to  a  less  esitent,  t\io&^ 
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of  the  liver,  thus  serve  as  physiological  reservoirs  for 
fat. 

The  other  sources  from  which  fat  may  be  derived  is 
from  saccharine  and  albuminous  principles.  The  albu- 
minous principles  in  the  process  of  nutrition  undergo 
decomposition,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  fat.  This  is  usually  com- 
pletely removed  by  oxidation,  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  oxidation  is  incomplete,  and  the  fat  accun^u- 
lates  in  the  cells  of  the  tissue. 

In  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  an  accu- 
mulation of  fat  in  the  tissues  may  constitute  a  morbid 
process,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  often  becomes  exceed- 
ingly dif&cult  here  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  health  and  disease.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  excessive  in  situations 
where  fat  is  normally  met  with.  When  it  occurs  in 
abnormal  situations  the  morbid  nature  of  the  process  is 
evident. 

An  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  tissues  may  occur  so  as 
to  constitute  a  morbid  process  under  the  four  foUowing 
conditions : — 

1st.  When  the  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat,  or  of 
substances  capable  of  becoming  converted  into  fat.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  body  is  in- 
sufficient to  oxidise  the  excess,  and  it  consequently  accu- 
mulates in  the  cells. 

An  accumulation  of  fat  from  this  cause  occurs  as  a 
physiological  process  in  the  growth  of  adipose  tissue. 
Adipose  tissue  is  a  connective-tissue  containing  numerous 
cells  which  are  distended  with  fat.  The  growth  of  this 
tissue  thus  consists  simply  in  the  fatty  infiltration  of  more 
of  these  cells.  (Fig.  6.)  If  this  be  excessive  it  constitutes 
obesity.  The  temporary  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver 
during  the  digestion  of  an  aliment  rich  in  fatty  substances 
is  another  example  of  this  kind  of  deposition.  This  will 
be  described  when  speaking  of  the  "  fatty  liver."  If  the 
amount  of  fat  be  very  great  it  may  accumulate,  not  only 
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in  normal  Bitnationa,  bnt  alao  in  tiasaes  where  fat  is  not 
nsoallj  met  with,  and  in  both  cases  the  accnmnlation  will 
thna  canBtitnte  a  morbid  proceaa.  * 

2nd.  When  there  is  no  suob  eicess  oE  fatty  substances 
in  the  food,  bat  the  processes  of  oiidatiou  are  ao  imper- 
fectly performed,  eitlier  locally  or  geaerallj,  that  the  fat 
contained  in  a  natural  diet  is  incompletely  oxidised. 

3rd.  When  the  fat  which  ia  liberated  from  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  food  during  the  process  of 
nutrition  does  not  undergo  the  complete  oxidation  which 
it  should,  and  so  remains  within  the  cells. 

4th.  When  the  fat  which  is  liberated  from  the  proto- 
plasm of  cells  daring  the  progress  of  nutrition  is  incom- 
pletely oxidised,  and  ao  accnmolatea  in,  and  takes  the 

Fig.  6. 


place  of,  the  protoplasm.  Here  there  is  a  gradual  re- 
placement of  the  protoplasm  by  molecnlar  fat,  ao  that 
the  cell  ultimately  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

Fatty  degeneration  in  which  there  is  this  destmction  of 
histological  elementa  is  one  of  the  most  common  forma  of 
the  disease,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  more  folly  deacnboi 
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as  fiBttty  metamorpliosls.  Its  nature  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Quain  in  his  well-known  researches  on  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.*  Dr.  Qnain  then  stated  that 
the  fat  met  with  in  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  condition 
was  the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  fibres  them- 
selves, and  was  not  derived  from  without.  The  truth  of 
Dr.  Quain's  teaching  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
experimental  investigations  of  Drs.  Voit  and  Bauer. 

Voit  and  Bauer's  investigations  were  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  source  of  the  fat  in  that  acute 
form  of  fatty  degeneration  which  is  produced  by  poison- 
ing with  phosphorus,  in  which  the  degeneration  is  due 
mainly  to  a  diminution  in  the  oxidising  power  of  the 
blood,  caused  probably  by  the  destruction  of  the  red- 
blood  cells.t  They  gave  phosphorus  to  dogs  which  had 
for  some  days  previously  been  starved,  so  that  any  fat 
which  might  be  present  in  the  tissues  after  death  could 
not  have  been  derived  either  from  the  food  or  from  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  animals.  The  phosphorus  produced 
very  extensive  and  general  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
fat  must  obviously  have  arisen  from  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells.  Voit  concludes  from  these  investigations — 1st. 
That  the  transformation  of  albumin  which  takes  place 
in  cells  is  independent  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  but  that 
if  the  oxygen  be  deficient,  the  fat  and  other  products  of 
the  transformation,  being  incompletely  oxidised,  accumu- 
late in  the  cell.  2nd.  That  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
cells  may  thus  be  due  to  increased  transformation  of  the 
albumin,  or  to  diminished  oxidation  of  the  products  of 
its  decomposition.  3rd.  That  the  fatty  degeneration  in 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  due  both  to  an  increased 
transformation  of  the  albumin  of  the  cells,  and  to 
diminished  oxidation  of  the  fat  and  other  products  of 
the  transformation. 


•  "  Medico- Chirurgical  Trans.  Lond.,"  1850,  voL  xxxiii. 
f  Voit  and  Bauer,  "  Zeitschrift  f iir  Biologie,"  vii.  pp.  63-85 ;  and 
Voit,  **Neues  Eepertorium  fUr  Pharmacia,"  xx.  pp.  340-849. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  four  conditions  enume- 
rated as  causes  of  fatty  degeneration,  in  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  accumulation  of  the  fat  is 
principally  due  to  incomplete  oxidation,  whilst  in  the 
first  there  is  no  imperfection  in  the  oxidising  processes, 
but  the  oxidisable  materials  are  in  excess.  These  two 
conditions  are  frequently  associated. 

Incompleteness  of  oxidation,  and  a  consequent  ten- 
dency to  the  production  of  fat,  occurs  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. The  red  blood  cells  being  the  carriers  of 
oxygen,  all  those  conditions  in  which  the  supply  of 
blood  is  interfered  with,  the  red  blood  cells  diminished 
in  number  or  defective  in  quality,  or  the  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  imperfectly  performed,  may  lead  to  fatty 
degeneration. 

Interference  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  part,  and 
consequent  fatty  degeneration  from  imperfect  oxidation, 
may  result  from  narrowing  of  the  nutrient  bloodvessels. 
This  is  seen  in  the  heart  as  the  result  of  atheromatous 
changes  in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  in  organs  in  which 
the  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  diminished  by  lardaceous  or 
syphilitic  changes.  The  interference  with  the  supply  of 
blood  caused  by  inflammation  and  mechanical  congestion 
in  the  same  way  leads  to  fatty  degeneration.  Organs  and 
tissues  which  have  been  long  disused,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  them 
and  the  oxidation  processes  become  diminished,  undergo 
fatty  changes  (see  "  Fatty  Infiltration  of  Muscle") ;  as  do 
also  the  cancers  and  other  rapidly-growing  tumours  in 
which  the  rapidity  of  growth  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
vascular  supply. 

An  alteration  in  the  blood  as  a  whole,  and  a  conse- 
quent general  tendency  to  fatty  changes,  is  seen  in 
chlorosis  and  in  those  conditions  of  ansamia  which  are 
sometimes  produced  by  chronic  and  acute  diseases  *,  also 
in  the  fatty  degeneration  which  results  from  poisoning 
by  phosphorus.  The  long-continued  abuse  of  alcohol, 
and  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  by  dinmiiabm^ 
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the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  tissues,  tend  to  produce 
fatty  changes.  The  senile  forms  of  fatty  degeneration, 
which  affect  especially  the  cornea  and  cartilage,  are  dne 
to  that  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation  which 
exists  in  old  age.  Lastly,  the  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  which  results  from  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs 
constitutes  an  important  element  in  the  causation  of  the 
fatty  degeneration  which  so  frequently  exists  in  these 
diseases. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  histological  changes 
which  are  produced  in  the  tissues  by  an  accumulation  of 
fat,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  remarked  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  fat  is  derived  from  the  food,  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  deposited  in  those  situations  in  which  fat 
is  normally  met  with ;  whereas  when  it  originates  in  the 
tissues'  it  may  occur  in  the  cells  of  any  part.  The  changes 
produced  in  the  tissues  must  obviously  vary  in  the  two 
cases.  Where  the  fat  is  derived  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  cells  the  process  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  cell,  and 
by  a  corresponding  impairment  of  its  functional  powers 
— the  tissues  are  destroyed  in  the  process ;  whilst  in  the 
other  cases  no  such  destruction  usually  takes  place. 
Although  these  two  conditions  may  occasionally  be  asso- 
ciated, yet,  owing  to  the  marked  difference  in  the  results 
which  they  respectively  produce,  it  will  be  well  to  speak 
of  them  separately ;  that  in  which  the  fat  is  derived  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  being  termed  Fatty 
Metamorpliosls ;  that  in  which  it  is  derived  from  the 
oleaginous,  saccharine,  or  nitrogenous  principles  of  the 
food,  Fatty  Znfiltration. 

FATTY  INPILTBATION. 

In  Fatty  Infiltration,  the  fat  which  is  deposited  within 
the  cells  usually  occurs  as  distinct  drops  of  oil.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  process  these  are  very  small,  but 
as  the  deposition  proceeds   they  gradually  accumulate 
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and  nm  together,  displacing  and  obscuring  the  nucleus 
and  protoplasm,  until  the  cell  is  completely  filled  and 
distended  with  oil.    (Fig.  6.)    The  no.  6. 

vitality  and  functions  of  the  cells 
are  but  little  impaired  by  the  accu- 
mulation, and  the  protoplasm — 
although  rendered  almost  invisible 
when  this  is  excessive— remains 
unaltered.  The  cells  within  which 
the  fat  accumulates  not  being  de- 
stroyed, the  removal  of  the  fat  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  them 
to  their  original  condition.  As 
already   stated,    fatty    infiltration       Liver  Cells  in  various 

occurs  as  a  physiological  process  in  '^J^-^^^/J'^J'^^'''^' 
XT.  _i.i-      i     J'  xf  J     X  300  (Rindfleisch). 

the  growth  of  adipose  tissue,  and 

also  in  the  liver  during  the  digestion  of  an  aliment  rich 

in  fatty  substances. 

PATTY  INPILTEATION  OP  MUSCLE, 

In  muscle,  fatty  infiltration  is  frequently  met  with  as  a 
morbid  process.  The  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  which 
surrounds  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscle  become  filled  with 
fat ;  and  this  development  of  fat  between  the  primitive 
muscular  fasciculi  has  often  been  confounded  with  dege- 
neration of  the  fibres  themselves.  In  this  latter  process, 
however,  which  will  subsequently  be  described  as  fiitty 
metamorpliosls  of  muscle, there  is  a  direct  metamorphosis 
of  the  muscular  fibres  into  fat ;  whereas  in  the  condition 
now  under  consideration,  there  is  a  deposition  of  fat 
between  the  fasciculi,  which  remain — during  the  early 
stages,  at  all  events — unaffected.  The  interstitial  fat 
varies  in  amount.  In  some  cases  single  rows  of  fat  cells 
alternate  with  rows  of  muscular  fasciculi ;  at  other  times 
the  accumulation  is  less  regular,  more  existing  between 
some  fibres  than  between  others  :  in  all  cases,  however, 
the  muscular  elements  may  be  discovered  l^ing  arcLOi[i^^\» 
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the  fat.  (Fig.  7.)  If  the  latter  be  very  considerable 
in  amount,  the  muscle  may  appear  to  tbe  naked  eye  to 
be  entirely  converted  into  fat ;  but  the  microscope  will 
always  reveal  the  muscular  structure  in  which  it  is 
embedded. 

This  condition  is  frequently  met  with  in  animals  which 
have  been  fattened,  the  fat  increasing  not  only  in  the 
nsual  situations,  but  also  accumulating  between  th*e 
fasciculi  of  the  muscles.  In  muscles  also  which  from 
any  cause  have  for  some  time  been  incapacited,  and  in 
which  consequently  the  circulation  of  blood  and  the 
oxidation  processes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  this  inter- 
stitial growth  is  extremely  liable  to  occur — ex.  gr.,  in  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist- joint  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning, 
and  in  long-standing  paralysis  from  lesions  of  the  brain 
or  cord,  also  in  muscles  which  have  been  rendered 
useless  by  anchylosis  of  a  joint.  In  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  as  Virchow  has  shown,  the  affected  muscles 
exhibit  this  change,  together  with  true  fatty  metamor- 
phosis. 

Fatty  Znllltratloii  of  tbe  Heart. — In  the  heart  fatty 
infiltration  is  not  unfrequently  met  with ;  and  here  it.  is 
especially  important  to  distinguish  it  from  the  much 
more  grave  condition  in  which  the  fibres  themselves  are 
primarily  affected.  In  health,  there  is  a  varying  amount 
of  fat  covering  the  surface  of  the  heart  beneath  the  vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  always  roost 
abundant  in  the  grooves  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles, where  it  surrounds  the  blood-vessels.  This  may 
increase  so  as  to  completely  envelop  the  organ,  and  at 
the  same  time  gradually  insinuate  itself  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  so  that  to  the  naked  eye  all  appearance 
of  muscular  structure  may  be  lost,  the  walls  looking  like 
a  mass  of  fat.  In  hearts  less  affected,  striae  of  fat  will 
be  seen  lying  amongst  the  muscle.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The 
fat  is  always  most  abundant  near  the  surface,  the  mus- 
cular structure  becoming  more  evident  towards  the  endo- 
cardium. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  the  interstitial  growth  is  to 
displace  and  compress  the  muscular  fibres  between  which 
it  insinuates  itself,  and  in  doing  so  it  diminishes  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  muscle.  This  is  especiallj  important 
vrhen  occurring  in  the  heart.  The  pressnre,  however, 
which  it  eiercises  upon  the  fibres  and  tiie  accompanying 


OH  fmrn  tbe  more  exteiuBt 
1   allow  ng  the  growth  of  fit 
bftween  tlio  muscular  tibrsH      Tbe  tibrea  nre    n  some  pJaceB  atro- 
phied and  commsiicmg  to  nndergo  fatty  metamorphoB  a      x  .00 

blood-Teasels,  tiltimatelj  causes  atrophic  and  degenerative 
changes.  Thns  the  faacionli  gradually  atrophy,  the  trans- 
verse striation  becomes  indistinct  and  is  replaced  by  mo- 
lecular fat ;  in  fine,  tme  metamorphosis  of  the  muscle  is 
established.     These  two  processes,  indeed,  not  mico^cn- 
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monly  go  hand  in  hand  together,  the  interstitial  infiltra- 
tion preceding  the  intra  stitial  metamorphosis. 

TATTY  INFILTRATION  OF  THE  UVEE. 

In  the  liver  fatty  infiltration  is  exceedingly  frequent, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "fatty 
liver/*  The  hepatic  cells  always  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  fat,  which  is  temporarily  increased  after  the  inges- 
tion of  fatty  substances.  It  will  be  well  to  describe  this 
physiological  infiltration  before  proceeding  to  the  morbid 
process. 

The  ingestion  of  an  aliment  rich  in  fatty  substances  is 
followed  by  a  temporary  excess  of  fat  in  the  portal  blood, 
and  by  the  deposition  and  temporary  accumulation  of  a 
portion  of  this  within  the  hepatic  cells.  This  fat  is  first 
deposited  in  the  cells  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  capillaries  of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  is  produced 
an  excess  of  fat  in  the  cells  at  the  circumference  of  the 
hepatic  lobules.  This  gradually  passes  from  the  cells  at 
the  circumference  to  those  in  the  interior,  whence  it  is 
ultimately  conveyed  again  into  the  circulation.  This 
process  goes  on  until  the  excess  of  fat  is  removed  from 
the  blood,  when  the  hepatic  cells  again  acquire  their 
former  character.  There  is  thus  a  transitory  accumula- 
tion of  fat  within  the  hepatic  cells  which  is  gradually 
removed,  the  vitality  of  the  cells  not  being  thereby 
impaired. 

The  morbidly  fatty  liver  is  one  which  contains  an  ab- 
normal quantity  of  fat,  and  here  also,  as  the  fat  is  usually 
deposited  from  the  blood  in  the  portal  capillaries,  the 
increase  is  first  observable  in  the  external  zone  of  the 
hepatic  lobules.  (Fig.  8.)  It  accumulates  here  within 
the  cells  as  minute  globules,  which  as  they  increase 
coalesce  and  form  large  drops  of  fat.  These  ultimately 
completely  fill  and  distend  the  cells,  which  at  the  same 
time  become  larger  and  more  globular  in  shape.  (See 
Fig.  6.)     As  the  process  proceeds,  the   accumulation 
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sdvanceB  from  the  peripheiy  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lobule,  until  ita  whole  mass  msj  be  mvolved,  and  the 
cells  universallj  become  diatended  with  fat.  The  vitality 
of  the  cells  is  not  matemUy  impaired  bj  the  infiltration ; 
they  continae  to  perform  their  fonctions,  aa  is  ahown  by 
the  presence  of  l^  in  the  atoola  and  in  the  gaU-bladder. 

Fio.  8. 


RUtg  JMtr  Sfaowing  the  ftccnmulftljoii  of  fat  n  those  cells 
more  eapec  ally  wh  cb  are  situated  in  the  externa  zona  of  the 
lobule  There  B  also  some  ncrease  m  the  n  e  obu  a;  connective* 
tiSBna  (CirrboBis]  V  Hepatic  vein  1  Inter  obnla  connective- 
tiBsne      X  60 

In  aome  exceptional  casea  the  accnmnlat  on  of  fat  is  most 
marked  around  the  hepat  c  ve  n  Thia  according  to 
Virchow  IS  probably  to  be  eipla  ned  by  anpposing  that 
the  fat  is  becoming  excreted,  and  that  only  the  last  cella 
retain  a  little  of  it. 
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-  The  fatty  liver  is  somewhat  increased  in  size,  in 
advanced  stages  often  considerably  so.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  the  edges  are  thickened  and  rounded,  the  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  although  the  absolute  weight  may 
be  increased,  If  the  infiltration  be  slight,  involving  merely 
the  portal  zone  of  the  lobules,  the  cut  surface  will  present 
a  mottled  appearance,  the  external  fatty  zone  beling  of  an 
opaque  yellowish-white  colour,  whilst  the  central  portion 
remains  unaltered,  or  is  perhaps  somewhat  hypersemic. 
The  more  extensive  the  infiltration  the  larger  is  the  pale 
zone,  and  ultimately,  when  the  whole  lobule  is  involved, 
there  may  be  left  in  the  centre  merely  a  reddish-brown 
point,  which  corresponds  with  the  commencement  of  the 
hepatic  vein ;  and  in  many  cases  even  this  point  is  lost. 
The  organ  is  then  of  an  almost  uniform  opaque  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  the  boundary  between  the  individual 
lobules  may  be  completely  obscured.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  much  more  abundant  in 
some  portions  of  the  liver  than  in  others,  so  that  on 
section  yellowish  points  and  streaks  are  seen  scattered 
over  its  surface.  The  consistence  of  the  organ  is  much 
diminished,  it  feels  doughy,  and  pits  on  pressure  with  the 
finger,  and  the  knife  used  to  cut  it  becomes  coated  with 
oil.  The  pressure  exercised  by  the  infiltrated  fat  produces 
considerable  ansamia  of  the  organ,  but  the  interference 
with  the  circulation  is  never  sufficient  to  cause  ascites, 
haemorrhage,  or  other  evidences  of  portal  congestion. 

The  liver  is  especially  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  fatty 
accumulation.  This,  as  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  is  owing — firstly,  to  the  excess  of  non-nitrogenous 
oxidisible  matter  in  the  portal  blood ;  secondly,  to  the 
deoxidised  condition  of  the  portal  blood;  and  thirdly, 
to  the  low  pressure  and  slowness  of  circulation  in 
the  portal  vessels — conditions  the  least  favourable  to 
oxidation,* 

*  *' Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics."    Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
p.  179. 
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An  accmnnlation  of  fat  in  the  liver  occurs  nnder  two 
opposite  conditions — one  in  which  there  is  general  obesity, 
and  the  fat  accumulates  in  the  liver  in  common  with  other 
parts;  and  another,  in  which  there  is  general  emacia- 
tion, and  a  consequent  impairment  of  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  blood.  The  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver 
which  is  so  constantly  associated  with  certain  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  is  also  partly  due  to  imperfect 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  from  destruction  of  lung-tissue. 
Fatty  liver  caused  by  phosphorus  and  other  poisons  has 
been  already  alluded  to. 

The  other  variety  of  fatty  degeneration — fatty  meta- 
morphosis— will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
FATTY  DEGENERATION  (continued). 

FATTY  METAMORPHOSIS. 

This  differs  from  fatty  infiltration,  inasmuch  as  the  fat 
is  derived  from  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  tissues 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  fatty,  saccharine,  or  nitro- 
genous principles  of  the  food. 

^  The  process  consists  in  the  gradual  replacement  of  the 
protoplasm  of  cells  by  molecular  fat,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  fat  makes  its 
appearance  as  minute  granules  and  molecules,  usually 
first  in  the  protoplasm,  and  subsequently  in  the  nucleus. 
The  granules — which  are  charactensed  by  their  dark 
colour,  sharp  contour,  strong  refractive  power,  and  solu- 
bility in  ether — gradually  increase  in  number,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  may  be  trans- 
formed. As  they  increase  some  of  them  may  coalesce, 
and  so  form  dislinct  drops  of  fat.    As  the  procesB  pxo- 
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ceeds  the  cells  undergo  an  increase  in  size  and  become 
more  globular  in  shape,  the  nucleus  becomes  involved, 
the  cell- wall,  when  this  exists,  is  destroyed,  and  the  cell 
may  thus  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  granular  fat. 
(Fig.  9.) 

These  granules  of  fat  sometimes  remain  for  some  time 
in  a  coherent  form,  and  they  then  constitute  what  were 
formerly  known  as  the  "inflammatory"  or  "exudation  cor- 
puscles," or  "  corpuscles  of  Gluge,"  which  are  so  common 
in  chronic  cerebral  softening,  and  in  some  other  forms 
of  fatty  degeneration.  (Fig.  9,  h.)  Ultimately  the  albu- 
minous matter  between  the  granules  of  fat  liquefies,  the 
corpuscles  break  up,  and  the  fat  becomes  distributed  in  the 
tissue.  (Fig.  9, 6).  These  granular  corpuscles  will  be  more 
fully  considered  when  speaking  of  cerebral  softening. 


Fig.  9. 


■  .• 


Fatty  Metamorphosis  of  Cells,  a.  From  a 
cancer,  b.  From  the  brain  in  chronic  soften- 
ing. The  latter  show  the  large  "granular 
corpuscles,"  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
these  become  disintegrated,     x  20(X 

Types  of  this  pathological  process  are  furnished  by 
many  well-known  physiological  ones,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  which  is  perhaps  the  secretion  of  milk. 
The  secretion  of  milk  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : 
—The  mammary  gland  becomes  exceedingly  vascular, 
white  blood-corpuscles  escape  from  the  vessels,  the  epi- 
thelium multiplies,  and  a  large  number  of  young  cells 
thus  make  their  appearance  in  the  ducts  of  the  gland. 
These  cells  as  they  are  produced  become  converted  into 
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fat,  tlie  cells  break  up,  and  tbe  fatty  matters  in  a  more 
or  less  coherent  form  constitute  the  milk-corpuscles.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  process  the  grannies  of  fat 
cohere  and  form  the  colostmm-corpnscles,  which  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  large  gr-anular  corpuscles  met 
with  in  chronic  cerebral  softening,  &c.  (Fig.  9,  b) ;  but  as 
the  secretion  becomes  fully  established,  and  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  cells  takes  place  more  rapidly,  the  fatty 
molecules  become  at  once  distributed  in  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  suspended,  giving  to  the  secretion  its 
characteristic  white  colour.  The  milk-corpuscles  thus 
formed  are  replaced  continuously  by  new  cells,  which  in 
their  turn  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  in  this 
manner  a  continuous  formation  and  destruction  of  cells 
take  place.  Other  examples  of  fatty  metamorphosis  are 
afforded  by  the  formation  of  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the 
skin,  the  cerumen  of  the  ears,  and  the  corpus  luteum  in 
the  ovary;  all  of  which  take  place  in  the  same  way 
by  the  fatty  metamorphosis  and  destruction  of  newly 
formed  cells. 

The  immediate  effect  of  fatty  metamorphosis  is  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  softening  of  the  affected  part,  and 
necessarily  to  impair  or  annihilate  function.  If  large 
tracts  of  tissue  are  affected,  the  change  is  readily  recog- 
nisable by  the  diminution  in  consistence  and  elasticity 
which  are  produced,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  the 
opaque  yellowish-white  colour.  If,  however,  the  change 
is  limited  to  minute  portions  of  the  tissue,  its  existence 
can  only  be  discovered  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  fatty  particles  into  which  the  cells  have  been 
transformed  are,  under  favourable  circumstances,  readily 
absorbed.  The  fat  may  thus  be  removed  and  the  degene- 
rative process  cease  before  the  part  has  been  dangerously 
involved.  Such  recovery  probably  often  occurs,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  kidneys  and  heart.  When  the  elements 
are  completely  degenerated  the  fatty  debris  is  also 
usually  removed  by  absorption.  This  is  seen  in  the  fatty 
degeneration  and  absorption  of  inffammatory  pTO^uc\)^, 
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such  as  occurs  in  croupous  pneumonia.  In  order  for 
such  absorption  to  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  the 
tissue  should  be  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  degenerated  products  are  liable 
to  undergo  certain  changes  whereby  they  become  con- 
verted into  a  pultaceous  crumbling  material  somewhat 
resembling  cheese: — this  is  known  as  oaseation* 

CASBATZOV. — This  is  a  modification  of  the  degene- 
rative process  in  which  the  fatty  products  gradually  dry 
up  into  a  yellowish  friable*  material,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  soft  cheese.  This  change  appears  to  be  owing  to 
a  natural  dryness  of  the  degenerated  tissue,  resulting  from 
deficient  vascular  supply.  It  is  most  frequent  in  parts 
which  contain  but  few  vessels,  or  in  those  in  which  these 
become  obliterated  by  inflammatory  products  or  by  some 
new  growth.  Growths  composed  of  closely-crowded  cells — 
as  epithelial  accumulations  within  the  pulmonary  alveoli, 
growths  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  brain,  and  in 
osseous  structures,  are  the  most  liable  to  become  caseous. 

The  process  consists  in  a  gradual  drying  up  of  the 
degenerated  elements ;  the  fluids  are  absorbed,  the  cells 
— which  are  many  of  them  incompletely  degenerated — 
shrivel  and  atrophy,  the  fat  undergoes  partial  saponifica- 
tion, cholesterine  forms,  and  the  tissue  thus  becomes 
converted  into  a  soft,  yellowish- white,  cheesy  substance, 
composed  of  atrophied  cells,  fatty  debris,  and  cholesterine 
crystals.  This  material  may  gradually  dry  up  more  and 
more,  and  ultimately  become  encapsuled  by  a  layer  of 
fibrous  tissue. 

These  cheesy  matters  are  constantly  met  with,  espe- 
cially in  the  lungs,  and  considerable  confusion  has  arisen 
as  to  their  nature  and  origin  in  this  situation.  This  has 
proceeded  from  its  having  been  formerly  the  custom  to 
look  upon  all  cheesy  masses  as  essentially  tubercular. 
Tubercle,  it  is  true,  often  undergoes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  may  thus,  like  all 
other  growths  which  have  undergone  this  process,  be- 
come converted  into  a  yellow  cheesy  substance;  but  it 
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is  by  no  means  true  that  all  cheesy  masses  are  tnber- 
cular.  The  pathological  significance  of  caseation  is 
thus  less  limited  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
although  this  change  is  nndonbtedly  most  common  in 
tuberculous  and  scrofulous  lesions,  its  occurrence  merely 
indicates  that  the  elements  have  undergone  fatty  meta- 
morphosis, and  under  no  circumstances  is  it  in  itself 
evidence  of  any  one  particular  form  of  morbid  growth. 
(See  "  Scrofulous  Inflammation.") 

The  caseous  mass  may  subsequently  become  calcified, 
or  undergo  a  process  of  softening  and  liquefaction. 

CA&CzrzCATZOV. — This  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
preceding  process.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  caseous  mass  is  completely  enclosed 
and  isolated  from  the  external  air,  as  when  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  in  bone,  or  when  encapsuled  in  the  lungs. 
The  mass  becomes  infiltrated  with  calcareous  particles, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  a  calcareous  concretion.    (See 

Calcareous  Degeneration.") 

SOFTCVZiro. — This  process  consists  in  a  liquefaction 
of  the  caseous  substance,  which  is  probably  owing  to  some 
chemical  change  in  its  constituents.  It  most  commonly 
occurs  in  parts  which  come  into  contact  with  the  external 
air,  especially  in  those  situated  in  the  lungs.  The 
caseous  mass  liquefies,  and  is  converted  into  a  thin  puri- 
form  liquid,  containing  curd-like  cheesy  matter,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  looks  much  like  pus,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope is  seen  to  consist  simply  of  granular  debris,  fat, 
and  cholesterine  crystals.  This,  if  not  discharged,  may, 
like  the  caseous  masses,  ultimately  dry  up  and  become 
calcified. 


FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  ARTERIES. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries  may  be  a  primary  or 
secondary  affection.  As  a  secondary  process  it  is  met 
with  in  atheroma  and  other  inflammatory  conditiou^  oi 
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the  vessels,  in  which  the  fattjr  change  ia  preceded  bj 
a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  sab-endothelial  connectire- 
tisane.     (See  "  Atheroma,") 

Primary  fatty  d^eneration  ia  a  passive  proceaB,  not 
being  preceded  by  any  increased  nutritiTe  activity  of  the 
parts  affected  by  it.  It  may  affect  both  the  internal, 
middle,  and  external  coats  of  the  artery,  but  it  ia  most 
common  in  the  firat-named  situation.  The  change  nanaHy 
commencea  in  the  endothelium  and  the  connective -tiaanft 
cells  in  the  most  interna]  layers  of  the  inner  coat,  amaU 
gronpa  of  cella  beiwming  affected  in  variona  parts  of  the 
Teasol;  and  it  may  gradually  extend  from  within  out- 
warda,  the  intercellular  snbstance  aoflening,  until,  in 
eiceptioaal  cases,  the  whole  tbicknesa  of  the  intima  is 
destroyed,    (Fig.  lu.) 

Fra.  10, 


Fatly  Iirgeneralioa  qf  the  Irlemai  Coat  qT  lA^ 
Aorta  Small  yellowish  vb\U>  pa,tclieH  scat- 
Urfd  over  the  lining  mcmbiana  of  the  vbbbbI 
A  very  thin  layer  peeled  off  And  x  200  ehowing 
the  groups  of  tut  molecules,  and  the  distnbutioD 


In  the  earLer  stages  of  the  process  the  condition  is 
recognised  by  the  existence  of  small  irr^ular  shaped 
patches  of  an  opaque  yellowish  white  colour  projecting 
very  shghtly  above  the  surface  of  the  intima.  These, 
which  are  so  constantly  met  with  on  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  aorta,  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  atheroma. 
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The;  are  in  moat  caaea,  liawever,  readily  diatingnuhablu 
by  their  superficiality,  and  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  stripped  off  from  the  subjacent  layers,  which 
present  a  natural  appearance.  In  atheroma,  on  the  other 
band — which  affects  the  deeper  stmctnres — if  the  super* 
ficial  layer  be  removed,  the  opacity  acd  thickening  are 
seen  to  exist  beneath  it.  In  many  caeeB  the  change  is 
limited  entirely  to  the  innermost  layers  of  the  vessel ;  the 
more  the  sobjacent  tissnes  are  involved,  the  greater  is  the 
irregnlarity  in  the  shape  of  the  patches,  and  the  less  readily 
can.  they  be  separated  with  the  forceps.  The  opaque 
patches  occasionally  break  down,  the  cells  are  destroyed, 
the  intercellular  substance  softens,  and  the  grannlar  debris 
is  ottiried  away  by  thecircalation,  leaving  small,  irregular, 
superficial  erosions  apon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vessel.  These  erosions  are  not  ulcers  in  the  tme  sense  of 
that  term,  not  being  the  result  of  an  active  process.  They 
resemble  the  aaperficial  erosions  so  common  upon  the 
mncouB  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Wilson  Poi. 


Btttg  Degentratloa  <f  mmlt  f«>Ht9  of  Pta 
Haltr.  Prom  a  caae  of  chronic  Brighl'a 
Disekae.  o.  A  small  urtflry,  tbe  coaW  of  which 
uv  Bomewhat  thickened,  b.  A.  capillar;,  ia 
which  are  flBBn  a  few  red  Mood-corpuflcles. 
X  MO. 
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Simple  fatty  degeneration  may  occur  in  any  of  the 
arteries,  but  it  is  in  the  smaller  ones  that  its  injurious 
influence  is  most  marked,  and  in  these  it  is  more  especially 
liable  to  affect  the  external  coat.  (Fig.  11.)  Here,  by 
diminishing  the  elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  vessels, 
it  causes  degenerative  changes  in  the  parts  which  they 
supply,  and  often  leads  to  rupture.  This  is  exemplified 
by  many  cases  of  chronic  cerebral  softening  and  cerebral 
hasmorrhage,  although  here  atheromatous  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  fatty  changes.  In  the  larger  arteries,  as 
the  aorta — where  it  is  exceedingly  common — it  is  of  less 
importance,  the  inflammatory  process,  atheroma,  having 
here  a  far  more  deleterious  efiect. 

TATTY  DSGSN'SRil.TZON'  OF  C API^Ti  /I  MTiB.— 
The  capillaries  may  also  be  the  seat  of  fatty  changes. 
Here  they  are  most  common  in  the  nervous  centres,  and 
in  the  kidneys  in  Bright's  disease.  (See  Fig.  11,  b.)  The 
process  commences  in  the  endothelial  cells,  and  may  in- 
volve considerable  areas  of  the  capillary  wall,  so  that 
rupture  is  often  the  ultimate  result.  This  is  common  in 
the  smallest  cerebral  blood-vessels,  where  it  is  sometimes 
a  cause  of  cerebral  (capillary)  haemorrhage. 

Primary  fatty  degeneration  of  blood-vessels  is  in  most 
cases  a  senile  change ;  it  is  an  expression  of  that  general 
impairment  of  vitality  which  exists  in  advanced  life,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  similar  changes  in  other  parts. 
"When,  however,  it  is  limited  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  largest  arteries  it  is  often  met  with  in  early  life  and 
in  persons  who  are  otherwise  perfectly  healthy.  Fatty 
degeneration  secondary  to  inflammatory  conditions  will  be 
considered  subsequently.  (See  "Inflammation  of  Blood- 
vessels.*') 

FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  MUSCLE. 

Both  striated  and  non- striated  muscle  may  be  the  seat 
of  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  latter,  the  muscular  fibre- 
cells  are  the  seat  of  the  change;  they  become  filled  with 
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fat  grannies  and  are  nltimatelj  destroyed.      This  con- 
dition is  frequently  met  with  in  the  middle  coat  of  arteries 
which  are  undergoing  fatty  degene- 
ration. Fig.  12. 

In  striated  mnscle — ^both  in  the 
voluntary  and  in  the  involuntary  of 
the  heart — ^the  fibres  themselves  are 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  which 
consists  in  the  replacement  of  the  al- 
buminous matter,  of  which  the  fibre  is 
composed,  by  fat.     The  earliest  stage        Fatty  Degeneration 

of    the    affection   is    characterised   by    of  Muscular  Fibres 
.    ,.  ^.     ^  .       ^T       .  "^     <if  Heart,    a.  Earliea 

an  moistinctness  in  the  transverse  stage.  5.  More  ad- 
markings  of  the  fibres,  which  in  many  vanced.  x  400. 
parts  become  studded  with  minute 
particles  of  fat.  (Fig.  12.)  These  gradually  increase  in 
number  and  size,  and  are  usually  distributed  somewhat 
irregularly  within  the  sarcolemma.  In  some  parts 
single  rows  of  granules  are  found  running  along  the  length 
of  the  fibre;  in  others,  they  are  grouped  around  the 
nuclei  or  arranged  in  transverse  lines  corresponding 
with  the  striaB  of  the  muscle.  The  fibres  become 
extremely  friable,  and  are  readily  broken  up  into  short 
fragments.  As  the  process  proceeds  the  transverse 
markings  entirely  disappear,  and  nothing  but  molecular 
fat  and  oil  globules  are  seen  within  the  sarcolemma. 
The  sarcolenmia  itself  may  ultimately  be  destroyed,  and 
nothing  remain  of  the  original  fibre  but  the  fatty  debris 
into  which  its  albuminous  constituents  have  been  con- 
verted. This  is  true  fatty  degeneration  of  muscle ;  in  it 
the  muscular  elements  are  destroyed^  and  it  thus  differs 
essentially  from  fatty  inilltration,  in  which  there  is 
simply  a  development  of  fat  between  the  fasciculi,  the 
fasciculi  themselves  not  being  primarily  affected.  (See 
*' Fatty  Infiltration  of  Muscle.") 
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PATTY  DEGENERATION   OP  THE  HEART. 

It  is  in  the  heaxt  that  fatty  degeneration  of  mnscle  is 
most  frequently  met  with,  and  here  it  assumes  a  most 
important  aspect  from  the  deleterious  influence  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  motor  power  of  the  organ.  The  mus- 
cular substance  may  be  affected  throughout,  or  the  dege- 
neration may  be  confined  to  certain  portions  of  it.  The 
wider  the  extent  of  tissue  that  is  affected,  the  less 
advanced,  as  a  rule,  is  the  degree  of  the  degeneration.  It 
is  in  those  cases  in  which  small  tracts  of  tissue  only  are 
involved  that  the  process  is  met  with  in  its  most  advanced 
sta^e. 

When  the  change  is  slight  and  more  or  less  general, 
the  muscle  is  somewhat  softer  and  more  flabby  than 
natural ;  it  is  more  friable,  and  often  breaks  with  a  soft, 
granular  fracture;  and  its  colour  is  rather  paler  and 
more  opaque  than  that  of  healthy  cardiac  tissue.  Under 
the  microscope  the  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  have  lost 
to  some  extent  their  striated  appearance,  and  to  contain 
granules  of  fat.     (Fig.  12,  a.) 

This  diffuse  form  of  degeneration  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  oxidation  processes 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  in  all  those  diseases,  in  short, 
which  are  attended  by  marked  anaemia,  whether  this 
anaemia  be  gradually  or  rapidly  induced.  In  the  case 
from  which  the  accompanying  drawing  was  taken  the 
degeneration  was  acute.  (Fig.  13.)  This  was  the  case  of 
a  weakly  young  girl  who  was  under  my  care  suffering 
from  slight  valvular  disease.  She  quickly  succumbed 
with  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other 
muscles,  which  was  induced  by  a  profuse  loss  of  blood 
during  a  menstrual  period,  and  by  inability  to  retain 
food.*  Interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  coronary 
arteries  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  a  more  or  less  general 

*  This  case  is  reported  in  •*  Trans.  Clinical  Society,  London," 
vol  viii.    1875. 
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degeneration  of  the  mnHcalar  tiasne.  This  oconra  espe- 
cially as  a  resnlt  of  aortic  mcompetence,  and  eiplaina  the 
early  failure  of  cardiac  power  ia  thia  form  of  valvular 
diiease.  Atheromatoas  changee  in  tbeee  arteries,  such  as 
result  from  the  increased  blood-presenre  of  Bright'a  dis- 
ease, lead  in  the  same  way  to  fatty  degeueration.   Lastly, 


Aeute  FtiUp  Degtrieratv/n  (if  Heart  and  (foUter  Vaclei  o.  Heart 
b  Rectas  ■bdomiuis  Tbe  whole  of  the  heart  t  esue  wu  affected 
ud  aUo  tbe  miudes  m  uther  parts  of  tbe  bod;      x  100 

in  its  slightest  degrees,  a  diffnse  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  Bometimes  occnrs  in  the  conrse  of  acute  febrile 
diseases.  This  will  be  again  referred  to  in  tbe  chapter 
treating  of  the  histological  ehangea  produced  by  pyrexia- 
Sometimes  the  degeneration,  althongh' perhaps  more  or 
less  general,  ia  mnch  more  advanced  in  some  parte  than 
in  oUiers.  In  snch  cases  the  heart  presents  a  mottled 
appearance ;  opaque  pale  jellonish  or  browmah.  poAiC^iBa 
t2 
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are  seen  irre^larly  distributed  tlLronghout  its  substance. 
These  patches,  which  vary  considerably  in  size  and  form, 
are  met  with  especially  in  the  papillary  muscles,  the 
columnsB  cameae,  and  in  the  layers  of  fibres  immediately 
beneath  the  endocardium.  They  may  also  occur  beneath 
the  pericardium,  and  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  organ. 
They  correspond  with  the  most  degenerated  portions  of 
the  tissue.  They  are  soft  and  flabby,  and  have  a  rotten 
consistence,  tearing  readily  under  the  finger.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  fatty  degeneration,  their  sarcolemma  containing  mole- 
cules of  fat  and  oil  globules,  which  in  many  parts  have 
escaped  and  lie  free  amongst  the  surrounding  leiw  degene- 
rated  tissues.  (Fig.  12,  h.)  These  more  localised  degene- 
rations are  most  common  in  old  people,  and  usually  result 
from  considerable  disease  of  some  branches  of  the  coronary 
blood-vessels,  and  not  from  conditions  of  general  ansemia. 
The  peripheral  layers  of  muscular  tissue  also  frequently 
undergo  extensive  fatty  degeneration  as  the  result  of 
pericarditis.     The  connection    between   these  localised 

degenerations  and  rupture  and  aneur- 
^^*  ism  of  the  heart  is  well  known. 

BSOW     ATROPB7     OF     TBB 

HBART. — Somewhat  allied  to,  and 
occasionally  associated  with,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart,  is  the  condi- 
tion known  as  brown  atrophy.  This 
consists  in  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  together  with  the 
JBnmn  Atrophy  v  formation  of  granules  of  brownish- 
the  Heart.  Showing    yellow  or  blackish  pigment.     These 

phy  of  the  fibres,    bably   the    colouring    matter    of    the 

The  latter  have  in    muscle,  are  either  grouped  in  clusters 
some  parts    under-  ,    .,  i  .  n 

gone  slight  fatty  me-    around  the  nuclei,  or  more  generally 

tamorphosis.  x  400.    distributed  within  the  fibre.   The  fibres 

are  frequently,  at  the  same  time,  the 

Beat  of  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration.    (Fig.  14.)    This 
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change  nsnallj  occurs  as  a  senile  one,  or  as  a  part  of 
general  marasmus  from  other  causes.  It  is  also  met 
with  in  some  cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Its  recogni- 
tion is  in  most  cases  impossible  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

PATTY  DEGBNEEATION  OP  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Patty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  frequently  occurs  as 
a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  organs.  This  secondary 
degeneration  will  be  alluded  to  when  treating  of  renal 
inflammations.  Primary  fatty  degeneration  is  much  less 
frequent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  renal  epi- 
thelium very  commonly  contains  more  or  less  fat ;  but  it 
is  only  when  this  is  excessive  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a 
diseased  condition.  This  excessive  formation  of  fat  in  the 
kidney  is,  I  think,  less  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is,  however,  occasionally  met  with  in  chronic  diseases, 
especially  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  is  also  a  result  of 
poisoning  by  phosphorus. 

In  simple  fatty  degeneration,  the  change  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  epithelium  of  the  cortex.  The  cortex  presents 
on  section  a  somewhat  yellowish-white  surface,  often 
slightly  mottled,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  is  most  marked 
near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids.  There  is  no  adhesion  of 
the  capsule  or  granulation  of  the  surface.  This  change 
appears  to  interfere  but  little,  if  any,  with  the  functions 
of  the  organs,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  analo- 
gous change  in  the  liver.  It  is  not  usually  accompanied 
by  albuminuria. 

CEBEBRAL  SOPTENING. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  place  to  speak  of 
cerebral  softening,  inasmuch  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
brain-tissue  usually  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  histological  changes.  Softening  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance is  essentially  a  necrotic  process,  and  may  result 
from  all  those  conditions  which  interfere  mtlo.  ^^.^cxiX^x 
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supply.  The  portions  of  the  brain  which  are  the  seat  of 
this  change  may  be  merely  rather  softer  than  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  tissue,  breaking  down  more  readily 
under  a  stream  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
them — or  they  may  be  completely  diffluent.  They  are 
never  distinctly  circumscribed,  but  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  the  neighbouring  tissue. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  change  is  seen  to  consist  in 
a  disintegration  of  the  nerve-tissue.  The  white  substance 
of  the  fibres  first  coagulates,  then  breaks  up  into  masses 
of  various  sizes  (myeline),  and  these  usually  undergo  more 

Fig.  15. 


Chronic  White  Softenivg  of  the  Brain. — Showing 
the  granular  coi'puscles,  broken-down  nerve- 
fibres,  and  fat  granules,  of  which  the  softened 
substance  is  composed.  One  or  two  nucleated 
cells  (probably  nerve-cells)  are  also  visible. 
X  250. 

or  less  fatty  metamorphosis.  The  cells  of  the  neuroglia, 
the  small  blood-vessels,  and,  when  the  grey  matter  is 
implicated,  the  large  nerve-cells,  are  also  involved  in  the 
necrotic  change.  The  tissue  is  thus  converted  into  broken- 
down  fibres,  granular  matter,  and  molecular  fat,  and 
amongst  this  are  numbers  of  the  large  granular  cor- 
puscles already  alluded  to  (Fig.  16).  These  corpuscles, 
as  previously  stated,  although  formerly  looked  upon  as 
the  result  of  inflammation,  appear  to  be  simply  con- 
glomerations of  granular  matter  resulting  from  the 
defeneration  of  cellular  elements  (see  Fig.  9),  and    in 
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the  brain,  where  they  are  much  the  most  common,  many 
of  the  granules  are  probably  myeline  and  not  fat.  These 
corpuscles  are  exceedingly  characteristic  of  cerebral  soften- 
ing. They  vary  in  size  from  ^^  to  -g^^j^  inch  in  diameter, 
and  originate,  according  to  Yirchow  and  Robin,  from  the 
cells  of  the  neuroglia — ^the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain. 
The  small  arteries  and  capillaries  running  through  the 
softened  part  are  many  of  them  filled  with  granules  and 
granular  cells,  the  latter  probably  originating  in  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
part  and  undergone  fatty  changes.  As  the  process  pro- 
ceeds, the  cerebral  substance  is  completely  destroyed,  and 
all  trace  of  nerve-structure  is  ultimately  lost.* 

The  colour  of  the  softened  portion  varies  considerably. 
It  may  resemble  that  of  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue, 
or  be  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tint.  According  to  these 
variations  in  colour,  cerebral  softenings  have  been  classi- 
fied into  wblte*  yellow,  and  red.  The  colour  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the 
part,  and  on  this  account  is  important,  as  indicating 
the  manner  in  which  the  softening  has  been  brought 
about. 

ivmte  Boftenlnff. — This  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  a  chronic  process.  It  occurs  especially  in  old  people, 
and  is  here  usually  due  to  that  disease  of  the  smaller 
cerebral  blood-vessels  and  consequent  interference  with 
the  circulation  which  is  common  as  a  result  of  age.  The 
impairment  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  must 
also  constitute  an  auxiliary  in  the  causation  of  the  imper- 
fect vascular  supply.  The  change  in  the  inner  coat  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  due  to  syphilis  is  another  cause  of  this 
form  of  softening  (see  "  Syphilis").  It  is  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  supply  of  blood  is  diminished  which 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  hypersamia  or  haemorrhage,  so 

•  According  to  Prof.  Oohnheim  the  granular  corpuscles  are 
white  blood-cells  impregnated  with  fatty  or  other  particles  derived 
from  the  surrounding  degenerated  tissue. — Vorlesunffen  ueber  Allg, 
Pathologie,  Band  1. 
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that  the  colour  of  the  softened  portion  either  resembles 
that  of  healthy  brain-tissue,  or  is  an  opaque  dirty  white. 
White  softening  is  sometimes  acute,  in  which  case  it  is 
usually  due  to  the  sudden  obstruction  of  the  circnlation 
by  the  impaction  of  an  embolus  in  one  of  the  larger 
arteries.     (See  **  Embolism  of  the  Brain.") 

Tellow  Softening. — This  is,  in  most  cases,  simply  a 
variety  of  the  former  process,  in  which,  from  the  fine  state 
of  division  and  close  aggregation  of  the  granular  matter, 
a  dead  yellowish-white  colour  is  imparted  to  the  softening 
tissue.  This  colour  is  probably  often  partly  owing  to  the 
presence  of  altered  blood  pigments,  the  result  of  some 
previous  slight  extravasation.  The  pigment  may  some- 
times be  seen  as  fine  dark  grannies,  scattered  through  the 
cells  of  the  neuroglia  and  the  nerve-cells  of  the  grey 
matter,  where  at  first  sight  they  look  like  fatty  particles: 
they  are  distinguished,  however,  by  their  dark  black 
colour.  A  softening  of  the  brain  more  rapidly  induced, 
as.  by  embolism  or  thrombosis,  may  also  occasionally  be 
of  a  yellow  colour.  This,  however,  is  only  the  case  when 
the  softened  portion  has  attained  a  certain  age,  and  much 
of  the  extravasated  blood  has  been  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. Lastly,  a  condition  of  gelatinous  oedema  of  a 
yellow  colour,  which  has  been  described  by  Rokitansky  as 
often  being  present  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cerebral 
tumours,  has  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  yellow  softening. 

Bed  Softening. — This  is  commonly  a  more  acute  affec- 
tion, most  frequently  dependent  upon  vascular  obstruc- 
tion, either  from  embolism  or  thrombosis.  There  is  col- 
lateral hyperaemia,  rupture  of  capillaries,  and  extravasa- 
tion of  blood;  the  softened  tissue  is  consequently  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  These  forms  of  softening  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  **  Embolism."  Red  softening  is 
also  sometimes  associated  with  the  chronic  white  variety, 
some  of  the  diseased  vessels  giving  way,  and  thus  extra- 
vasation of  blood  taking  place  into  the  already  softened 
tissue.  Lastly,  red  softening  may  be  inflammatory.  (See 
"  Inflammation  of  the  Brain.") 
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CHAPTER   V. 
MUCOID  AND  COLLOID  DEGBNEEATION. 

Under  this  head  is  included  a  class  of  morbid  changes 
which  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  softening  of  the 
tissues.  Colloid  and  mucoid  degeneration  h  ave  frequently 
been  described  under  the  common  term  of  "colloid 
softenings,"  but,  although  they  are  closely  allied  and 
sometimes  associated,  they  appear  to  constitute  two 
distinct  processes. 

mrcoxB  SBOBra&ATZOV. — ^This  consists  in  the 
transformation  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the 
tissues  into  ini&ciny  owing  to  which  they  become  con- 
verted iflto  a  material  of  a  soft,  mucilaginous,  jelly-like 
consistence.  This  is  the  condition  of  nearly  all  tissues 
in  their  immature  or  foetal  state  :  the  connective  tissues 
in  the  foetus  consist  almost  entirely  of  this  soft 
mucin-yielding  substance.  Some  tissues  retain  these 
characters  after  birth.  The  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  are  both  composed  of  this 
substance. 

A  mucoid  change  occurs  as  a  physiological  process  in 
the  secretion  of  mucus.  The  newly-formed  cells  undergo 
mucoid  transformation,  which  results  in  their  destruction, 
and  the  mucus  is  thus  liberated;  or  the  cells  may 
evacuate  the  mucus  without  being  destroyed.  This  pro- 
cess occurs  much  more  rapidly  in  all  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Mucin  is  closely  alHed  to  albumen,  more  so  than  to 
either  gelatin  or  chondrin  :  it  differs  from  it  in  not  con- 
taining sulphur.  Like  albumen,  it  is  only  met  with  in 
alkaline  fluids — ^being  held  in  solution  by  the  free  alkali— 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  bj  dilute  acetic  acid.   1^» 
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differs  from  albamen  in  being  insolnble  in  an  excess  of 
the  acid,  and  also  in  not  being  precipitated  by  boiling, 
by  tannin,  or  by  bichloride  of  mercury.  Its  behaviour 
with  these  two  reagents  will  also  distinguish  it  from 
gelatin  and  chondrin,  which  are  both  precipitated  by 
thenu 

As  a  pathological  process  mucoid  degeneration  may 
also  affect  both  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  substance. 
It  is  met  with  in  catarrh  of  mucons  membranes,  and  in 
epithelial  cells  in  other  situations;  also  in  connective 
tissue,  cartilage,  especially  the  intervertebral  and  costal 
cartilages  of  old  people,  in  bone,  and  in  many  of  the  new 
formations.  Wherever  it  occurs  it  produces  softening  of 
the  affected  parts ;  which  are  transformed  into  a  homo- 
geneous, colourless  material,  of  a  soft  mucilaginous  jelly- 
like consistence.  If  the  change  is  limited  to  isolated 
portions  of  the  tissue,  the  softened  parts  surrounded  by 
those  which  are  unaltered,  often  present  the  appearance 
of  cysts.  These  cyst-like  formations  containing  mucoid 
substance  are  not  uncommonlv  met  with  in  the  costal 
cartilages  and  in  new  gi-owths. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  mucoid  change,  nothing  is 
known.  ' 

coXiXiOZS  DBGSxrsRATZOV.— This  is  allied  to  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
albuminoid  constituents  of  the  cells.  The  substance 
into  which  the  protoplasm  is  transformed  is  known  as 
ooUold  material.  Colloid  closely  resembles  mucin,  but  it 
differs  from  it  chemically,  in  containing  sulphur,  and  in 
not  being  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless, 
transparent,  glistening  material  of  the  consistence  of  jelly 
or  half-set  glue.  It  makes  its  appearance  within  the  cells 
as  small  lumps,  which  gradually  increase  in  size,  pushing 
the  nucleus  to  one  side,  until  they  completely  fill  the  cell. 
(Fig.  16.)  The  cells  are  thus  destroyed,  and  converted 
into  colloid  masses.  The  small  colloid  masses  sub- 
sequently swell  up,  coalesce,  and  so  form  larger  masses 
of    Brm,    transparent,    yellowish,    jelly-like    material, 
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which  are  readily  to  be  recogDised  by  the  naked  eye.    As 

the  colloid  matter  increases,  and  the  cells  are  destroyed, 

the  intercellular  substance  atrophies 

or  softens,  and  in  this  way  cyst-like  ^°*     * 

cavities  are  formed,  within  which  is 

contained   the  gelatinous  substance. 

Here  it  may  subsequently  undergo  a 

process    of    liquefaction.     (See    Fig. 

61). 

The  colloid  change  is  most  common 
in  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  choroid 
plexus,  and  in  many  of  the  new  forma- 
tions. (See  "Colloid  Cancer.")  Its 
causes  and  nature  are  as  obscure  as        ColMd  Cells,  from 

those  of  the    allied   mucoid   soften-     ^indfleisch.)*^^^ 
ing. 

It  is  when  occurring  in  new  formations  that  these  two 
forms  of  degeneration  assume  their  most  important 
aspects.  Certain  varieties  of  tumours  may  originate  as 
mucoid  or  colloid  growths,  or  may  subsequently  undergo 
these  morbid  transformations.  The  mucous  tumours 
(myxomata),  which  resemble  in  structure  the  umbilical 
cord,  consist  entirely  of  a  gelatinous  mucin-yielding  sub- 
stance. The  sarcomata,  lipomata,  enchondromata,  and 
the  cancers  may  also  become  the  seats  of  these  forms  of 
softening.  Such  growths  have  sometimes  been  described 
as  gelatiniform  or  colloid  canoers,  this  term  having  been 
applied  to  them  without  any  regard  to  their  structure  or 
real  nature.  Cancers,  it  is  true,  may  undergo  a  colloid 
change  (see  "  Colloid  Cancer") ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
true  that  all  tumours  possessing  these  soft  gelatiniform 
characters  are  celncers.  The  terms  **  mucoid"  or  **  colloid" 
applied  to  a  new  growth  merely  imply  certain  physical 
and  chemical  characters,  and  convey  but  little  informa- 
tion as  to  its  real  nature. 
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ZENKER'S  BEOEMEBATIOH  0 


Allnaiozi  muat  be  made  here  to  a  change  met  with  in 
the  muscles  in  tjphoid  fever,  and  occarring  nnder  certain 
other  conditions,  which  was  first  dcBcribed  hj  Zenker,  aud 
which  has  been  sapposed  to  be  somewhat  allied  to  colloid 
degeneration.  This  change,  when  oconrritig  in  typhoid, 
is  most  marked  in  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the 
adductors  of  the  thigh,  and  in  the  diaphragm.  The 
portions  of  mnscle  afiected  are  more  opaque  than  natural, 
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of  a  reddish-grey  or  browniah-yellow  colour,  and  abnor- 
mally friable.  Under  the  microacope,  the  altered  fibres  are 
mach  swollen,  the  transverse  striation  is  lost,  and  the 
sarcolemma  is  occupied  by  a  homogeneous,  structareless 
materiaL  This  material  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and,  as 
usually  seen,  presents  a  wrinkled  appearance,  or  is  broken 
nptransversely  into  several  irregalar  fragments.  (Fig.  17.) 
The  fibres  are  iieveruniversallyafleoted,  but  many  normal 
are  associated  with  altered  elements.  This  change 
necessarily  impairs  the  contractile  power  of  the  mnsola. 
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and  it  often  leads  to  rapture  of  some  of  the  fascicnli 
and  liaBmorrhage.  The  new  material  appears  to  be 
readily  absorbed,  and  the  lost  fibres  to  be  quickly 
regenerated. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  change,  but  little  is 
known.  Although  most  frequent  in  typhoid,  it  occurs 
occasionally  in  other  severe  febrile  diseases.  It  is  also 
described  by  Gomil  and  Eanvier  as  sometimes  occurring 
in  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  abscesses,  of  inflamed 
bone,  and  of  tumours.  Muscles  which  have  been  bruised 
or  otherwise  injured,  whether  before  or  after  systemic 
death,  occasionally  exhibit  a  similar  change;  and  Prof. 
Cohnheim  considers  that  it  is  probably  merely  some 
disturbed  form  of  post-mortem  coagulation  of  the 
muscle.  Whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  the  change  is 
due  to  some  abnormal  chemical  process  taking  place  in 
the  muscle  during  life,  must  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  remain  uncertain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LARDACEOUS  DEGENERATION. 

LAKDACiBOTJS  degeneration,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  degenerative  processes,  is  an  alteration  in 
the  tissues  characterised  by  the  appearance  in  them  of  a 
peculiar  homogeneous  translucent  substance  closely  allied 
to  albumen,  by  which  their  vitality  becomes  diminished 
and  their  functions  impaired.  It  is  often  known  as  the 
amyloid  change,  this  name  having  been  applied  to  it  by 
Virchow,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  new 
material  to  cellulose  or  starch.  The  term  lardaceous 
originated  in  the  fact  that  the  affected  organs  have  some- 
what the  appearance  of  lard  or  wax,  and  as  being  that  by 
which  it  is  perhaps  most  generally  known,  it  is  here 
adopted. 
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This  form  of  degeneration  is  very  rarely  a  primary 
affection,  but  almost  invariably  occurs  as  the  sequel  of 
some  other  disease.  There  are  two  conditions  which 
appear  to  be  especially  concerned  in  its  causation — 
suppuration  and  syphilis.  It  is  in  those  diseases  which 
are  attended  by  profuse  and  long-continued  suppuration^ 
such  as  chronic  diseases  of  bone,  empyema,  chronic  dis- 
integrative diseases  of  the  lungs,  chronic  pyelitis,  and 
chronic  intestinal  ulceration,  that  the  lardaceous  change 
is  most  frequently  met  with.  It  also  occurs  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  syphilis,  but  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  chronic  bone  disease  or  chronic  ulceration. 
In  quite  exceptional  cases  it  is  met  with  in  the  absence  of 
either  of  these  conditions. 

Nearly  every  organ  and  tissue  may  be  the  seat  of  the 
change ;  those,  however,  in  which  it  is  especially  prone  to 
occur  are  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  Isrmpliatic  grlands* 
the  kidneys,  and  the  intestines.  It  is  met  with  less 
frequently  in  the  stomach,  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  in 
the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  in  the  bladder,  prostate, 
and  generative  organs,  in  serous  membranes,  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  in  muscle.  It  also 
occasionally  affects  pathological  products,  as  thrombi, 
inflammatory  exudations,  &c.  It  is  rarely  limited  to  one 
organ,  but  several  organs  are  almost  invariably  simul- 
taneously affected  by  it. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  new  material  which  exists 
in  the  tissues,  the  analyses  of  Kekul^  and  Schmidt  show 
that  it  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  closely  allied  to  albu- 
men. The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  observers  are, 
however,  not  satisfactory,  as  they  were  unable  completely 
to  separate  the  substance  from  the  tissues.  More 
recently,  Kiihne  succeeded  in  more  completely  isolating 
it.  He  submitted  the  affected  organs  to  a  process  of 
artificial  digestion,  and  inasmuch  as  the  lardaceous 
substance  is  not  dissolved  by  digestion  with  pepsin,  it 
was  thus  obtained  free  from  the  tissues  in  which  it  was 
contained.     The   result   of  Kiihne's    analyses  is  very 
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similar  to  those  of  Kekul^  and  Schmidt.  Dr.  Dickinson 
regards  the  new  substance  as  fibrin  deprived  of  its 
alkaline  salts.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Marcet*  show 
that  the  affected  organs  are  considerably  deficient  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  they  contain  an  excess 
of  soda  and  chlorine.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated 
that  although  the  precise  composition  of  the  lardaceous 
substance  has  not  yet  been  determined,  the  results  of  the 
several  analyses  appear  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  is 
some  modification  of  albumen. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  lardaceous  sub- 
stance is  the  peculiar  reaction  which  it  gives  with  iodine, 
and  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  If  an  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine — made  with  the  help  of  potassium 
iodide — ^be  applied  to  a  lardaceous  organ,  the  affected 
portion  changes  to  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour.  This  is 
not  permanent,  but  gradually  passes  off,  and  the  part 
regains  its  former  appearance.  If  the  application  of  the 
iodine  be  followed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  blackish-blue  or  violet  tint  is  produced.  This 
latter  reaction,  however,  is  not  easily  obtained,  consi- 
derable nicety  being  required  in  the  application  of  the 
reagents.  The  following  is  the  method  for  obtaining  it, 
recommended  by  Professor  Yirchow: — A  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine  must  be  allowed  to  soak  well  into  the 
tissue,  the  excess  must  be  poured  off,  and  a  single  drop 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added,  when  a 
blue  or  violet  colour  will  be  produced,  either  at  once  or 
after  some  time.  In  the  hands  of  English  pathologists  this 
latter  reaction  has  certainly  met  with  but  little  success ; 
and  if  the  colour  be  obtained,  it  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, and  more  nearly  resembles  a  black  than  the  blue 
which  has  been  described.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
reaction  with  iodine  alone  is  sufficiently  characteristic, 
and  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  blue  by  the  subsequent 

•  See  **  Report  of  Committee  on  Lardaceous  Diseaae,*)  Traiu.  PaiK. 
Soc,  Lond.     1871. 
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addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary. 
If  the  change  is  at  all  advanced,  the  reddish-brown  colour 
will  be  produced  by  merely  pouring  the  aqueous  solution 
of  iodine  over  the  cut  surface  of  the  organ;  but  in  slighter 
degrees  of  the  affection,  thin  sections  must  be  made  with 
a  Valentin's  knife,  and  well  washed  with  water  to  remove 
the  blood,  before  the  coloration  with  iodine  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Certain  other  forms  of  altered  albumen  exhibit  a 
similar  colour  when  treated  with  iodine,  so  that  this 
reaction  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  characteristic. 
Recently  M.  Comil  has  discovered  another  property  of 
the  lardaceous  substance,  which  consists  in  the  deep 
violet  red  staining  which  it  undergoes  when  treated  with 
a  solution  of  methylaniline  violet,  the  healthy  tissue  being 
coloured  an  indigo  blue.  This  reaction  appears  to  be 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  the  staining  is  much  more  per- 
manent than  that  caused  by  iodine,  and  thus  is  more 
suited  for  microscopical  purposes;  and  as  the  iodine 
reaction  can  be  obtained  with  other  albuminous  bodies, 
M.  Comil's  method  is  especially  valuable  as  a  confirm- 
atory test. 

The  lardaceous  substance  usually  makes  its  appearance 
first  in  the  small  arteries,  the  cells  of  the  intima  and  of 
the  muscular  coat  being  first  affected,  then  the  remaining 
structures  of  the  arteiy.  When  the  vessels  have  become 
involved  the  new  material  appears  in  the  immediately 
surrounding  parts,  both  in  the  cells  and  in  the  inter- 
cellular substance.  The  change  may  thus  involve  the 
whole  organ,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  certain  portions.  In 
the  spleen,  for  example,  it  is  frequently  limited  to  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles ;  and  in  the  liver  to  the  cells  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  alterations  produced  in  the  tissues  by  this  degenera- 
tion are  very  characteristic.    The  cells  gradually  increase 
in  size,  they  lose  any  irregularities  in  their  contour,  and 
become  rounder  and  more  regular  in  shape,  their  nuclei 
disappe&T,  and  the  whole  cell  is  converted  into  a  structure- 
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less  homogeneous  body  whicli  Has  a  peculiar  translucent 
glistening  appearance.  (Fig.  18,  a.)  If  the  cells  are  in 
close  contact  many  of  them  may  coalesce,  aad  their  dis- 
tinctive boundaries  thus  become  obliterated.  (Fig.  18,  b.) 
The  intercellular  substance  in  the  same  way  acquires  a 
liomogeiieoue  glistening  appearance.     The  walU  of  the 

Fig.  18. 


Lardaceoua  Liver  Cells,  a.  Single  cells.  &.  Cells 
which  have  coalesced,     x  300.    (Eindfleisch.) 

small  arteries — in  which,  as  already  stated,  the  change 
usually  commences — become  considerably  thickened,  the 
cells  of  the  muscular  coat  enlarge  and  ultimately  coalesce, 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  becomes  diminished,  and  the  cir- 
culation through  it  is  consequently  impeded.  ( See  Fig.  20.) 
Organs  in  which  this  change  is  at  all  advanced  present 
features  so  characteristic  that  its  nature  can  be  readily 
recognised  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  usually  consider- 
ably increased  in  size ;  their  absolute  weight  is  increased, 
and  also  their  specific  gravity ;  their  surface  is  smooth, 
and  the  capsule  tense  and  stretched ;  their  consistence  is 
firm  and  somewhat  elastic.  On  section  they  exhibit  a 
peculiar  homogeneous,  glistening,  translacent  appearance, 
somewhat  resembling  wax  or  glue.  Owing  to  the  dimi- 
nished calibre  of  their  blood-vessels,  and  to  the  pressure 
exercised  by  the  new  material,  they  contain  but  little 
blood,  and  hence  are  always  pale  in  colour.  Although  the 
above  characters  are  often  sufficiently  marked,  they  should 
always  be  confirmed  by  the  application  of  iodine  or 
methylaniline  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  organ.  In  B\ig\i\«t 
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degrees  of  tlie  affection,  when  the  physical  characters  are 
but  little  altered,  the  application  of  these  reagents  may 
become  necessary  in  order  to  discover  the  presence  of  the 
new  snbstancQ. 

The  effect  of  lardaceons  degeneration  is  to  impair  or 
even  to  completely  destroy  the  nutrition  and  function 
of  those  organs  which  are  affected  by  it.  This  is 
owing  to  two  causes — the  obstruction  offered  to  the  cir^ 
culation,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  the  new  material 
upon  the  vitality  of  the  affected  cells.  The  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  which  results  partly  from  the  diminution 
in  the  calibre  of  the  small  arteries,  and  partly  from  the 
general  pressure  exercised  by  the  new  substance,  causes 
an  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  arterial  blood.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  cells  tend  to  undergo  fatty  meta- 
morphosis, which  indeed  is  frequently  associated  with  the 
lardaceons  change.  As  this  form  of  degeneration  is 
almost  invariably  secondary  to  some  grave  constitutional 
state,  it  can  rarely  be  looked  upon  as  in  itself  a  cause  of 
death,  although  it  may  materially  hasten,  and  even  deter- 
mine, the  fatal  termination. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  the  lardaceons  sub- 
stance, and  the  way  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  several  tissues  of  an  organ,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  disease  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  an  infiltration,  as  the  deposition  in  the 
tissues  of  some  new  material  derived  from  the  blood. 
This  view  is  based  upon  the  way  in  which  the  several 
tissues  of  an  organ  are  affected,  the  change  usually  com- 
mencing in  the  small  nutrient  blood-vessels,  and  extending 
from  them  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  affection,  several  organs  being  simulta- 
neously involved ;  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
almost  invariably  secondary  to  chronic  suppuration  or 
syphilis.  The  existence,  however,  of  any  albuminoid 
substance  in  the  blood  which  resembles  the  lardaceons 
material  in  its  chemical  reactions,  has  never  been  made 
out  even  in  the  most  marked  cases  of  the  disease.    This 
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fact  mnst  therefore  negative  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
simple  infiltration.  If  the  new  material  be  derived  from 
the  blood  at  all,  it  must  undergo  some  chemical  change 
subsequently  to  its  deposition  in  the  tissues.  Dr.  Dickin- 
son considers  that  it  is  dealkalised  fibrin,  which  is  depo- 
sited in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  alkali  which  it 
normally  contains.  This  loss  of  alkali  he  attributes  to 
the  chronic  suppuration  which  usually  precedes  the 
disease,  pus  containing  large  quantities  of  potassiam  and 
sodium  salts.  He  consequently  terms  the  disease  "depu- 
rative  infiltration."  •  Whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of 
the  change,  it  is  probably  due  to  sonie  abnormal  state  of 
the  blood ;  although  whether  the  new  substance  found 
in  the  organs  is  a  deposition,  or  an  altered  condition  of 
the  albumen  of  the  tissues  due  to  the  altered  blood,  must 
for  the  present  remain  uncertain. 

LABDACEOUS  DE6ENEBATI0N  OF  THE  UVEB. 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  the 
lardaceons  change,  and  here,  as  in  other  parts,  it  probably 
commences  in  the  small  nutrient  blood-vessels,  although 
the  alterations  are  much  the  most  marked  in  the  hepatic 
cells.  If  a  liver  be  examined  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
affection,  and  the  iodine  solution  applied  to  thin  washed 
sections  of  the  organ,  it  will  be  found  that  the  character- 
istic staining  is  limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  lobules — 
viz.,  to  those  which  are  situated  between  their  external 
and  central  parts.  This  intermediate  portion  corresponds 
with  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  rami- 
ficfktions  of  this  vessel,  together  with  the  hepatic  cells 
situated  in  their  vicinity,  are  the  first  to  become  affected. 
(Fig.  19.)  As  the  change  advances  the  whole  lobule  may 
ultimately  become  involved.  The  alterations  in  the  hepatic 
cells  are  very  characteristic.  They  are  much  enlarged, 
irregular  in  outline,  their  nuclei  are  imperceptible,  and 

*  ii  Hedico-Chirurgical  Transactions,"  vol.  1. 
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many  of  ttem  are  fused  together  into  irregular-Bliaped 

masses.    (See  Fig.  18.) 

The  earliest  aeat  oE  the  lardaceona  change  thus  diffeiB 
from  that  of  the  fatty.  In  fatty  infiltration  it  ia  the  most 
external  portion  of  the  lobole  in  which  the  fat  first  accn- 
mnlates — that  which  corresponda  with  the  distribation  of 
the  portal  vein.  (See  Fig.  8.)  It  difEers  oIho  from  that 
p^mentation  of  the  hepatic  cells,  resnltii^  from  me- 
chanical congestion,  which  takes  place  in  the  mxist  centra) 

Fio.  19. 


Lardaceout  Liver.  A  porUon  of  one  lobule,  abowing  th» 
enhrgement  and  fusion  of  the  bepstic  Cells,  ttnd  the  greater 
implioilioQ  of  the  intairoediate  sone  of  the  lobuls.    At  the 

oells,  n  cerlain  uaoant  of  fatt;  iiililtratioD  bsiog  aasociated 
with  the  l&rdaceouB  change,    v.  Hepatic  Teiu.     x  100. 

portion,  aronnd  the  hepatic  reii).  (Sea  "  Ifatmeg  Liver.") 
Thus  in  each  hepatic  lobule  three  zones  maj  be  diatin- 
guished; — an  external  one,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  fatty  change ;  a  central  one,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  pigmentary  change ;  and  an  intermediate  one,  which 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  lardaceons  change.  These  three 
Kones,  indeed,  may  frequently  be  recognised  by  the  naked 
eje,  the  pale  opaque  external  one  contrasting  strongly 
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with  the  intermediate  one  which  is  translucent,  and  with 
the  darker  central  one.  In  the  most  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  however,  both  the  external  and  central 
portions  of  the  lobnle  may  become  involved,  and  the 
cnt  surface  present  an  almost' uniformly  homogeneous 
appearance. 

The  lardaceous  liver  is  increased  in  size,  often  very  con- 
siderably so ;  it  may  be  so  large  as  almost  completely  to 
mi  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  enlargement  is  uniform, 
and  hence  the  natural  configuration  of  the  organ  is  but 
Httle  altered.  Its  weight  is  increased,  and  also  its  specific 
gravity.  Its  edge  is  rounded,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and 
the  capsule  appears  tense  and  stretched.  The  consistence 
is  firm  and  elastic.  The  cut  surface  is  dry,  bloodless, 
smooth,  translucent,  and  waxy -looking,  and  of  a  pale 
reddish-grey  or  dirty  yellow  colour.  If  the  change  is  very 
far  advanced,  the  tissue  may  be  perfectly  homogeneous, 
all  distinction  between  the  individual  lobules  being  lost. 
In  other  cases  the  lobules  are  distinctly  mapped  out; 
they  are  enlarged,  and  the  external  zone  may  be  of  an 
opaque  yellowish-white  colour  owing  to  the  presence  of 
fat.  This  association  of  the  fatty  and  lardaceous  changes 
is  exceedingly  common.  Lardaceous  degeneration  does 
not  obstruct  the  portal  circulation,  and  hence  does  not 
cause  ascites.  It  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  hepatic  cells, 
and  thus  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  organ. 

LABJ)ACE0US  DE6ENEBATI0N  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  kidneys  are  very  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  lar- 
daceous change,  and  here  it  is  the  smaller  blood-vessels 
which  are  more  especially  afiected.  It  may  constitute  in 
them  the  primary  lesion,  or  it  may  occur  subsequently  to 
inflammatory  conditions  implicating  the  secreting  and  in- 
terstitial structures.  As  a  primary  change  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  process  usually  commences  in  the  tufts  of  vessels 
which  form  the  Malpighian  bodies,  the  walla  oi  ^\ac^\L 
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become  thickened  by  the  new  material,  so  that  the  tnitB 
are  increased  in  si^e.  It  then  involvea  the  amall  afferent 
arteries,  and  nltimat«lj  the  voaa  eCerentia  and  the 
arteriole  rectw  which  mn  through  the  mednllary  portion 
of  the  organ.  The  changes  prodnced  in  the  veasele  are 
very  characteristic  Their  walla  are  considerably  thiotened, 
and  their  calibre  is  ao  mnch  diminished  that  the  smallest 
ones  cannot  be  artificially  injected.    Thia  thickening  of 


Lardaceout  DtgeHtraiion  <!f  a  Uatplgllian  Tn/l  and  tmall 
Artery  nf  Ihe  Kidaey.  Showiog  the  thiukenine  of  tba  ynl\a 
of  the  Teesal,  the  enlaJKenieDt  of  the  cells  of  the  drcular 
muscular  coat,  and  the  homogeneous  layer  formed  b;  the 
intima  and  longitudinal  mnecnlar  fibres,   x  200,  reduced  |. 

the  walls  of  the  vesaels  is  nminly  owing  to  alterationa  in 
their  mnscolar  coat,  and  especially  to  the  cells  of  the 
circular  mnacnlar  layer,  These  cells  are  mnoh  increased 
in  size,  they  are  more  or  lean  globnlar  in  shape,  and  many 
of  them  have  lost  their  distinctive  ontlinea.  The  longi- 
tudinal mnacnlar  fibrea  and  the  most  internal  coat  of  the 
veHsel  are  often  seen  as  one  homogeneooa,  glistening, 
stmcturelesB  layer.  (Pig.  20.)  After  the  vessels  have 
become  affected,  the  intertnbnlar  tissnea  of  the  cortex  are 
involved,  and  in  some  ooaes  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes 
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also  undergoes  the  lardaceons  change.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  process,  however — ^if  the  organ  is  not  the 
seat  of  any  other  morbid  change — ^the  tubes  and  their 
lining  epithelium  present  a  perfectly  natural  appearance. 
Many  of  them  contain  pale  hyaline  casts,  which  also  appear 
in  the  urine.  These,  however,  are  probably  simply  exuda- 
tion products ;  although,  from  the  reaction  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit,  it  appears  that  they  sometimes  consist  of  the 
same  material  as  that  which  permeates  the  vessels  and 
intertubular  structures.  As  the  change  proceeds,  and  the 
new  material  increases  in  amount,  the  tubes  become  com- 
pressed, and  in  many  places  completely  obstructed.  If 
the  compression  is  not  uniform,  they  may  dilate  and 
form  small  cysts.  The  epithelium,  which  was  at  first 
normal,  owing  to  the  interference  with  its  nutrition, 
ultimately  atrophies  and  undergoes  fatty  changes.  In 
some  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  a  catarrhal 
process,  and  the  tubes  are  found  blocked  with  the  epi- 
thelial products.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  process  there 
is  almost  invariably  an  increase  in  the  intertubular  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  first  effect  of  this  change  is  to  obstruct  the  circu- 
lation in  the  cortex.  The  blood-vessels,  diminished  in 
calibre,  allow  little  but  the  liquor  sanguinis  to  pass 
through  them,  the  passage  of  the  blood-corpuscles  being 
to  a  great  extent  prevented:  hence  the  pallor  of  this 
portion  of  the  organ.  The  arterial  walls  are  so  altered 
that  fluids  and  albumen  readily  permeate  them;  and 
thus  is  produced  the  large  quantity  of  urine,  loaded  with 
albumen,  which  characterises  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
affection.  As  the  change  proceeds,  and  the  tubes 
become  obstructed,  the  urine  diminishes  in  quantity.  The 
excretion  of  urea  is  less  interfered  with  than  in  other 
forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  hence  symptoms  due  to  its 
retention  seldom  occur.  Tube  casts  are  rarely  numerous ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  hyaline  or  finely  granular, 
though  sometimes  they  are  covered  with  fatty  epithelium. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  tlie  cox^x  oi  \^i^ 
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kidney  is  merely  rather  paler  than  natural,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  firmer  in  consistence;  but  otherwise  it  pre- 
sents no  abnormal  appearance.  It  is  only  npon  the  appli- 
cation of  iodine  to  the  cut  surface,  or  to  thin  washed 
sections  of  the  organ,  that  its  diseased  condition  becomes 
evident.  When  this  test  is  employed,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  at  once  become  apparent  as  minute  red  points 
scattered  through  the  cortex.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  size  of  the  organ  increases;  the  enlargement,  how- 
ever, is  principally  confined  to  the  cortex.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  and  the  capsule  separates  readily.  The  enlarged 
cortex  is  remarkably  pale  and  ansBmic,  and  has  a  peculiar 
translucent,  homogeneous,  wax-like  appearance.  Its  con- 
sistence is  hard  and  firm.  A  few  scattered  vessels  may 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  the  bases  of  the  pyramids 
sometimes  exhibit  an  increased  amount  of  vascularity. 
If  iodine  be  poured  over  the  cut  surface,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  and  the  arteries  of  the  cortex  become  mapped  out 
almost  as  clearly  as  in  an  artificial  injection.  The  enlarged 
Malpighian  bodies  may  indeed  usually  be  seen  as  glisten- 
ing points  before  the  iodine  is  applied.  Frequently,  the 
homogeneous  appearance  of  the  cortex  is  interrupted  by 
minute,  opaque,  yellowish- white  lines  and  markings; 
these  are  produced  by  the  fatty  changes  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubes,  which  so  commonly  occur  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  affection.  Ultimately  the  capsule  becomes  more 
or  less  adherent,  and  slight  irregular  depressions  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ:  the 
latter  are  due  to  atrophic  changes  in  some  of  the  tubes. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  process  is  associated  with 
an  increase  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  the 
atrophy  of  the  organ  will  be  more  marked.  (See  "  Inter- 
stitial Nephritis.") 

r 

LABDACEOUS  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen  is  met  with  in 
two  forms — one  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
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Halpighian  corpnades— the  amfo  Spleen,  and  tha 
otber  in  which  the  piilp  appaara  to  be  chieflj  implicated. 
The  former  ia  much  the  more  commoo  condition.  In 
it  the  Malpighian  corpnaeleB  undergo  the  lardaceons 
change,  and  become  couverted  into  tranBlnceut  wax-like 
bodies,  mnoh  like  boiled  aago ;  heiic«  the  name.  The 
proceBH  commencea  in  the  email  arteries  of  the  corpnacle, 
and  then  the  lymphatic  cells,  of  which  the  corpnacle  ia 
made  np,  ore  involved ;  they  increaae  in  size,  become  more 
irregular  in  ontline,  manj  of  them  coaleaoe,  and  nlti- 


whioh  the  corpnsi 

matelj  the  whole  ia  converted  into  a  pale,  firm,  trandti- 
cent,  glistening  maas.     (Fig.  21.) 

The  sago  spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged ;  ita  weight 
and  density  are  alao  increased.  The  cut  surfH:ce  is  smooth, 
dij,  and  stodded  all  over  with  small  glistening  sago-Elce 
bodies,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet  to  a  hemp-seed, 
which  are  atained  a  reddish-brown  coloni  by  the  iodine 
Bolation.  These  may  become  'ao  large  as  to  oconpy  a 
large  portion  of  the  organ,  althongh  in  earlier  atages  of 
the  affection  they  are  ao  minute  that  they  can  only  be 
Been  in  thin  aectiona  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  other  variety  of  lardaceons  spleen,  tKe  p^iV^'j 
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parenchyma  between  the  corpuscles  is  principally  affected. 
This  is  probably  merely  an  advanced  stage  of  the  former 
condition,  in  which  the  disease  extends  from  the  cor- 
puscles to  the  surrounding  pulp ;  the  whole  organ  being 
ultimately  involved.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
organ  often  attains  a  considerable  size,  much  larger  than 
is  met  with  in  the  sago  spleen.  It  is  remarkably  hard 
and  firm,  and  the  capsule  is  tense  and  transparent.  On 
section  it  presents  a  dry,  homogeneous,  translucent, 
bloodless  surface,  of  a  uniform  dark  reddish-brown  colour. 
Thin  sections  can  be  readily  made  with  a  knife,  the  organ 
cutting  like  soft  wax.  The  corpuscles  are  not  visible  as 
in  the  former  variety,  being  probably  obscured  by  the 
surrounding  pulp. 


LABDACEOUS  DEGENERATION   OP   LYMPHATIC 

GLANDS. 

In  the  lymphatic  glands  the  process  much  resembles 
that  in  the  spleen.  The  small  arteries  in  connection  with 
the  follicles  of  the  gland  are  the  earliest  seats  of  the 
change ;  and  from  these  it  extends  to  the  lymphoid  cells. 
The  follicle  thus  becomes  ultimately  converted  into  a 
small  homogeneous  mass. 

The  glands  are  enlarged,  and  on  section  the  minute 
wax-like  bodies  can  often  be  seen  scattered  through 
the  cortex.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth^  pale,  and  trans> 
lucent. 

As  these  glands  are  largely  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  their  implication  in  the  lardaceous 
change  must  to  a  large  extent  aid  in  producing  the  ema- 
ciation and  anaemia  which  characterise  this  afEection. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  spleen,  which  is  usually  simid- 
taneously  involved. 
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LAEDACEOUS  DEGENEBATION  OF  THE  ALIBiENTART 

CANAL. 

The  wHole  of  the  alimentary  tract  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  lardaceous  change,  and  here  it  assumes  an  important 
aspect  from  the  deleterious  influence  which  it  exercises 
upon  the  absorbent  and  secreting  processes,  and  from  the 
consequent  impairment  of  the  general  nutrition  which 
results.  The  disease,  however,  in  this  situation  is  very  apt 
to  esca{)e  observation,  as  it  produces  but  little  alteration 
in  the  appearance  of  the  parts.  The  mucous  membrane 
may  look  somewhat  pale,  translucent,  and  cedematous, 
but  otherwise  to  the  naked  eye  nothing  is  discoverable. 
It  is  only  upon  the  application  of  iodine  to  the  washed 
mucous  surfaces  that  the  nature  of  the  change  becomes 
apparent.  In  the  small  intestine — which  is  perhaps  the 
part  most  commonly  affected  —the  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  iodine  is  vtjry  characteristic.  A  number  of  small 
reddish-brown  points  appear  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  membrane;  these  correspond  to  the  intestinal  villi, 
the  arteries  and  capillaries  of  which  have  undergone 
the  lardaceous  change.  In  the  stomach  and  oesophagus 
the  vessels  are  mapped  out  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
iodine  solution.  The  change  in  the  intestine  gives  rise 
to  serous  diarrhoea,  this  being  probably  due  to  an  in- 
creased permeability  of  the  degenerated-  walls  of  the 
vessels. 

THE  COBPOEA  AHYLACEA. 

The  corpora  amylacea  or  "amyloid  bodies,"  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  nervous  system,  in  the  prostate, 
and  in  other  parts,  have  usually  been  looked  upon  as  more 
or  less  allied  to  the  lardaceous  substance ;  there  appears, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  similarity  in  their 
behaviour  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  no  con- 
nection between  them. 

They  are  round  or  oval  bodies,  formed  o£  a  Bvicce^«vati 
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of  concentric  layers,  and  are  often  changed  to  a  deep  blue 
colour  by  iodine,  thus  bearing,  both  in  their  structure  and 
chemical  properties,  a  strong  resemblance  to  grannies 
of  vegetable  starch.     (Fig.  22.)     Sometimes,  however, 

the  blue  is  only  exhibited 
after  the  subsequent  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  a 
resemblance  is  shown  to  the 
lardaceous  substance.  They 
vary  in  size  from  micro- 
scopic   granules    to    bodies 

_  J     y        ^      ^^       which  are  distinctly  visible 

Corpora  Amylacece  from  tht       .     .-i  ,     •,  . . 

Prostate,    (Virchow.)  to  tne  naked  eye;  sometimes 

being  as  much  as  one  or  two 

lines  in  diameter.    The  larger  ones  are  usually  formed 

by  the  conglomeration  of  the  smaller  granules,  which  are 

often  enclosed  by  a  common  envelope. 

They  occur  especially  in  conditions  of  atrophy  or 
softening  of  the  nervous  system;  the  ependyma  of  the 
ventricles,  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  the  choroid 
plexus,  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  and  the  spinal  cord 
being  their  favourite  seats.  The  larger  forms  are  met 
with  most  frequently  in  the  prostate.  The  prostate  of 
nearly  every  adult  contains  some  of  these  bodies;  and 
they  may  accumulate  here  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form 
large  concretions.  They  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
lungs,  and  in  mucous  and  serous  membranes. 

As  has  been  said  they  usually  exhibit  a  bright  blue 
colour  upon  the  application  of  iodine  alone,  although  in 
some  cases  not  until  the  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  coloured  green,  or 
even  brown  by  these  reagents.  The  green  is  due  to  their 
admixture  with  nitrogenous  matters,  which  give  a  yellow 
colour  with  iodine,  and  hence  the  combination  yields  a 
green.  The  greater  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  the 
more  brown  does  the  colour  become. 

From  the  laminated  structure  of  these  bodies  they 
would  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  gradual  precipitation 
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of  some  material,  layer  by  layer,  npon  the  surface  of  pre- 
existing particles.  The  nature  of  the  material,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  resemble  that  of  the  substance  met 
with  in  lardaceous  degeneration.  The  two  processes  are 
80  different,  both  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur  and  in  the  characters  and  seat  of  the  morbid  pro* 
ducts,  that  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  analogous. 
Lardaceous  degeneration  is  a  general  change,  whereas  the 
formation  of  the  corpora  amylacea  is  evidently  of  a  local 
nature.  The  latter  is  often  preceded  by  those  local 
atrophic  changes  associated  with  advanced  life,  and  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  the  deposition  of  some  material,  pro- 
bably liberated  in  the  tissues  themselves,  upon  any  free 
body  which  may  exist  in  its  vicinity. 

The  corpora  amylacea,  especially  those  occurring  in 
the  choroid  plexus  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  are  very 
liable  to  become  calcified,  and  they  then  constitute  one 
form  of  "  brain  sand,"  which  is  so  often  met  with  in  these 
situations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
CALCAREOUS  DEaENERATION. 

Calcareous  Degeneration — or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Caloifloation — consists  in  the  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  with  calcareous  particles.  Physiologically,  an  in- 
filtration of  calcareous  particles  takes  place  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bone,  in  which  lime  and  magnesian  salts  are  depo- 
sited in  the  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  matrix.  This  physio- 
logical is  precisely  similar  to  the  pathological  process.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  distinguish  simple  calcification 
from  ossification.  In  the  latter  there  is  not  only  a  depo- 
sition of  lime  salts,  but  an  active  change  in  the  tissue 
itself — a  proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements,  an  intimate 
Tinion  of  the  calcareous  matters  with  the  tissue^  au^  \XiQ 
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formation  of  a  true  osseous  structure  in  whicli  the  cal- 
careous particles  are  not  visible.  Calcification,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  purely  passive  process :  there  is  no  in- 
creased nutritive  activity  of  the  part,  no  multiplication  of 
elements,  no  alteration  of  the  structure,  but  merely  an 
infiltration  with  calcareous  particles. 

An  infiltration  and  deposition  of  calcareous  substances 
occurs  under  two  opposite  conditions:  one — in  which 
there  is  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  con- 
stituents in  the  blood,  and  a  portion  of  the  excess  becomes 
deposited  in  the  tissues ;  the  other — ^in  which  there  is  no 
such  increase,  but  the  deposition  takes  place  owing  to 
some  alteration  in  the  tissue  itself.  That  the  calcareous 
particles  are  in  all  cases  brought  to  the  part,  and  are  not 
simply  those  normally  contained  in  it  which  have  become 
precipitated,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  quantity 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  healthy  tissue. 

An  absolute  increase  of  the  saline  constituents  in  the 
blood,  and  the  deposition  of  the  excess  in  the  tissues,  is 
much  the  less  frequent  form  of  calcification.  It  occurs  in 
some  forms  of  softening  of  bone,  especially  in  extensive 
caries  and  osteomalacia.  In  these  diseases  the  lime  salts 
are  removed  from  the  bone,  returned  into  the  blood,  and 
some  of  them  deposited  in  other  tissues.  In  such  cases 
the  calcification  is  usually  more  or  less  general — ^many 
organs  being  simultaneously  involved.  In  osteomalacia 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  and  even  the  dura  mater  and 
liver,  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  lime  salts. 
The  deposition  takes  place  in  the  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  blood-vessels,  through  the  walls  of  which 
the  calcareous  matters  transude ; — ^thus,  in  the  lungs  the 
seat  of  the  change  is  the  interlobular  tissue ;  in  the 
stomach,  the  stroma  between  the  glands;  and  in  the 
kidney,  the  tubuli  uriniferi  and  the  intertubular  tissue. 
Analogous  to  this  form  of  calcification  is  the  deposition  of 
the  excess  of  urate  of  soda  which  takes  place  in  gout. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  calcification  \b 
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a  loeal  cliaiige,  depending  not  upon  any  alteration  in  tbe 
composition  of  the  blood,  but  upon  changes  in  the  tissues 
themselves,  owing  to  which  some  of  the  saline  matters 
which  are  normally  held  in  solution  in  the  blood  are  de- 
posited in  them.  The  alteration  in  the  tissues  consists  in 
some  enfeeblement  of  the  nutritive  processes,  associated 
with  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood,  and  a  retarda- 
tion of  its  circulation.  Calcification  is  therefore  very  fre- 
quent as  a  senile  change,  and  is  especially  common  in  the 
arteries  of  old  people.  (See  "Calcification  of  Arteries.'')  It 
also  occurs  under  other  circumstances  where  tissue  changes 
are  verv  feeble,  as  in  thrombi,  in  the  caseous  masses  so 
common  in  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands,  in  atheroma- 
tous arteries,  and  in  non-vascular  tumours.  Eespecting 
the  cause  of  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  substances — 
it;  is  probably  partly  due,  as  stated  by  Eindfleisch,  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  nutritive  fluids  in  the  part,  owing  to 
which  the  free  carbonic  acid,  which  appears  to  hold  the 
salts  in  solution,  escapes,  and  they  are  consequently  pre- 
cipitated; and  partly  to  the  non- assimilation  of  these 
fluids  by  the  enfeebled  elements  of  the  tissue. 

The  calcareous  particles  make  their  appearance  both 
within  the  cells  and  in  the  intercellular  substance ;  they 
are  much  more  frequent,  however,  in  the  latter  situation. 
They  are  seen  at  flrst  as  fine  molecules  scattered  irre- 
gularly through  the  intercellular  substance.  (Fig.  23.) 
They  are  characterised,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  by  their  opacity,  dark  black  colour,  and  irregular 
outline,  and  also  by  their  solubility  in  dilute  mineral 
acids.  They  gradually  increase  in  number  until  ulti- 
mately large  tracts  of  tissue  may  be  converted  into  an 
opaque  calcareous  mass,  in  which  the  cells  are  enclosed 
and  can  no  longer  be  recognised.  These  larger  masses 
have  a  sharp  black  irregular  outline,  and  as  the  calcification 
becomes  complete,  acquire  a  homogeneous,  glistening, 
semi-transparent  appearance.  The  cells  themselves  are 
much  less  frequently  infiltrated,  being  usually  merely 
enclosed  and  obscured  by  the  calcified  iiitexceW.\]ldx  ^\3\^- 
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stauce.  Calcareous  particlaa  maj,  however,  make  their 
appearance  in  the  protoplasm,  and.,  gradaallj  increasing, 
convert  the  cell  into  a  homogeneoua  calcareoos  body. 
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The  calcareons  matters  conaiit  for  the  moat  part,  of 
lime  and  magneaian  salts  especiallj  the  phosphates  and 
earbonatea  If  the  latter  are  present,  the  addition  of  a 
little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  followed  bj  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  minute  air  bubbles  in  the  tisaue,  owing 
to  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  thoae  caa^a  in  which 
calcification  is  associated  with  retained  gland  accretions,  the 
calcareons  matters  will  conaist  of  the  specific  gland  aalta. 

A  part  which  has  beome  calcified  undergoes  no  farther 
change  i  its  vitalitj  is  completely  destrojed,  and  it 
remains  aa  an  inert  raasa.  In  tbia  reapect  calcareons 
difiera  from  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  latter,  subsequent 
changes  isTariably  tiake  plaee ;  the  part  either  softening, 
caseating.  or  becoming  the  seat  of  calcification  itself.  It 
differs  also  in  its  effect  upon  the  tissna.  The  stmctnre 
of  the  affected  part  is  not  destroyed,  and  there  is  no 
Bjinihilation  of  histological  elements,  anch  as  ocoara  in 
fatty  degeneration.  The  tissue  is  simply  impregnated 
with  calcareous  matters,  which  have  no  other  effect  npon 
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it  than  to  render  it  inert ;  its  vitality  is  destroyed,  but  its 
structure — in  so  far  as  the  calcification  is  concerned — 
remains  unaltered.  If  tlie  saline  matters  are  dissolved 
out  with  a  little  dilute  mineral  acid,  the  structure  of  the 
part  may  be  again  recognised,  unless,  indeed — as  is  so  often 
the  case — ^it  has  been  destroyed  by  any  antecedent  change. 
Calcification  must  thus  be  looked  upon  in  many  cases 
as  a  salutary  lesion,  the  impregnation  with  oalcareoijis 
matters  preventing  subsequent  changes  in  the  part.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  it  is  secondary  to  other  forms 
of  degeneration.  It  is  often  the  most  favourable  termi- 
nation of  the  large  class  of  fatty  changes,  as  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  calcification  of  caseous  products  in  the  lungs, 
and  of  many  new  formations.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  attended  with  most  dele- 
terious consequences,  as  is  the  case  when  it  afiects  the 
arterial  system. 

CALCIFICATION  OP  ABTEBIES. 

Calcification  of  arteries,  like  fatty  degeneration,  may 
be  a  primary  or  secondary  affection.  As  a  Be.condary 
change  it  constitutes  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  athe- 
romatous process,  and  as  such  is  constantly  met  with  in 
the  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  in  many  other  situations. 
(See  "  Atheroma.") 

Primaiy  calcification  is  essentially  a  senile  change,  and 
is  the  result  of  that  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
arteries  which  exists  in  advanced  life.  It  is  associated 
with  atrophy  of  the  arterial  tissues,  and  in  some  cases 
with  fatty  degeneration.  The  change  is  a  more  or  less 
general  one,  aad  when  occurring  in  one  part  is  met  with 
in  others.  It  usually  occurs  in  vessels  of  medium  size, 
the  arteries  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  and  of  the 
brain  being  those  most  commonly  affected.  Its  most 
oommon  seat  is  the  middle  coat,  where  it  commences  in 
the  muscular-fibre  cells.  The  calcareous  particles,  which 
are  deposited  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  make  tliQit  app^QJt- 
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ance  at  first  around  and  within  the  nuclens,  and  gradually 
increase  until  they  fill  the  cell,  which  becomes  converted 
into  a  small  calcareous  fiake.  The  process  may  go  on 
until  the  muscular  coat  is  completely  calcified,  or  it  may 
be  limited  to  isolated  portions  of  the  coat,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  calcareous  rings  and  plates  which  are  irregu- 
larly distributed  throughout  it.  From  the  muscular  it 
may  extend  to  the  external  and  internal  coats,  until 
ultimately  the  vessel  becomes  calcified  throughout. 

The  vessel  thus  calcified  loses  its  elasticity  and  con- 
tractility ;  its  lumen  is  diminished,  and  it  is  transformed 
into  a  hard,  rigid,  brittle  tube.  This  condition  is  common 
in  the  external  iliac  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  senile  gangrene. 
(See  **  Senile  Gangrene.") 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PIGMENTAEY  DE  GENE  RATION. 

Pigmentary  Degeneration,  or  Pigmentation,  consists  in 
an  abnormal  formation  of  pigment  in  the  tissues.  All 
true  pigments  are  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  Physiologically,  many  of  them  are  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  and  liver;  others  are  deposited  in  the 
tissues  and  there  remain  permanent.  The  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye  and  the  skin  of  the  negro  are  well  known 
examples  of  tissues  in  which  there  is  this  permanent 
accumulation  of  pigment.  The  cells  in  these  situations 
appear  to  be  endued  with  a  special  power  to  abstract  the 
colouring  matters  from  the  blood,  and  to  store  them  up 
in  their  interior,  where  they  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes  and  become  converted  into  pigment. 

In  the  pathological  process,  also,  the  pigment  is  derived 

from  the  same  source,  although  its  presence  in  the  tissues 

18  rarely  dependent  upon  any  abnormal  secreting  powers 
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in  their  cellular  elements,  but  is  usually  the  result  of 
certain  changes  in  the  circulation  or  in  the  blood-vessels, 
owing  to  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  escapes 
and  infiltrates  the  surrounding  parts.  This  escape  of 
hasmoglobin  may  be  owing  to  rupture  of  the  vessels 
themselves,  or  to  conditions  of  congestion  or  stasis  in 
which  the  blood-corpuscles  and  liquor  sanguinis  pass 
through  their  walls.  In  either  case  the  hsBmoglobin  will 
permeate  the  tissues  and  idtimately  be  converted  into 
pigment.  Rupture  of  the  vessels  and  the  direct  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  is,  however,  the  most  common  antecedent 
of  the  pigmentary  change.  Soon  after  the  extravasation 
has  taken  place,  the  haemoglobin  escapes  from  the  red 
blood-corpuscles,  either  by  exudation  or  by  destruction 
of  the  corpuscle,  and,  mixed  with  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
infiltrates  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  other  cases  the 
process  takes  place  without  any  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessel.  This  frequently  occurs  in  con- 
ditions of  inflammatory  stasis  and  mechanical  congestion, 
in  which  the  red  corpuscles  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  and  some  of  the  haemoglobin  is  also  liberated 
from  the  corpuscles  within  the  vessels,  from  which  it 
transudes,  dissolved  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  without 
rupture  having  taken  place.  In  whichever  of  these  ways 
the  haemoglobin  is  derived,  it  infiltrates  the  tissues, 
staining  both  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  substance  a 
yellowish  or  brownish-red  colour.  It  is  taken  up,  however, 
more  readily  by  the  cells  than  by  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance or  by  membranous  or  fibrous  structures.  In 
addition  to  this  formation  of  pigment  from  dissolved 
haemoglobin,  the  red  corpuscles  themselves  may  penetrate 
the  adjacent  cells  and  there  become  converted  into  pigment. 
Some  of  the  corpuscles  also,  after  their  escape  from  the 
vessels,  may  shrivel  up  and  become  pigment  granules.  It 
is  probable  that  in  some  cases  these  changes  and  the 
subsequent  formation  of  pigment  may  take  place  within 
the  vessels. 
After  the  haemoglobin  has  remained  in  tlie  ii^^M^  ^"^ic 
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some  length  of  time,  it  nndergoes  certain  changes: — It 
becomes  darker  and  more  or  less  granular,  minute  red- 
dish-brown or  black  granules  and  crystals  make  their 
appearance  both  in  the  cells  and  in  the  intercellular  sub* 
stance,  and  these  may  gradually  increase  and  form  larger 
masses.  This  change  in  the  hsBmoglobin  is  a  chemical 
one,  and  the  substance  into  which  it  is  converted  is 
bsDmatoidin.  Hsematoidin  appears  to  be  closely  allied 
to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  cholepyrrhin,  which 
is  also  a  derivative  of  hadmoglobin.  It  exhibits  similar 
reactions  when  treated  with  concentrated  mineral  acids, 
displaying  the  same  variations  of  green,  blue,  rose,  and 
yellow  colours.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether. 

Fig.  24.  Fig,  25. 


Cells  containing  pigment.  Basmatoidin  crystals. 

From  a  melanotic  sarcoma  (Virchow.) 

of  the  liver,     x  350. 

and  in  dilute  mineral  acids  and  alkalies ;  it  is  soluble  in 
the  caustic  alkalies,  giving  a  red  colour.  It  contains  more 
carbon  than  haemoglobin ;  and  it  also  contains  iron. 

The  granules  of  hsematoidin  vary  in  size  from  the 
smallest  particles  to  masses  as  large  as  a  red  blood  cor- 
puscle. (Fig.  24.)  The  larger  ones  are  round,  or  more 
commonly  irregular  in  shape,  and  have  a  sharp  defined 
border.  Their  colour  varies  from  yellow,  red,  and  brown, 
to  black.  These  variations  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
age  of  the  granules  and  the  tissue  in  which  they  are 
formed;  the  older  they  are  the  blacker  they  become. 
The  smaller  granules  are  usually  dull  and  opaque;  the 
larger  ones,  however,  often  present  a  more  or  less  glisten- 
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ing  appearance.  The  crystals  of  hsematoidiii  are  opaque 
rhombic  prisms,  usually  of  a  beautiful  yellowish-red  or 
ruby-red  colour,  sometimes  approaching  to  brown  or 
black.  They  may  also  occur  as  little  plates  and  fine 
needles,  but  these  are  less  common  forms.  (Fig.  26.)  They 
are  in  most  cases  so  small  that  considerable  care  is  re- 
quired to  recognise  their  crystalline  nature  under  the 
microscope,  and  they  may  easily  be  overlooked  as  merely 
irregular  granular  masses.  In  some  cases,  however,  they 
attain  a  larger  size.  They  are  more  or  less  transparent, 
and  present  a  shining,  strongly  refracting  surface. 

Whether  the  hasmoglobin  is  converted  into  granular  or 
crystalline  hasmatoidin  appears  partly  to  depend  upon 
the  tissue  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  crystals  being  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  some  sitaations,  as  in  the  brain  and 
ovaries,  whereas  in  others,  as  mucous  membranes,  only 
the  granules  are  met  with.  Both  the  granules  and 
crystals  are  characterised  by  their  durability  and  by  their 
great  powers  of  resistance;  when  once  formed  they 
undergo  no  further  change. 

Those  forms  of  pigment — ^both  granular  and  crystal- 
line— which  are  of  an  intensely  black  colour,  have  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  substance  which  differs  in  che- 
mical composition  from  hsBmatoidin,  and  which  has  been 
called  melanin.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  such  a  distinction.  Melanin  is  probably  merely 
hffimatoidin  which  has  become  more  or  less  altered  by 
age.  It  is  endued  with  greater  powers  of  resistance, 
being  less  readily  soluble  in  reagents  than  the  more 
recently  formed  hsBmatoidin,  and  it  contains  more 
carbon. 

Pigmentation,  although  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  degeneration,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  as  a 
morbid  process.  The  mere  existence  of  pigment  within 
and  between  the  histological  elements  of  the  tissues,  has 
ill  itself  but  little  influence  upon  their  vitality  and  func- 
tions. The  atrophy  and  impairment  of  funcUo^i  "wloxt^  ^ac^ 
frequently  accompany  it  must  rather  \)e  \ook^^  txi^xl  %.m^ 
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the  result  of  those  conditions  upon  which  the  formation  of 
the  pigment  depends,  than  as  in  any  way  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  pigment  itself. 

As  evidence  of  other  antecedent  conditions,  pigmenta- 
tion assumes  a  more  important  aspect.  The  pigment  being 
derived  from  extravasated  haBmoglobin,  in  whatever  situa- 
tions it  occurs,  it  is  usually  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result 
of  some  alteration  in  the  circulation  or  in  the  blood-vessels, 
owing  to  which  the  escape  of  the  colouring  matter  is  per- 
mitted. Exceptions  to  this  exist,  however,  in  the  case  of 
certain  pigmented  new  formations,  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  pigment  appears  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  selective 
power  of  the  cells  ;  these,  like  those  of  the  choroid,  sepa- 
rating the  colouring  matter  from  the  blood.  It  is  those 
growths  which  originate  in  tissues  normally  containing 
pigment,  as  the  choroid  and  rete  mucosum,  which  are 
most  frequently  melanotic.  (See  **  Melanotic  Sarcoma.") 
In  Melanaamia,  again,  the  large  quantities  of  pigment 
which  exist  in  the  blood  are  probably  the  result  of  a  local 
formation — for  the  most  part  by  the  spleen.  Lastly,  in 
Addison's  disease,  the  pathology  of  the  pigmentation  of 
the  skin  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity. 

Pigment  is  often  the  only  evidence  of  a  former  ex- 
travasation. This  is  frequently  the  case  in  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  where  the  crystals  of  hasmatoidin  may  be 
all  that  remains  to  indicate  that  rupture  of  the  capillaries 
has  taken  place.  In  the  ovaries,  also,  the  slight  haemor- 
rhage which  follows  the  escape  of  the  ovum  at  each  men- 
strual period  is  marked  by  the  formation  of  pigment 
which  constitutes  the  "  corpus  luteum."  In  mechanical 
congestion  and  inflammation,  again,  the  consequent  pig- 
mentation may  be  the  principal  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  of  these  conditions :  this  is  especially  seen  in 
pigmentation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  formation  of  pigment  is  thus,  with 
the  few  exceptions  above  named,  the  result  of  some  ante- 
cedent change  in  the  blood-vessels  or  circulation ;  and  its 
presence  in  the  tissues  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a 
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testimony  to  the  existence  of  those  processes  upon  which 
its  formation  depends. 

TILltSm  PZOnCBirriLTZOir. — There  are  certain  forms 
of  discoloration  of  the  tissues  which  are  not  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  haematoidin :  these  must  be  distin^shed  from 
true  pigmentation.  The  most  important  of  them,  and  that 
which  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  process  already  de- 
scribed, is  the  staining  of  the  tissues  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  of  hsBmo- 
globin,  and  is,  as  before  stated,  very  analogous  to  haema- 
toidin.  This  yellow  staining  may  affect  nearly  all  the 
tissues,  constituting  "jaundice;"  or  it  may  occur  in  the 
liver  alone,  from  local  obstructions  to  the  small  bile-ducts, 
as  is  often  seen  in  cirrhosis  of  that  organ.  In  these  cases, 
however,  there  is  merely  the  staining  of  the  tissues  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  and  no  subsequent  con- 
version of  this  pigment. 

The  discoloration  caused  by  the  long-continued  use 
of  the  salts  of  silver  must  also  be  distinguished  from 
pigmentation  :  the  colour  here  is  due  to  the  deposition  of 
the  silver  in  the  tissues.  The  black  colour  of  gangrenous 
parts,  and  that  sometimes  produced  by  the  effusion  of 
large  quantities  of  blood  into  the  tissues,  must  again  not 
be  confounded  with  pigmentation.  The  discoloration  in 
these  cases  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The 
greenish-black  discoloration  so  often  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  abdominal  organs  after 
death,  is  in  the  same  manner  due  to  the  intestinal  gases. 
Lastly,  the  minute  particles  of  inhaled  carbon  which  are 
always  met  with  in  the  lungs  must  be  distinguished  from 
true  pigment. 

PIGMENTATION  OP   THE  LUNGS. 

In  no  organs  is  pigment  met  with  so  frequently  and  in 
such  large  quantities  as  in  the  lungs,  and  here  much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  its  nature  and  origin.    The  lungs 
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normally  contain  more  or  lees  black  pigment,  the  amount 
of  wbich  gradnallj  increaaes  with  advancing  age — the 
Innga  of  infante  and  ;ouag  children  being  almoet  free 
from  it,  whereas  those  of  adnlts  inTariablj  contain  it  in 
considerable  quantities. 

This  normal  pigmentation  of  the  Inngs  is  principally 
dne  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  and  not  to  that  of  trae 
hsmatoidin-pigment.    The  carbon — which  is  derived  from 
the  incomplete  combngtion  of  wood,  coal,  and  other  sub-  - 
stances,  and  is  always  present  in  varyiog  qnantitiee  in 


the  atmosphere — is  inhaled,  and  the  minute  particles  pass 
into  the  finest  bronchial  tubes.  Having  entered  the 
bronchi,  many  of  them  are  .taben  np  by  the  macna- 
corpnscles,  where  they  may  be  seen  as  small  black  gra- 
nnies within  the  cells.  These  may  readily  be  observed  in 
the  cells  of  the  greyiah-blach  spntnm  which  is  so  fre- 
quently expectorated  in  the  early  morning.  Mnch  of 
the  carbon  thns  inhaled  is  eliminated  by  expectoration 
many  of  the  particles,  however,  pass  into  the  air-vesicles. 
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and  Here  tHeir  removal  by  tliis  means  being  less  readilj 
effected,  tbey  gradually  penetrate  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance, and  make  their  way  into  the  alveolar  walls  and 
interlobular  tissue.  It  is  in  these  situations  that  most  of 
the  pulmonary  pigment  is  found,  and  there  it  may  be 
seen  either  within  the  connective-tissue  cells,  or  lying  free 
amongst  the  fibres.    (Fig.  26.) 

The  means  by  which  the  particles  of  carbon  penetrate 
the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  make  their  way  into 
the  inter-alveolar  tissue,  has  been  explained  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Klein  on  the  histology  of  the  lungs.* 
Dr.  Klein  finds  that  the  branched  connective-tissue  cells 
of  the  alveolar  walls  send  a  process,  or  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  their  body,  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
alveolus  into  the  alveolar  cavity.  As  these  connective- 
tissue  cells  lie  in  the  serous  canals,  which  constitute  the 
commencement  of  the  perivascular  lymphatics,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  these  openings  in  the  alveolar  walls 
(pseudostomata)  may  become  sufficiently  distended  to 
allow  cells  and  other  substances  to  pass  through  them 
from  the  alveolar  cavity  into  the  inter-alveolar  tissue. 
When  once  the  carbon  has  made  its  way  into  the  inter- 
lobular tissue,  some  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  fixed  cells  in 
this  situation,  whilst  that  which  is  not  thus  detained 
passes  on  to  the  lymphatics,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  where  the  black  particles  are 
also  visible. 

Closely  allied  to  this  physiological  pigmentation  of  the 
lung  from  the  inhalation  of  carbon,  are  those  morbid  con- 
ditions which  result  from  the  inhalation  of  particles  of 
coaJ,  stone,  iron,  and  other  substances — of  which  the 
lungs  of  miners,  stonemasons,  and  grinders  afford  fre- 
quent examples.  Here  also  minute  particles  enter  the 
bronchi,  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  and  are  de- 
posited principally  in  the  interstitial  tissue.      In  the 


•  "  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic  System  of  the  Lungs,"  by 
Dt  E.  Klein.     Proceedings  Bayai  Society,  No.  149.     1874. 
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case  of  miners — in  which  this  is  most  common — the  par- 
ticles of  coal  enter  the  lungs  in  such  large  quantities  as 
to  give  to  them  a  uniform  dark  black  colour.  In  stone- 
masons, grinders,  &c.,  the  lungs  also  become  deeply 
pigmented,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  those  of 
miners. 

The  black  colour  of  the  lungs  in  these  cases,  however,  is 
not  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  the  inhaled  substances, 
but  partly  to  that  of  true  haBmatoidin-pigment.  The 
inhalation  of  the  irritating  particles  sets  up  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  bronchi  and  pidmonary  tissue,  causing 
chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  which 
thus  ultimately  become  consolidated,  excavated,  tough,  and 
fibrous  ("  Colliers*'  and  "  Knife-grinders'  Phthisis,"  &c.). 
Owing  to  these  structural  changes  there  is  a  considerable 
escape  of  colouring  matter,  either  from  rupture  of  thfi 
capillaries  or  transudation  of  serum,  and  hence  a  Idrgc 
formation  of  true  pigment;  and  to  this  true  pigment 
much  of  the  dark  colour  of  these  lungs  must  undoubtedly 
be  ascribed.  The  lungs  of  stonemasons  and  grinders  are, 
like  those  of  miners,  deeply  pigmented,  although  to  a  less 
degree ;  but  the  black  colour  in  the  former  cases  cannot 
be  entirely. accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  inhaled  particles. 

Pigmentation  of  the  lungs  from  the  presence  of  haema- 
toidin  occurs  as  the  result  of  many  other  morbid  condi- 
tions, many  diseases  of  these  prgans  being  attended  by 
the  formation  of  pigment.  In  chronic  phthisis,  pigmen- 
tation occurs,  partly  as  the  residt  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  and  partly  from  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels 
caused  by  the  neW  growth : — lines  of  pigment  are  con- 
stantly seen  surrounding  the  nodules  of  consolidation. 
In  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  the  blood  which  is  extra- 
vasated  into  the  air- vesicles,  and  which  in  the  early  stages 
gives  to  the  expectoration  a  rusty  or  prune-juice  colour, 
subsequently  becomes  converted  into  pigment,  and  the 
eputam  becomes  of  a  greyish-black ;  the  pigment  granules 
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being  visible  in  the  newly -formed  cells.  The  cells  met 
with  in  the  sputum  of  bronchitis  also  contain  granules  of 
pigment  (Fig.  27) ;  and  pigmentation  plays  an  important 

Fio.  27. 


Cells  from  the  Scutum  of  Acute  Bronchitis.     Showing 
the  minute    granules   of .  pigment  within    the  cells. ' 
Some   of   the  cells  also  contain  a  few  fatty  mole- 
cules.    X  400. 

part  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs  known  as  brown  indu- 
ration.    (See  "  Brown  Induration  of  the  Lungs.") 

Pigment  in  the  lung  usually  occurs  as  black  irregular 
granules ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  a  crystalline  form.  In 
all  cases  in  which  it  is  found  in  any  quantity  in  the  lung 
it  is  also  found  in  the  brouchial  glands.  It  is  taken  up 
by  the  lymphatics  and,  like  the  inhaled  carbon,  it  becomes 
arrested  in  its  passage  through  these  glands,  where  it 
remains  permanently. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TISSUE-CHAITGES  IN  PYREXIA. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  chapter  to  allude  very 
briefly  to  those  alterations  in  the  tissues  which  are  met 
with  in  certain  pyrexial  diseases,  to  which  have  been 
applied  the  terms  "  parenchymatous"  or  "  granular  dege- 
neration,"  "albuminous  infiltration,"  "acute,"  or  ** cloudy 
swelling." 
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It  ia  well  known  that  in  moat  diBeases  which  are  accom- 
panied b;  a  conHider&bla  elevation  of  the  bodilj  tempe- 
Tatnre,  and  especiallj  in  thoee  in  which  the  blood  has 
undergone  marked  changes,  the  organs  and  tisaaea  are 
fonnd  much  altered  after  death.  The  diseases  in  which 
Bach  alterations  are  most  frequently  met  with  are  pjfemia, 
erysipelas,  tjphns,  typhoid,  and  other  acnte  specific 
fevers,  and  acnte  rhenmatism.  They  also  occur  in  other 
diseases  which  are  attended  by  considerable  pyrexia,  bnt 
they  are  most  marked  in  the  specific  fevers,  and  appear 
to  depend  more  npon  the  alteration  oE  the  blood  in  Uiese 
fevers  than  npon  the  amonnt  of  elevation  of  the  bodily 
temperature.  The  organs  in  which  the  alterations 
principally  occur  are  the  liver,  the  kidneyB.the  heart  and 
muscles,  and  the  Inngs.  Sometimes  the  changes  are 
much  more  advanced  in  some  organs  than  others,  owing 
probably  to  differences  in  the  local  circulation. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  altered  organs  vary.  It 
muy,  however,  be  stoted  generally  that  the  organs  are 


Fio.  28. 
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as  to  be  almost  iDdistiugiuBbable,     x  200. 

more  or  leas  swollen  and  opaque,  somewhat  diminished  in 
connistence,  and  abnormally  friable.     Their  vasonlarity  is 
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usually  diminished,  but  in  some  cases  slightly  increased. 
When  examined  microscopically,  the  cellular  elements 
are  found  to  be  increased  in  size,  and  their  protoplasm 
IB  markedly  granular,  so  that  the  nucleus  is  often  so  much 
obscured  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  (Fig.  28.)  The 
granular  condition  of  the  protoplasm  appears  in  most 
cases  to  be  due  to  albuminous  particles,  inasmuch  as  it  dis- 
appears upon  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  other 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  change  is  apparently  more 
advanced,  many  of  the  granules  are  larger,  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  ether,  and  obviously  fatty. 

Tbe  Uver. — Here  the  change  is  usually  met  with  in 
its  most  marked  degree.  The  organ  is  slightly  enlarged, 
abnormally  soft  and  friable,  and  the  cut  surface  has  a 
dull  opaque  look,  being  paler  than  natural.  The  liver 
cells  are  swollen  and  granular,  and  in  many  cases  contain 
fatty  particles.     (See  Fig.  28.) 

Tbe  aiidneys. — In  the  kidneys  the  change  affects 
especially  the  cortex.  This  is  swollen,  opaque,  and  friable. 
The  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  pyramids  are  usually 
abnormally  vascular,  and  thus  contrast  with  the  pale 
cortex.  The  epithelium  in  the  tubes  of  the  cortex  pre- 
sents the  appearances  above  described.  These  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
tubal  nephritis. 

Tlie  Beart. — The  alteration  produced  in  the  heart 
consists  in  slight  opacity,  pallor,  and  diminution  in  the 
oonsistence  of  the  muscular  tissue.  Under  the  microscope 
the  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  have  lost  their  distiuct 
striation  and  to  be  finely  granular.  (Fig.  29.)  Such  a 
condition  must  materially  interfere  with  the  contractile 
power  of  the  organ.  A  similar  change  is  met  with  less 
frequently  in  other  muscles. 

Tbe  Ziungrs. — ^The  change  in  the  lungs  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Buhl  as  consisting  in  swelling  of  the  alveolar 
epithelium.  The  epithelial  elements  are  markedly 
granular  from  the  presence  of  albuminous  and  fatty 
particles,  and  they  become  loosened  from  the  alveolar 
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walls.  The  change  affects,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of 
both  InngB.  The  organs  are  enlarged,  iBdeinataiiB,  and 
abnormally  friahle.* 

Thia  change  ocottra  not  only  in  pyreiia,  but  also  in  the 
earlier  etages  of  the  process  of  inflammation.  Here  also 
a  swollen  and  ^annlar  condition  of  the  protoplasm  is 
metwith,  especially  in  epithelial  and  endothelial  elements. 
It  is  to  this  that  Virchow  gave  the  name  of  "cloudy 
Bwelliag."    (See  chapter  on  "Inflammation.") 


JAuoiibir  Tfanni  <if  Ot  Heart,  ftvm  a  ttae-rff 
lanre  Ivflmtd  Rrtr.  ShowlDg  the  granular 
coDditloa  of  tfae  fibres  aod  the  loes  of  their 


Eespecting  the  nature  of  the  change — nothing  is  ceN 
tainly  known.  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  produced  it  arti* 
ficially  in  animals  by  submitting  them  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  he,  in  common  with  some  other  pathologists, 
is  inclined  to  look  npon  it  simply  as  a  resnlt  of  the  high 
temperatore.  The  probability  that  it  is  duo  rather  to 
eX)e^c  alterations  of  the  blood  has  been  already  alluded 
ta  An  exact  knowledge  of  its  pathology,  however,  mnat 
await  further  eiperimental  investigation.  In  the  mean- 
time, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  in 
which  it  occurs  are  attended  by  alterations  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  nutritive  processes,  and  that  in  advanced 
degrees  of  the  change  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
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fatty  metamorpliosis,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable  that 
its  occurrence  will  be  found  to  be  due  partly  to  interference 
with  the  normal  processes  of  tissue-oxidation,  and  partly 
to  increased  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 
(See  "  General  Pathology  of  Fatty  Degeneration/*) 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  change,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  it  must  very  materially  interfere  with  func- 
tion, and  that  its  occurrence  in  the  course  of  acute  dis- 
ease, especially  when  affecting  the  heart,  must  constitute 
a  most  important  source  of  danger.  Although  it  may 
lead  to  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration,  it  tends,  if  death 
does  not  supervene,  to  terminate  in  perfect  health. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NUTRITION  INCREASED. 

Thkee  conditions  must  now  be  considered  — 
tropby,  Jteireneratlon,  and  Tmnour-formatlonf  which 
have  this  in  common — that  in  each  the  nutritive  ex- 
diange  of  certain  cells  is  so  disturbed  that  formation 
exceeds  waste  and  growth  results,  just  as  in  the  physio- 
logical state.  Pathological  growth  occurs  in  obedience 
to  the  same  laws  as  physiological.  In  hypertrophy  and 
regeneration  the  structure  and  function  of  the  mother- 
tissue  are  retained,  and  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
pathological  and  physiological  tissue-formation  ;  but  in 
tumours  the  disturbance  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
mass  of  new  tissue,  which  fulfils  no  physiological  pur- 
pose, which  is  always  a  morphological  i  and  is  frequently 
a  structural,  variation  from  the  type  of  the  part. 

Normal  growth  depends  upon — 1.  The  inherited  ten- 
dency of  the  cells  to  grow,  2.  The  supply  of  food,  and 
3,  The  amount  of  waste.  Pathological  new-growth  will 
be  due  to  abnormality  of  one  or  more  oi  tkesft  isiCiXjw^. 
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HTPEETROPHT. 

jneans  increase  in  size  dne  to 
enlargement  or  mnltiplication  of  the  normal  consti- 
taent  elements  of  a  part  or  tissue,  all  being  afPected 
proportionately;  so  that  external  form  and  minnte 
structure  are  alike  preserved — e.g,,  hypertrophied  heart 
from  valve  disease,  or  kidney  after  loss  of  its  fellow. 
This  is  true  hypertrophy,  and  is  accompanied  by  in- 
creased functional  power.  The  terms  false  or  pseudo- 
hypertrophy indicate  that  the  enlargement  of  an  organ 
or  part  is  due  to  overgrowth  of  one  set  of  elements, 
often  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  the  connective 
tissue  which  generally  becomes  excessive,  whilst  the 
higher  tissues  atrophy  —  e.g.,  pseudo-hypertrophy  of 
muscle.  In  these  cases  functional  power  is  diminished. 
Both  true  and  false  hypertrophy  may  be  extensive,  in- 
volving one  or  more  limbs ;  the  latter,  when  localised,  gives 
rise  to  the  "  hyperplastic  tumours."  Hypertrophy  is  said 
to  be  simple  when  due  to  increase  in  size  of  the  elements 
of  a  part ;  nmnerical,  when  to  increase  in  their  nmnber. 
The  latter  is  also  called  byperplasla.  These  two  forms 
are  comparable  to  simple  and  numerical  atrophy.  In  all 
hypertrophies  hyperplasia  is  constant,  and  maybe  the 
sole  cause  of  enlargement ;  but  simple  enlargement  of 
cells  may  occur  in  each  tissue,  and  is  frequent  in  muscle 
and  glands.  In  the  great  example  of  physiological  hyper- 
trophy— the  gravid  uterus— it  is  very  marked,  some  fibres 
reaching  7-11  times  their  normal  size. 

The  mode  of  causation  of  hypertrophy  is  in  many 
OEises  unknown.  Often  we  cannot  say  whether  a  given 
case  is  due  to  excessive  vital  energy  of  the  cells  of  the  part, 
to  the  setting  aside  for  its  embryonic  rudiment  of  too 
large  a  number  of  cells,  to  diminution  of  the  resistance 
to  growth,  to  an  ampler  food-supply,  or  to  diminished 
waste.  The  clearest  cases  are  those  in  which  there  is 
obviously  an  Increased  supply  of  food.  For  hypertrophy 
to  occur,  iijperasmia  must  be  prolonged  or  frequently 
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repeated ;  the  cells  of  the  part  mast  possess  ability  to 
grow,  for  apparently  no  hypereamia  would  prevent  a 
thymus  from  atrophying,  or  cause  hyperplasia  of  adult 
ganglion  cells ;  and,  finally,  action  is  necessary  to  active 
assimilation  in  the  working  tissues  of  the  body — muscle 
and  gland  (see  p.  8). 

When  muscle  contracts  frequently  against  an  increased 
load,  it  hypertrophies — as  is  seen  in  training — unless  the 
load  is  too  heavy,  when  atrophy  results.  Frequent  contrac- 
tion alone  is  insufficient,  as  is  shown  by  hands  used  actively 
but  not  forcibly,  by  hearts  after  years  of  palpitation,  by 
bladders  after  the  frequent  micturition  of  pyelitis.  But 
insert  an  obstruction  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the  urinary 
passages,  which  the  heart  or  bladder  can  overcome,  and 
hypertrophy  begins.  Examples  of  these  compensatory 
hypertrophies  are  afforded  by  the  heart  in  early  stages 
of  valve  disease,  the  bladder  in  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
the  intestine  just  above  a  permanent  stricture,  a  vein  in 
aneurismal  varix,  or  any  vessel  through  which  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  blood  is  forced. 

When  an  organ  is  removed,  or  prevented  from  func- 
tionating, other  organs  which  take  on  its  work  hyper- 
trophy, receiving  the  blood  which  should  have  sup- 
plied the  diseased  organ  as  well  as  their  own.  This 
is  best  seen  in  the  kidney  ;  rarely  in  the  testis  and  lung. 
Removal  of  one  submaxillary  would  not  cause  hyper- 
trophy of  other  salivary  glands ;  this  would  occur  only 
from  more  frequent  stimulation  of  their  secretory  nerves, 
which  probably  produces  the  large  submaxillary  glands 
seen  in  epithelioma  of  the  tongue.  But  the  kidneys  are 
under  nerve-control  to  a  much  less  extent ;  they  seem  to 
be  excited  to  secrete  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
material  suitable  for  their  secretion,  and  hypertrophy 
naturally  results  from  continued  greatly  increased  supply 
of  blood  containing  excess  of  urea,  &c.  Enlargement  of 
lymphatic  glands  has  been  noted  after  removal  of  the  spleen . 
Increased  weight  thrown  on  a  bone  causes  thickening  of 
it — e.g.,  of  the  fibula  in  ununited  fract\ixe  oi  \3aft  \^\aL« 
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Eepeated  "hypersemia  from  slight  injuries  causes  the 
thickened  epithelium  on  the  labourer's  hand,  and  a  corn 
arises  similarly.  Increased  blood- supply  to  a  limb  may 
cause  lengthening  of  a  bone,  of  which  one  epiphysis 
remains  ununited,  as  has  been  seen  in  large  ulcers,  caries, 
necrosis  &c.  The  soft  parts  increase  secondarily.  The 
hypertrophied  spleen  of  intermittent  fever,  and  the 
thyroid  in  endemic  goitre  (Klebs),  are  due  to  active  hyper- 
semia, perhaps  excited  by  the  presence  of  organisms. 
Exophthalmic  goitre  has  been  attributed  to  vaso-motor 
paralysis  from  disease  of  the  ganglia,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  result  from  such  a  lesion  (p.  12). 

Btmlnlsbed  waste  is,  apparently,  not  a  common 
cause  of  hypertrophy.  •  The  best  example  is  that  of 
the  sub-involuted  uterus,  the  bulk  of  which  is  made 
up  of  hypertrophied  muscle,  and  connective  tissue  with 
thick-walled  vessels.  Hair  and  nails  uncut,  and  un- 
opposed teeth  grow  till  their  vessels  supply  only  natri- 
ment  enough  to  maintain  them  in  their  finally  attained 
condition.  The  sclerosis  of  bone  produced  by  small  doses 
of  phosphorus,  the  increase  in  size  and  strength  of 
animals  treated  with  small  doses  of  arsenic,  and  the  in- 
vigorating effect  of  this  drug  upon  Styrian  mountaineers, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  diminished  waste. 

There  remain  certain  cases  in  which  the  etiology  is 
even  more  doubtful  than  in  the  above.  Firstly  the  cases 
of  true  iTlant-fl^owtb — ^increase  in  length,  rather  than 
in  breadth,  being  implied;  hypertrophy  of  the  whole 
body  (giants) ;  of  half  the  body  (rare) ;  of  whole  limbs 
or  of  parts  of  them,  as  fingers  and  toes.  Such  parts 
are,  on  dissection,  normal  except  in  size.  Secondly, 
cases  of  fuse  irlant-fl^owth  in  which  the  connective 
tissue  alone  is  increased,  the  part  being  often  mis- 
shapen: lymphatics  are  often  dilated,  even  to  cysts, 
and  the  blood-vessels  may  be  nsevoid.  Examples  are 
met  with  especially  in  the  lip  (makro-cheilia),  tongue 
(makro-glossia),  and  lower  extremity.  In  some  of  the 
above,  which  are  congenital  or  appear  soon  after  birth. 
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there  may  be  excessive  vital  energy  or  too  lurge  a 
number  of  tbe  cells  forming  the  rudiment  of  the 
part  or  tissue. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  causation  of  senile  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate ;  nor  of  the  enormous,  but  rare, 
enlargement  of  the  female  breast  which  occurs  at 
puberty. 


CHAPTEE   XI. 

TUMOURS. 

The  first  notion  which  the  name  tumour  conveys  is 
that  of  swelling ;  but  swelling  may  result  from  various 
pathological  processes,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary 
to  exclude  such  swellings  as  do  not  conform  to  the 
idea  which  rises  in  the  pathologist's  mind  when  a  swell- 
ing is  described  as  a  tumour.  The  features  of  this  idea 
are — a  formation  of  new  tissue  which  is  abnormal  to 
the  part;  which  disturbs  its  form,  and  differs  from  it 
more  or  less  markedly  in  minute  structure ;  which  per- 
forms no  physiological  function;  and  which  has  not 
arisen  from  the  causes,  or  with  the  course,  of  inflam- 
mation. 

That  tumours  are  formations  of  new  tissue  necessi- 
tates the  rejection  of  all  swellings  due  solely  to 
retention  of  secretions  (retention-cysts),  or  to  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  (hsematoma) ;  true  hypertrophies  must 
be  rejected  because — though  they  cause  an  increase  in 
size — the  shape,  structure,  and  function  are  preserved. 
Finally,  all  inflammatory  swellings,  tumour-like  products 
of  infective  inflammations  (gummata,  tubercle,  farcy- 
buds,  &c.),  condylomata,  localised  oedemas  and  effusions 
— such  as  hydrocele — must  be  eliminated. 

The  definition  of  a  tumour,  as  an  atypical  new- 
fdrmation  would  separate  the  class  from  retention-  and 
extravasation-cysts,  and  from  true  hypertropl\VQa\  W\» 
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many  an  inflammatory  new-formation,  as  callne,  or  con- 
dyloma, is  atypical  enongli  both  in  form  and  structure. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  whole  group  of  tumours  (sarcomata) 
which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  anatomically  from 
the  results  of  inflammation.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
include  in  a  definition  of  tumours  something  which  shall 
draw  the  line  between  them  and  inflammatory  products ; 
this  will  be  that  their  causes,  modes  of  origin,  and  often 
courses,  are  different.  But  as  scarcely  anything  is 
certainly  known  of  the  causes  of  tumours,  it  is  im- 
possible to  frame  a  complete,  positive,  definition  of  a 
tumour,  which  shall  not  be  disputed  by  many. 

BSVBXtOPMBVT.  —  A  tumour  consists  of  cells, 
formed  by  multiplication  of  pre-existing  cells,  and, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Nature,  the  characters  of  the 
parent  are  handed  down  to  the  ofi'spring.  In  other 
words,  a  tumour  belongs  histologically  always  to  the  same 
class  of  tissues  as  the  cells  from  which  it  springs 
(see  p.  16). 

In  development  and  structure,  the  tumours  resemble 
the  normal  tissues — every  pathological  growth  has  its 
physiological  prototype.  The  resemblance,  however,  is 
by  no  means  complete,  for,  as  indicated  in  the  defini- 
tion, they  are  always  more  or  less  atypical  in  their 
structure.  As  a  rule,  the  difference  between  the  normal 
and  abnormal  tissue  is  such  that  with  the  naked  eye  one 
can  tell  roughly  where  the  one  begins  and  the  othef^ 
ends. 

The  elements  from  which  tumours  most  frequently 
originate  are  those  belonging  to  the  oommon  oon- 
neotlve .  tlssuei  and  to  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatic 
system  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  associated.  By 
common  connectiire  tissue  is  meant  that  tissue  which 
in  all  parts  surrounds  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  so 
universally  distributed  throughout  the  entire  organism. 
This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  special 
varieties  of  connective  tissue — ^tendon,  cartilage,  bone,  &c. 
In  this  common  connective  tissue  we  distinguish  two  kinds 
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of  cells — the  stable  cells  (connective-tisene  corpuscles), 
and  the  mobile  cells,  which  are  probably  wandering 
white  blood-corpuscles.  These  cells  are  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  endothelium  of  the  lymphatics,  the 
latter  vessels  commencing  as  spaces  which  are  univer- 
sally distributed  in  the  tissue.  Further — both  the 
endothelium  of  the  lymphatics  and  that  of  the  blood- 
vessels closely  resemble  in  their  physiological  functions 
the  fixed  cells  of  the  connective  tissue. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  tumours  from  con- 
nective tissue,  the  parts  played  by  the  two  kinds  of  cells 
respectively  cannot  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
be  certainly  stated.  The  first  result  of  their  activity, 
however,  is  to  produce  a  new  tissue,  composed  of  small 
roundish  cells,  from  yboo  ^  2'5  65  ^^  ^^  ^ch  in  dia- 
meter, enclosing  a  large  ill-defined  nucleus.  These  possess 
no  limiting  membrane,  but  are  simply  little  masses  of 
amoeboid  protoplasm,  lying  in  a  scanty,  semi-fluid,  and 
faintly  granular  intercellular  material.  This  tissue 
is  precisely  similar  to  embryonic  tissue.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  determine  in  this  early  stage  of  the  growth 
what  it  will  ultimately  become — ^whether  a  fibroma,  a  sar- 
coma, or  an  enchondroma,  &c.  According  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Cohnheim  (see  Etiology),  the  embryonic  tissue 
is  not  derived  from  a  proliferation  of  the  elements  of 
the  mature  connective  tissue,  but  from  embryonic  cells 
which  were  not  utilised  during  the  period  of  physiological 
development. 

The  second  stage  of  the  process  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  embryonic  ("  indifferent")  tissue  into  the 
tissue  of  the  permanent  growth,  and  this  subsequent 
development  closely  resembles  that  of  the  immature  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  embryo.  As  from  the  immature 
connective  tissue  of  the  embryo  are  developed  various 
connective-tissue  substances  —  mucous  tissue,  fibrous 
tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  &c. — so  may  this  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue,  which  constitutes  the  earliest  stage  oi  ^ct 
many  of  the  pathological  new  formatioiiB,  \>e<^TCL<&  ^<&'s^- 
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loped  into  various  tissues,  each  of  which  resembles  one 
of  the  varieties  of  physiological  connective  tissue.  The 
embryonic  tissue  may  undergo  no  higher  development, 
the  cells  remaining  round  or  oval,  and  the  ground  sub- 
stance homogeneous;  or  the  nuclei  of  many  cells  may 
multiply  without  division  of  the  cells,  forming  giant-cells; 
or  most  of  the  cells  may  lengthen  out  into  spindles,  and 
perhaps  here  and  there  fibrillation,  with  disappearance  of 
some  cells,  may  occur.  We  thus  get  the  round  or  oval- 
celled,  myeloid,  and  spindle-celled  sarcoma  ;  also  the  fibro- 
sarcoma. General  fibrillation  with  disappearance  of  most 
of  the  cells,  mucous  degeneration,  chondrification  or 
ossification  of  the  stroma  may  occur ;  forming  fibroma, 
myxoma,  chondroma,  osteoma ;  or  fat  may  form  in  the 
cells — lipoma.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
structure  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  tumour — as  a 
combination  of  sarcoma  and  lipoma,  of  enchondroma  and 
myxoma,  and  so  on.  What  determines  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  young  cells,  why  they  produce  such 
various  forms  of  growths,  is  as  far  from  our  knowledge 
as  what  determines  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cells 
in  the  embryo, 

Kext  to  connective  tissue,  epltbelinin— surface  and 
glandular — ^is  the  tissue  from  which  tumours  most  fre- 
quently originate;  and  as  from  connective  tissue  are 
produced  growths  of  the  connective-tissue  type,  so  growths 
originating  from  the  epithelia  preserve  the  epithelial  type. 
A  priorit  it  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  evolution  for 
them  to  do  othervrise ;  and  the  great  majority  of  observers 
state,  as  the  result  of  their  observations,  that  epithelium 
never  arises  but  from  epithelium.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
believed  by  some  that  an  epithelium-cell  may  by  mere 
contact  so  influence  a  connective-tissue  cell  that  it  becomes 
epithelial,  or  vice  versd.  This  influence  of  one  cell  upon 
another  is  called  "spermatic"  (Oreighton),  The  point 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Ziegler  with  a  negative 
result. 
^rom  the  remaining  tissues,  muscle  and  nerve,  the 
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development  of  tamonrs  Iel  comparatively  rare ;  and  in 
the  highest  adult  nerve-tissue  it  is  doubtful  if  formative 
processes  ever  occur. 

According  to  the  similarity  or  difference  which  subsists 
between  the  new  growth  and  the  tissue  from  which  it 
grows,  tumours  are  divisible  into  two  classes — ^homo- 
logous and  beteroloiroiis.  When  the  tumour  resembles 
in  its  structure  and  development  the  tissue  from  which  it 
originates,  it  is  said  to  be  homologous ;  when  it  differs, 
it  is  said  to  be  heterologous.  A  cartilaginous  tumour,  for 
example,  growing  from  cartilage,  is  homologous,  but 
growing  from  any  other  tissue,  as  from  the  parotid  gland, 
it  is  heterologous.  This  distinction  is  probably  super- 
ficial— not  real.  If  it  be  correct  that  tissue- types  "  breed 
true,"  the  only  even  apparent  heterology,  which  we  know 
to  occur,  is  the  development  of  the  different  connective 
tissues  from  the  same  embryonic  tissue.  In  the  example 
given,  cartilage  does  not  arise  from  the  essential  epithelial 
cells  of  the  parotid,  but  from  the  supporting  connective 
tissue,  or  from  an  aberrant  bit  of  cartilage  from  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  jaw  (p.  130).  Heterology,  however,  is  not 
limited  to  the  production  of  a  tissue  which  is  dissimilar 
to  that  from  which  it  originates ;  a  tumour  is  said  to  be 
heterologous  also  when  it  differs  from  the  tissue  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  this  may  occur  without  its  being 
the  direct  product  of  the  latter.  It  is  heterology  in  this 
sense  that  is  so  characteristic  of  malignant  growths. 
Cancers,  for  example,  become  heterologous  owing  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  epithelium  beyond  its  normal 
limits  (see  "  Epithelioma,"  Fig,  64) ;  and  the  same  form 
of  heterology  obtains  in  the  case  of  all  growths  originating 
from  elements  which  have  migrated  or  been  carried  from 
their  original  habitat,  and  have  developed  into  a  tissue 
differing  from  that  in  which  they  are  situated. 

aBXka.Tzoxr  or  tbb  tumoitr  to  tbb  smt- 
&OllJNBlJva  TZSSirss.— The  relation  of  the  tumour  to 
the  surrounding  structures  varies.  In  one  case  th<^ 
tumour  is  circumscribed^  merely  displacmg  \\i<^  ^wxtqvscsA- 
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iug  parts,  stretching  and  irritating  their  connective 
tJBsuei  and  thia  often  forma  a  fibrous  capsule  around  it, 
by  which  it  is  completely  isolated.  The  hpomata,  fibro- 
mata, and  enchondromata  are  neualiy  thus  encapsuled. 
In  other  casea  the  growth  invades  the  adjacent  structnrea. 
(Fig.  30.)  There  is  then  no  Une  of  demarcation  between 
the  tnmonr  and  the  aurronnding  parts ;  and  although  to 
the  naked  eye  there  may  seem  to  be  one,  the  mioroacope 
wiU  show  fiat  the  apparently  healthy  tissues  are  infil- 
trated with  a  BinaJl  round-celled  growth,  into  which  the 
specific  tomonr-cells  are  advancing.  The  former  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  tiesuo-imtation  set  up  by  tlie  latter. 


Fio. 


— A  tumour  never 
actnally  disappears,  and  it  thus  difiera  from  an  infiam- 
matory  growth — for  example,  from  a  syphilitic  gamma. 
It  may  remain  atationary,  or  grow  slowly  or  rapidly,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  nsually  becomes  the  seat  of  retrogressive 
changes.  The  time  at  nhich  these  commence  varies. 
As  a  mle,  the  permauence  and  durability  of  a  tumour 
bear  an  inverse  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and 
to  the  inferiority  of  its  organisation.  The  more  rapid 
the  growth,  and  the  more  lowly  organised  the  tissue 
formed,  the  less  its  durability  and  the  sooner  do  retro- 
grmeive  ohangea  oconr.    The  carcinomata  and  sarcomata. 
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for  example,  which  develop  rapidly,  and  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  cells,  quickly  degenerate ;  their  elements  are 
unstable  and  soon  perish.  Osseous  tumours,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  develop  more  slowly,  and  consist  of  a  more 
highly  organised  tissue,  have  a  much  greater  stability, 
and  are  but  little  liable  to  retrogressive  metamorphosis. 

The  retrogressive  changes  are  similar  to  those  met  with 
in  the  physiological  tissues.  Deficient  supply  of  blood 
is  followed  by  fatty  degeneration  and  its  various  termina- 
tions— softening,  caseation,  and  calcification.  Pigmen- 
tary, colloid,  and  mucoid  degeneration  also  may  occur. 
Tumours  may  become  the  seats  also  of  inflammation, 
ulceration,  necrosis,  and  haemorrhage. 

The  nutrition  of  tumours  is  not  regulated  like  that  of 
normal  tissues.  When  the  body  is  getting  thin,  a  fatty 
tumour  wastes  little  or  not  at  all ;  and  malignant  growths 
often  grow  luxuriantly  when  their  victims  are  greatily 
emaciated. 

CXtZmCAXi  COmtSB. — Tumours  are  divided  clinically 
into  two  great  groups,  the  simple  and  mallirnant.  A 
simple  tumour  is  one  which,  as  a  rule,  grows  slowly  and 
steadily,  or,  having  attained  a  certain  size,  remains  station- 
ary. It  consists  of  tissue  approximating  closely  in  structure 
to  some  normal  adult  tissue,  and  is  generally  surrounded 
by  a  distinct  capsule  out  of  which  it  can  be  completely 
shelled — for  there  is  no  infiltration  of  surrounding  parts. 
After  such  removal  it  does  not  recur  locally,  and  secondary 
growths  in  glands  or  more  distant  parts  do  not  result  from 
it.  It  interferes  with  health  only  mechanically,  unless 
some  accident — as  inflammation — occur  in  it.  Tumours 
of  the  adult  connective-tissue  type  generally  pursue  this 
course,  and  may  reach  a  huge  size. 

A  maligrnant  growth,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
grows  rapidly  and  tends  to  enlarge  continuously ;  consists 
of  tissue  which  is  markedly  atypical ;  is,  as  a  rule,  sur- 
rounded by  no  capsule,  but  progressively  infiltrates  the 
surrounding  tissues ;  after  apparently  complete  removal 
recurs,  and  whether  removed  or  not,  seGoiiSLax^  ^xci^^i^'^ 
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are  common  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  distant 
parts,  or  in  both.  Though  the  patient  is  often  in  ex- 
cellent health  at  the  appearance  of  the  tumour,  he  sooner 
or  later  wastes,  loses  strength  rapidly,  and  becomes  very 
anaemic — cacbexia  is  produced.  This  is  due  to  many 
causes — e.g.,  to  removal  from  normal  tissues  of  nutriment 
required  for  the  active  growth  of  the  tumour-cells ;  per- 
haps  to  the  metabolism  of  the  latter,  pouring  abnormal 
excreta  into  the  blood;  to  pain  and  anxiety;  often  to 
profuse  discharge  and  septic  absorption  consequent  upon 
ulceration;  occasionally  to  actual  interference  with  the 
ingestion  and  absorption  of  food.  The  more  rapidly 
and  the  more  completely  a  tumour  produces  these  results, 
the  greater  its  malignancy.  Even  growths  of  the  same 
class  vary  much  in  these  respects,  and  different  classes 
do  so  still  more.  Though  in  a  high  degree  characteristic 
of  cancers,  the  purely  clinical  term  "  malignant"  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  pathological  term  "cancerous" 
which  implies  a  specific  structure  in  the  growth  it  refers 
to.    Sarcomata  are  often  quite  as  malignant  as  cancers. 

Jteourrence  and  Oenerallsatlon. — ^A  tumour  may 
recur  locally  after  removal ;  and  after  or  before  removal, 
growths  similar  to  the  primary  tumour  may  form  in  the 
nearest  lympbatlc  grlands,  or  in  more  distant  tissues  or 
orgrans.  In  the  highest  degrees  of  malignancy,  all  these 
occur.    Each  of  these  must  be  considered  separately. 

Reproduction  of  tbe  Tumour  in  Adjacent  Structures. 
— ^This  recurrence  in  loco  after  removal  is  usually  the 
earliest,  and  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  malignancy.  It 
is  due  to  some  of  the  tumour-cells  having  been  left 
behind,  and  is  therefore  much  more  likely  to  occur  in 
those  growths  which  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and  really  extend  beyond  their  apparent  limits,  than  in 
those  which  do  not.  The  cells  left  behind  continue  to  grow 
and  recurrence  occurs.  Cells  may  be  carried  to  some 
little  distance  from  the  primary  growth  by  lymph-  or 
blood-currents,  and  becoming  impacted,  form  secondary 
nodules  around  the  original  tumour.    In  some  tumours 
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local  recurrence  occurs  many  times,  and  often  kills  the 
patient  without  affection  of  glands  or  gen^raUsation  (see 
Small  Spindle-celled'  Sarcoma,  p.  158.) 

&eprodiiotioii  of  the  Tumour  In  tbe  nearest 
&3rniphatic  Glands. — This  is  owing  to  the  entry  into 
and  transmission  by  the  lymph- stream  of  cells  from  the 
malignant  growth,  which  become  arrested  in  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands,  and  there  develop  into  secondary 
tumours.  These  are  in  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  primary  tumour.  When  the  lymphatic  glands  have 
themselves  developed  into  secondary  growths,  they  in 
their  turn  constitute  new  centres  of  infection,  and  may 
thus  infect  more  distant  glands  or  the  immediately 
adjacent  tissues.  When  the  lymph-sinuses  of  a  gland 
are  so  blocked  by  new-growth  that  lymph  cannot  pass, 
a  regurgitant  flow  is  the  natural  result,  and  the  lymph, 
bearing  tumour-cells,  has  to  pass  through  abnormal 
vessels  and  glands.  In  this  way  we  can  account  for 
affection,  say,  of  the  abdominal  glands  by  tumour  of  the 
lung,  and  for  the  numerous  nodules  in  the  skin  which 
sometimes  occur  widely  all  round  atrophic  scirrhus  of 
the  mamma.  A  distant  lymphatic  gltind  may  be  infected 
by  embolism  of  its  artery.  The  tendency  to  reproduction 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  varies  very  much  in  the  different 
varieties  of  malignant  growths,  being,  for  example,  very 
marked  in  the  carcinomata,  whereas  in  the  sarcomata  it 
is  less  frequent.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  will 
be  seen  in  the  subsequent  chapters  (pp.  166,  189). 

&eproduotion  of  tbe  Tumour  in  Distant  Tissues.-— 
This  is  usually  the  terminal,  process  in  the  history  of 
malignant  growths.  The  reproduction  of  the  malignant 
growth  in  distant  tissues  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  owing  to  the  entry  of  some  of  its  elements  into  the 
blood- stream.  The  secondary  tumours  are  therefore  the 
result  of  embolism  of  tumour-cells ;  and  ihe  points  at 
which  the  cell-masses  may  be  arrested  are  stated  in  the 
chapter  on  Embolism  (p.  243).  As  in  the  lymph«»tvi. 
glands,  they  are  in  all  cases  of  the  same  xiSuXtUT^  ^^  ^^ 
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primary  one,  althougli  they  are  often  softer,  more  vas- 
cular, more  active  in  growth,  and  may  be  larger.  They 
may  constitute  secondary  centres  of  infection,  and  in  the 
same  way  cause  tertiary  growths  in  parts  beyond. 

Although  the  general  dissemination  of  a  malignant 
growth  is  thus  in  most  cases  owing  to  the  transmission 
of  its  elements  by  the  blood-stream,  this  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  it  may  be  brought  about.  Exceptional 
cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
tumour  have  been  distributed  and  have  caused  secondary 
growths  in  other  ways,  as  by  passing  down  the  trachea, 
travelling  between  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum,  or  from 
the  kidneys  down  the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  growths  may  be 
secondary  to  each  other  only  in  time  ;  being  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  originating  from  different 
primary  foci. 

We  have  spoken  of  generalisation  and  lymphatic  in- 
fection as  certainly  due  to  carriage  of  tumour-cells  from 
the  primary  growth*  The  similarity  in  structure  and 
the  time-relation  of  primary  and  secondary  growths,  their 
demonstrable  connection  by  vascular  channels,  and  the 
fact  that  the  secondary  growths  often  occur  in  tissues  in 
which  primary  tumours,  of  their  structure,  never  occur, 
prove  the  origin  of  the  secondary  from  the  primary 
tumour.  Some  authorities  think  that  carriage  of  the 
juice  and  not  of  the  cells  of  the  primary  tumour  is  the 
cause  of  the  secondary  nodules.  But  the  localised  action, 
the  distribution  of  secondary  growths  in  the  next  capillary 
area,  and  the  possibility  of  explaining  exceptions  to  this 
rule ;  the  occasional  finding  of  tumour-cells  in  the  blood, 
and  more  often  impacted  in  vessels  as  emboli ;  the  fre- 
quent demonstration  of  tumour  growing  into  veins  and 
lymphatics,  both  makroscopic  and  mikroscopic,  so  that 
cells  may  easily  be  swept  off  by,  or  migrate  into,  the 
stream ;  and  the  fact  that  secondary  growths  have  never 
been  found  in  cartilage  or  cornea  which  are  permeable  to 
dtdda,  show  that  the  cells  rather  than  juice  are  ihe  cause 
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of  secondary  growths.    Two  views  are  held,  as  to  how  they 
produce  this  effect : — 

1st.  It  is  said  that  the  cells  impacted  at  a  certain  spot  ' 
80  influence  the  vessel- wall  and  surrounding  tissues  that 
their  cells  multiply  and  produce  a  structure  like  that  of 
the  infecting  particle.  The  objection  has  already  been 
stated  to  this  spermatic  influence,  which  would  require 
us  to  believe  that  liver-cells,  for  example,  may  by  their 
multiplication  produce,  not  only  epithelial  cells  like  those 
of  scirrhus,  columnar  or  squamous  epithelioma,  but  con- 
nective-tissue cells  of  all  kinds. 

2nd.  The  cells  of  the  secondary  nodule  are  believed 
to  be  the  products  of  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of 
the  tumour-embolus.  The  question  thus  arises — Can  a 
bit  of  tumour,  thus  cut  off  from  its  base,  grow  ?  Artificial 
embolism  of  portions  of  fresh  periosteum  has  been  produced 
by  Cohnheim  and  Maas,  with  the  result  that  they  grew 
and  produced  cartilage  and  then  bone;  but  after  the 
fiffch  week  all  trace  of  them  had  disappeared.  In  fact,  they 
went  through  the  same  course  as  do  pieces  of  normal  tissue 
or  of  tumour  which  are  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  they  can  grow ;  but  something  in 
the  healthy  tissues  prevents  their  attaining  any  size. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  eaumem  of  maligr- 
nanoy.  Why  do  some  tumours  invade  adjacent  tissues 
and  generalise,  whilst  othefrs  do  not,  even  though  they 
grow  as  rapidly  or  more  so  than  those  which  do  ?  Hitherto 
difference  in  structure  has  been  held  to  explain  the  matter. 
The  more  purely  cellular  the  tumour,  the  richer  it  is  in 
blood-vessels,  and  the  less  developed  their  coats,  the  more 
rapid  its  spread,  and  the  earlier  and  more  certain  its 
generalisation. 

But  occasionally  we  find  that  a  tumour  which  has  run 
a  simple  course,  and  which  does  not  recur  after  removal, 
has  a  structure  necessitating  its  being  placed  among  the 
sarcomata.  Epulides,  central  sarcomata  of  bones,  some 
sarcomata  of  the  ovary  and  fasciae  may  grow  to  a  lar^^a 
size  without  invading  other  tissues  or  geiietSk!^^\xi%.    ^^ 
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the  other  hand,  examples  of  the  generalisation  of  many 
simple  tumonrs  have  been  frequently  recorded — e.g., 
chondroma,  myxo-lipoma,  even  fibroma ;  also  adenomata 
of  the  ovary  and  thyroid.  It  is  true  that  connective- 
tissue  growths  do  generally  contain  a  preponderance  of 
round  cells  before  they  generaUse  ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
structure  of  the  secondary  growths  is  that  of  the  primary, 
and  is  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  specimens  which  show 
no  malignancy.  Cohnheim  thinks,  therefore,  that  the 
essential  factor  in  "  malignancy"  is  not  a  certain  structure 
on  the  part  of  the  tumour ;  but  rather  some  change  in  the 
surrounding  tissues  which  renders  them  unable  to  resist 
iixvasion.  For,  from  the  way  in  which  physiological 
tissues  lie  side  by  side,  never  invading  each  other's 
precincts,  though  one  or  both  may  be  growing  actively, 
it  is  evident  that  each  tissue  possesses  a  power  which 
opposes  infiltration  by  any  other  tissue;  this  power 
Cohnheim  calls  "  physiological  resistance."  Its  existence 
is  further  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and 
Maas  alluded  to  above ;  which  prove  that  bits  of  malig- 
nant growths  or  normal  tissues  transplanted  into  the 
tissues  of  a  normal  animal,  may  become  vascularised  and 
grow;  but  that  they  will  shortly  after  disappear — ^the 
healthy  tissues  get  the  upper  hand.  To  permit  the  in- 
filtration of  one  tissue  by  the  elements  of  another,  the 
physiological  resistance  of  the  former  must  be  reduced. 
This  may  be  effected  by  (1)  Znflammation,  and  therefore 
by  injury :  in  chronic  inflammation  of  epithelium-covered 
membranes  (cirrhosis  of  liver,  interstitial  pneumonia, 
&c.),  masses  of  epithelium  are  found  in  the  infiltrated 
connective  tissue  (Friedlander).  (2)  Aire:  Thiersch 
showed  that  connective  tissues  atrophy  after  mid-life 
from  diminished  vital  activity;  probably  diminished 
physiological  resistance  accompanies  this,  and  thus  the 
more  active  surface-epithelium  is  enabled  to  invade 
the  sub-lying  cutis.  This  he  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
growth  of  an  epithelioma.  (3)  Heredity:  hereditary 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  surrounding  a  tumour- 
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germ  must  be  assumed  in  young  people  in  wliom  neither 
injury  nor  age  can  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  diminished 
physiological  resistance.  But  even  if  no  tumour  can 
infiltrate  in  the  absence  of  this  change  in  the  adjacent 
tissues,  the  structure  of  the  growth  probably  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  its  malignancy.  Tumours  which 
have  great  power  of  growth,  whose  cells  are  loosely  held 
together,  whose  blood-vessels  are  numerous  and  thin- 
walled,  and  whose  cells  actually  lie  in  lymph-spaces,  must 
generalise  more  readily,  when  this  is  possible,  than 
tumours  in  which  opposite  conditions  obtain. 

BTZOKOOT. — Nothing  is  really  known  on  this  point. 
We  have  to  account  for  the  presence  in  some  tissue  of 
cells  which  have  an  ability  to  grow  more  or  less  in  excess 
of  that  possessed  by  the  normal  cells  of  that  tissue. 
IncresLsed  food-supply  will  of  course  be  required,  but  this 
is  of  secondary  importance ;  as  also  are  the  surrounding 
physical  conditions,  which  may  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. 

At  first,  all  tumours  appear  to  be  local,  and  local  causes 
have  consequently  been  sought.  A  causal  relation  seems 
in  some  cases  to  exist  between  injury  or  irritation  and 
the  formation  of  a  tumour.  But  we  know  that  the  effects 
of  these  influences  on  normal  tissues  are  inflammation 
and  hyperplasia,  and  that  they  produce  these  effects  even 
in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  tumours.  Further,  a 
history  of  injury  cannot  be  obtained  in  16  per  cent,  of  the 
cases ;  and  the  injuries  followed  by  tumours  must  consti- 
tute a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
injuries.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  injury,  by  producing 
hypersemia  and  inflammation,  may  bring  extra  food  to 
cells  ready  to  grow,  and  mjiy  diminish  the  physiological 
resistance  of  the  tissues  round  them.  Irritation  certainly 
seems  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  certain  epitheliomata ; 
as  of  the  scrotum  in  sweeps,  of  old  scars,  and  in  rodent 
ulcers ;  but  for  the  vast  majority  of  cases  no  local  cause 
can  be  found. 

The  cachexia  produced  by  malig;naii\.  g;to^^^'&,  \5ckfc\t 
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very  frequent  recurrence,  their  multiplicity,  and  their 
hereditariness — all  pointing  to  a  deep  affection  of  the  whole 
organism,  as  it  was  thought — gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  of  oonstitntional  origin.  This  is  a  bad  term, 
for  it  may  mean  " general"  and  refer  to  the  constitution 
of  the  whole  organism ;  or  it  may  refer  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  certain  cells,  and  have  a  local  significance.  We 
shall  therefore  use  the  word  general,  Now,  we  already 
know  how  to  explain  cachexia,  local  recurrence,  and  multi- 
pHcity  as  results  of  a  growth  of  the  tumour,  which  was 
produced  by  multiplication  of  a  few  abnormal  cells — i.e., 
by  a  local  abnormality.  There  is  therefore  no  need  on 
these  grounds  to  consider  that  the  physiological  processes 
of  all  the  cells  of  the  organism  are  abnormal  and  tend  to 
produce  cancer ;  or  that  removal  of  the  primary  growth 
would  be  useless,  because  continuance  of  the  general 
abnormality  would  reproduce  the  disease  elsewhere.  Nor 
does  heredity  lead  to  this  conclusion ;  for  the  whole  of 
normal  development  is  nothing  but  the  transmission  of 
local  peculiarities;  and  moreover  heredity  is  at  least  as 
marked  in  multiple  simple  growths— fibromata,  warts, 
lipomata,  osteomata — as  it  is  in  cancers.  It  is  probable 
that  all  tumours  are  at  first  loecdf  and  that  certain  of 
them  become  malignant,  as  above  explained ;  also  that  any 
inherited  peculiarity,  which  results  in  abnormal  growth 
at  a  certain  time,  affects  only  a  few  cells,  or  it  may  be 
many  foci  of  cells  in  one  tissue,  and  not  the  organism  at 
large.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  neither  the  constitu- 
tional nor  the  local  view  makes  any  pretence  at  explaining 
— ^how  the  abnormal  ability  to  grow  is  acquired  by  the 
cells  which  give  origin  to  the  tumour.  Cohnheim  has 
advanced  a  hypothesis,  which,  if  true,  certainly  goes 
a  step  closer.  It  may  be  called  the  hypothesis  of 
Bmbryonlo  Remains. 

Thinking  over  the  hypertrophies,  the  excessive  forma- 
tions (supernumerary  digits  and  more  marked  examples 
of  monster  by  excess),  the  teratomata  and  other  congenital 
tamours,   all  of  which  are  admitted  to  be  due  to  an 
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embryonic  cause,  many  of  which  are  hereditary,  and  some 
of  which  {see  Hypertrophy)  do  not  appear  for  some  years 
after  birth,  it  occurred  to  Cohnheim  that  all  tumours 
might  be  due  to  developmental  faults.  He  supposes  that 
more  cells  than  are  needed  for  a  part  are  produced ;  the 
surplus  remain  in  an  embryonic  state  in  one  spot  or 
scattered  over  a  whole  tissue.  The  causes  of  this  error, 
and  the  reason  why  the  cells  do  not  develop  like  their 
confreres  and  simply  enlarge  the  part,  are  not  known. 
We  know  little  of  such  collections  of  "  resting"  embryouic 
cells,  perhaps  because  of  their  small  size  and  resemblance 
to  leucocytes.  Small  naevoid  spots  may  enlarge  greatly 
after  birth ;  congenital  moles,  which  have  the  structure 
of  alveolar  sarcomata,  may  later  on  become  malignant, 
and  islets  of  cartilage  from  which  tumours  may  start  have 
been  shown  by  Virchow  to  occur  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones. 
Perhaps  these  may  be  regarded  as  embryonic  remains. 

Assuming  that  such  embryonic  foci  may  remain  among 
adult  tissues,  Cohnheim  found  that  his  view  accorded  well 
with  facts  observed.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  reversion  of  adult  cells  to  the  embryonic  type;  they 
would  start  with  their  full  developmental  force.  Reasons 
for  believing  in  the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  rudiment 
are — that  power  of  growth  is  at  its  greatest  in  the  cells 
of  the  embryo,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  embryonic 
cartilage,  transplanted  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  grows  into  a  regular  chondroma  (Leopold),  whilst 
adult  cartilage  is  absorbed;  that  many  tumours  are 
obviously  distinct  from  the  part  in  which  they  lie — e.g., 
adenoma  of  mamma  is  encapsuled,  and  its  ducts  do  not 
open  into  those  of  the  normal  gland ;  and  that  tumours 
are  not  subject  to  that  regulating  mechanism  which 
renders  the  metabolism  of  each  tissue  subservient  to  the 
good  of  the  tissues  generally. 

Alarge  proportion  of  all  tumours  occur  at  points  at  which 
the  developmental  processes  are  complicated,  and  where, 
therefore,  errors  are  most  likely  to  occur.    Tbia\a  ^'ottdl 
by  the  frequency  with  which  epithelioma  affiecta^Jti^  o"^«^* 
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ings  on  the  surface  of  the  body;  the  oesophagus  where 
crossed  by  the  left  bronchus  (the  food  and  air-passage  were 
originally  one  here);  the  cardia,  pylorus,  and  commencement 
of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  where  change  of  epi- 
thelium occurs;  the  line  of  union  of  the  invaginated  epiblast 
and  the  hind-gut  in  the  rectum ;  the  external  os  uteri  where 
Miiller'sducts  opened  into  the  uro-genital  sinus.  Adeno- 
myomata  of  the  prostate  occur  at  the  same  spot  in  the  male. 
Smooth  myomata  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  uterus. 
The  whole  uterus  is  made  up  of  foci  of  cells  awaiting  the 
stimulus  of  impregnation  to  great  development.  Atypical 
development  of  one  focus  may  occur  without  the  usual 
stimulus,  and  perhaps  we  should  rather  expect  this  when 
pregnancy  has  been  absent  or  infrequent.  Myomata  are 
commonest  in  elderly  sterile  women.  Adenomata  of  the 
mammae  may  be  similarly  explained. 

Heterologous  tumours  are  always  so  placed  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  how,  by  developmental  error,  some  cells 
which  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  heterologous  tissue 
might  have  been  included  in  the  tumour-germ.  Thus 
dermoids  occur  near  where  invaginations  of  epiblast  are 
normaL  Muscle  may  easily  get  into  the  Wolffian  bodies 
from  neighbouring  muscle  plates,  and  cartilage  from  the 
rudiments  of  vertebras,  <&c. 

Finally,  from  so  atypical  a  rudiment,  an  atypical  result 
would  be  expected. 

Against  Cohnheim's  view  it  may  be  said  that  nothing 
is  really  known  of  such  embryonic  remains ;  that  many  of 
the  points  of  complicated  development  which  he  mentions 
are  also  points  of  irritation — e,g,,  the  narrowings  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  exclude  hom. 
his  class  of  tumours  such  cases  as  epithelioma  of  scars, 
of  the  scrotum  in  sweeps,  of  the  arm  in  paraffin- workers, 
in  which  irritation  plays  so  obvious  a  part. 

The  exciting  effect  of  inoreased  blood-snpply  is  evident 

in  many  cases — e.g,,  enlargement  of  ovarian  dermoids  at 

puberty,  of  tumours  of  the  breast,  ovaries,  and  uterus  in 

pregnancy.    Thid  may  cause  the  multiplication  of  cells 
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capable  of  growth ;  and  thus  is  to  be  explained '  the 
apparent  caasation  of  tamonrs  by  injuries. 

CXJLBSznCATZOir. — Tumours  having  the  most  obn- 
,  ously  similar  structure  vary  much  in  their  clinical  history, 
whilst  others  of  radically  different  structure  have  very 
similar  physical  signs  and  courses.  Consequently  a 
clinical  classification  cannot  be  constructed,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  histological  classification  based 
upon  the  resemblance  of  every  tumour  to  some  normal 
tissue,  adult  or  embryonic. 

For  convenience  sake,  all  cysts  will  be  grouped  together 
and  remarks  on  them  made  at  the  end  of  tumours — ^though 
the  great  majority  of  cysts  are  not  tumours. 

Classipication  op  Tumours. 

^  I. — Type  of  Fully-Developed  Oonnectwe-tissibes. 
Type  of  fibrous  tissue    .     .     .    Fibroma. 
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„  mucous    „ 

„  adipose    „ 

„  cartilage 

„  bone    .     . 


Myxoma. 
Lipoma. 
Chondroma. 
Osteoma. 


„    lymphoid,,.    .    .        { L^SphaSoma. 

II. — Type  of  Bmhryonic  Oonnective'tiesue, 
The  varieties  of  Sarcoma. 

in. — Type  of  Higher  Tissues, 

Type  of  muscle Myoma. 

„        nerve Neuroma. 

„        bloodvessels ....    Angioma. 

lY. — Type  of  Epithelial  Tissues. 

Hypoblast.  ^  Glands \^Z. 

V. — Teratomaia,  or  Mixed  Tumours, 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
THE  FIBKOUATA. 

The  Fibromata,  fibro-cellular  or  coaDective-tisBne  tnmoura, 
are  tnmonrs  consiati&g  of  fibroDS  tissae. 

VTMUCTJIKa  — In  atrticture  the  fibromata  present  the 
same  varmtioiiH  as  tbosemetwitb  m  fibrous  tissue  Some 
of  tbem  are  compoaed  of  firm  dense  Gbroas  t  sane  snch 
aa  const  tntea  tendons  othera  are  laier  and  less  fibrous 
in,  conaiatence  more  resembling  the  connective  tiasne  of 
the  cuUs  The  fibrea  which  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
the  growth  are  more  or  leas  cloaely  mteriaced  and  are 
dutnbnted  without  any  definite  arrangement  or  giouped 

Fio  SI 


T  fivn  fkeSliL- 
the  ne  ghbourhoDil  uf  tbo  cut  bloodveaeol  v  ore 
Been  Bome  calls  also  fibres  cut  trausTerselj 
X  2(H)  and  reduced  i 

m  bnndles  of  vanons  sizes  They  are  aometimea  arranged 
ooDoentncally  aronnd  the  bloodvesaela  (Fig  31 )  Yellow 
elastic  fibres  are  bntvery  rarely  met  with  The  cells  hie 
those  (rf  normal  fibrous  tissue  are  generally  few  in 
oamber  and  are  usually  moat  abnndant  aronnd  the 
veesela     They  are  imnate  spindle-shaped  fusiform   or 
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stellate  bodies,  the  latter  having  processes  of  varying 
length,  which  communicate  with  similar  processes  from 
neighbouring  cells.  They  are  often  so  small  and  indistinct 
in  the  fresh  specimen  as  to  become  visible  only  after  the 
addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  These  cells  in  size  and 
number  vary  with  the  rapidity  of  growth — the  slower  the 
growth  and  the  more  fibrous  the  tissue,  the  flatter  and 
less  numerous  are  the  cells. 

The  fibromata  usually  contain  but  few  bloodvessels.  In 
the  softer  growths,  however,  these  are  often  more  nume- 
rous. Dilated  veins  sometimes  form  a  cavernous  network, 
the  walls  of  which  are  firmly  united  to  the  tissue  of  the 
tumour,  so  that  when  divided  or  ruptured  they  are 
unable  to  retract  or  collapse,  and  profuse  haemorrhage 
may  ensue. 

BEVBKOFMBirT.  —  The  fibromata  originate  from 
connective-tissue,  either  from  the  cutis  or  subcutaneous 
connective-tissue,  from  the  submucous  or  subserous  tissue, 
from  fasciae,  the  periosteum,  the  neurilemma,  or  from 
the  connective-tissue  of  organs.  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  their  growth  the  cells  are  more  numerous  than 
when  development  is  complete.    (See  p.  118.) 

SBCOiTDiLR'r  CBAirOBS. — Of  these,  partial  mucoid 
softening  and  calcification  are  the  most  common.  Ulcer- 
ation also  sometimes  occurs  in  those  growths  which  are 
situated  in  the  skin  and  submucous  tissues. 

VA&ZBTZE8.— Fibrous  tumours  present  some  varia- 
tions in  their  characters,  which  depend  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  tissue  from  which  they  grow.  Two  classes  may 
be  distinguished : — 

1.  Soft  Fibromata. — These  consist  of  the  looser  and 
less  dense  form  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  are  met  with  as 
diffused  growths  in  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous 
tissue.  In  the  former  situation  they  often  form  large 
pedunculated  and  non-encapsuled  tumours,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  wens.  These  are  sometimes  mul- 
tiple. A  similar  growth  of  subcutaneous  ti&H\ie\!&  TCife\» 
with  in  Moliusoiiin  Fibronnm.    In  thin  diaeaae  ^•&\^t^ 
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masses  whicli  liang  down  from  the  thiglis,  buttocks,  and 
other  situations  consist  simply  of  loose  fibrous  tissue. 
They  often  contain  numerous  large  bloodvessels,  so  that 
their  removal  may  lead  to  dangerous  haemorrhage. 

In  addition  to  these  diffused  growths,  more  circum- 
scribed and  enoapsnled  fibrous  tumours  of  the  soft  variety 
are  occasionally  met  with  growing  from  the  scalp,  scrotum, 
labium,  intermuscular  septa,  and  other  situations. 

2.  Tiana  Fibromata. — These  are  composed  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue,  like  that  in  tendons.  They  are  firm,  hard, 
encapsuled  tumours,  presenting  on  section  a  greyish-white, 
glistening,  fibrous  appearance.  These  tumours  often  occur 
in  connection  with  bone,  especially  with  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  originating  either  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  or  from 
the  periosteum.  Growing  from  the  periosteum  of  the  alve- 
olus they  constitute  simple  fibrous  epulis.  They  are  met 
with  also  in  the  nose,  where  they  form  one  variety  of  nasal 
poljpus.  It  is  in  these  firm  fibrous  growths  that  the  veins 
form  the  cavernous  spaces  already  alluded  to. 

Another  variety  of  firm  fibrous  tumour  grows  in  con- 
nection with  nerves,  and  is  often  described  as  neuroma. 
True  neuromata,  however — i.e.,  new  formations  of  nerve- 
tissue — are  among  the  rarest  forms  of  new  formations. 
These  fibrous  growths  most  frequently  occur  in  connection 
with  the  superficial  nerves.  They  grow  from  the  neuri- 
lemma, and  as  they  increase  in  size  the  nerve-fibres  become 
expanded  over  them.  They  are  very  firm  rounded  tumours, 
and  are  frequently  multiple  and  hereditary. 

Some  old  tumours  of  the  uterus  are  almost  or  quite 
pure  fibromata ;  but  the  so-called  uterine  fibroids  are  in 
most  cases  overgrowths  of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue 
of  the  organ,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  with  the 
Myomata,  p.  170. 

cauoncAJb  CBABACTBRS.  — Clinically  the  fibro- 
mata are  perfectly  innocent.  They  grow  slowly,  and  have 
no  tendency  to  recur  locally  after  removal. 
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PSAMMOMA. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  allude  to  a  rare  form 
of  growth  occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  which  is  known  as  Psammoma.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  this  growth  is  that  it  consists 
largely  of  calcareous  particles.  These  are  contained  in 
the  concentric  bodies  already  described  as  the  corpora 
amylacea,  where  they  give  rise  to  the  so-called  "  brain- 
sand" — hence  the  name  of  the  growth.  The  calcified 
corpora  amylacea  are  held  together  by  a  varying  quantity 
of  loose  fibrous,  or  highly  cellular,  or  mucous  tissue  con- 
taining vessels. 

Psammoma  is  usually  met  with  growing  from  the  pineal 
gland,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  the  choroid  plexus. 
In  the  latter  situation  it  often  contains  numerous  cysts. 
It  is  of  no  pathological  importance  except  when  of  suffi- 
ciently large  size  to  produce  symptoms  from  pressure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MYXOMATA. 

The  Myxomata  are  tumours  consisting  of  mucous  tissue. 
Mucous  tissue  is  connective-tissue,  of  which  the  inter- 
cellular substance  is  translucent,  homogeneous,  and  jelly- 
like, contains  much  fluid,  and  yields  mucin.  Physiologi- 
cally, this  tissue  is  met  with  in  two  forms  : — one,  as  in 
the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  cells  are 
roundish  and  isolated ;  the  other,  as  in  the  umbilical 
cord,  in  which  the  cells  are  fusiform  or  stellate,  and  give 
off  fine  prolongations,  which  anastomose  with  one  another. 
The  connective-tissues  in  their  embryonic  condition,  as 
stated  when  describing  "  mucoid  degeneration,"  possess 
an  intercellular  substance  containing  large  quantities  of 
mucin.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  tissue  which 
subsequently  becomes  adipose.     New  foTm^i\ioii<&  Taa?j 
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nudergo  a  tnuooid  change,  and  thns  cloeelj  resemble  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  characters  the  myiomata ; 
but  a  mjxoina  coDBiats  of  mucous  tissue  from  the  firfit. 
The  mjxomata  are  thus  very  clottely  allied  to  the  sarco- 
mata,  and  by  many  are  included  in  the  same  class  of  new 
formationB. 

Fio.  82. 


Mgxoma. — A  mil 
arm,  Hhowing  the  characti 
moaiag  cells.     There  are  also  a  few  leucoevCes, 
and  oae  or  two  spindle- shaped  elemeote.     x  200. 

■^SVCTtntS. — The  cells  present  the  two  varieties  met 
with  in  the  physiological  tissues.  The  majority  are 
angular  and  stellate,  with  long  anastomosing  prolonga- 
tions ;  others  are  isolated,  and  fusiform,  oval,  or  sphencal 
in  shape.  {Fig.  32.)  THey  nsually  possess  one,  in  some 
cases  two  distinct  nuclei.  Their  contour  is  very  indistinct, 
owing  to  the  refracting  nature  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. The  latter  is  veiy  abnndant,  perfectly  horao- 
'  geneouBjOfaBoftgelatinlform  viscid  consistence,  and  yields 
large  quantities  of  mucin  :  in  it  are  a  varying  nnmber  of 
am ceboid  cells.  The  bloodvessels,  which  are  not  numerous, 
are  readily  visible  and  eaaily  isolated.  A  few  elastic  fibres 
are  Bomettmea  seen  between  the  cells. 

ravuOPMBWT. — The  myiomata  always  originate 
&om  embryoaic  connective-tissue,  which  does  not  advance 
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beyond  the  mucous  stage  of  normal  development.  Adipose 
tissue  is  their  favourite  seat. 

SBCOVBAST  CBAirOBS.  — Of  these  the  most 
common  is  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  haBmorrhagd  and 
the  formation  of  sanguineous  cysts  ;  this,  however,  is  less 
frequent  than  in  the  sarcomata.  The  cells  themselves 
may  undergo  mucoid  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  thus  be 
destroyed :  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  liquefaction  of 
the  intercellular  substance.  The  growth  may  inflame, 
ulcerate,  and  necrose. 

ViUtZBTZBS.^-The  varieties  of  myxoma  depend  prin- 
cipally upon  its  combination  with  other  growths ;  a  pure 
myxoma  is  unusual.  The  most  common  is  a  combination 
with  lipoma.  Combinations  also  with  sarcoma,  fibroma, 
chondroma,  and  adenoma,  are  met  with. 

PBTSZCAZi  CBABACTEBS,  A.C.— The  myxomata 
are  of  a  peculiar  soft  gelatiniform  consistence,  and  of  a 
pale  greyish  or  reddish-white  colour.  Their  cut  surface 
yields  a  tenacious  mucilaginous  liquid,  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  cellular  elements  of  the  growth.  They  are 
usually  separated  from  the  surrounding  structures  by  a 
very  thin  fibrous  capsule,  fine  prolongations  from  which 
divide  the  growth  into  lobules  of  various  sizes.  In  excep- 
tional cases  they  may  increase  by  the  continuous  invasion 
of  surrounding  tissues.  They  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  later  periods  of  life,  and  are  most  common  in 
subcutaneous  and  subserous  fat,  submucous  aiid  inter- 
muscular tissue.  They  grow  also  from  periosteum  and 
medulla  of  bone,  from  the  connective-tissue  of  organs 
(especially  the  breast),  and  from  the  perineurium  of  nerves, 
forming  one  variety  of  "  neuroma."  They  may  grow  also 
from  the  placenta,  constituting  the  "uterine  hydatids." 
When  situated  in  superficial  parts  they  may  become 
pedunculated ;  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  nose  they 
constitute  one  form  of  nasal  polypus.  In  the  skin  they 
are  often  papillary. 

C&ZirzCAXi  CBABACTERS.— Clinically  the  myxo- 
mata are  for  the  most  part  benign  growtViB.  TVkftVc  ^xo^rHJol 
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ii  OBDally  alow,  but  thej  maj  attain  an  e 
If  completely  remoTSd  tbey  rarely  recnr.  SometimeB, 
huneTer,  they  recnr  locally  after  removal,  but  they  pro- 
bably Dsver  reprodace  themselTes  in  internal  orgaiis.  In 
spealdng  of  their  malignancy,  their  occasional  association 
with  sarcoma  mnat  be  borne  in  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    LIPOMATA. 

A  GENERAL  new  formation  of  adipoee  tissue,  constltniing 
o1>««ltr<  baa  already  been  described  under  "  fatty  infil- 
tration." A  localised  and  circnmacribed  formation  con- 
atitntes  a  Up«nia,  or  fatty  tumour. 

STairCTITKa.~-The  lipomata  resemble  in  tlteir  atmc- 
tnre  adipose  tissue.    (Fig.  38.)    They  consist  of  cells  con- 
taining fat,  and  a  variable  quantity  of  common  conneetivB- 
jijij  gg  tiasue.      The   cells   are   like 

those  of  adipose  tissue,  though 
UBuallyaomewhatlarger.  The 
nucleus  and  protoplasm  are 
BO  compressed  against  the 
cell-wall  by  the  fluid  con- 
tents, that  they  are  readily 
■risible  only  nhen  the  cell  is 
\  atrophied  and  contains  less 
'  fat.  (See  Fig.  4a.)  Connec- 
tive-tiasne,   which,    varying 

...,™„.-„^aofthecdis  '"""^'"^  =^0°"*.  "^it^^  ^-^^ 
contain  crystftllised  fatty  cells  in  masses  or  lobnlea 
"I'd*-    "  ^0-  which  are  larger  than  nor- 

mal, forma  in  moat  cases  around  tbe  tumour  a  thin  capsule 
which  adheres  more  firmly  to  surrounding  parts  than  to 
the  tnmonr;  so  the  latter,  in  moat  cases,  "shells  out"  easily. 
Bloodvessels  are  diatribnted  in  the  fibrous  septa.  Mucous 
t/eaae  is  often  associated  with  tte  fatty  (myxo-lipoma). 
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\ — The  lipomata  grow  from  connec- 
tive-tissue. Adipose  tissuej  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
merely  connective-tissue  containing  numerous  cells  which 
are  inBltrated  with  fat ;  and  its  growth  consists,  either  in 
the  infiltration  of  more  of  these  cells,  or  in  a  proliferation 
of  the  cells,  and  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  those  newly 
developed.  A  lipoma  in  the  same  way  originates  by  a 
localised  proliferation  of  cells,  which,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, become  infiltrated  with  fat.  The  growth  of  these 
tumours  is  always  very  slow. 

BBCOlTBART  CBAXrOBS. — Secondary  changes  in 
the  lipomata  are  not  common ;  their  fibrous  septa  may, 
however,  become  calcified,  or  even  ossified.  Softening  may 
occur  also  from  a  mucoid  change.  Inflammation  is  rare ; 
but  when  large  and  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
the  skin  over  them  may  become  adherent,  and  ulceration 
and  necrosis  of  the  tumour  occur. 

9wraxcAJM  CBARACTB&Sf  A^.—The  situation  of 
the  lipomata  is  almost  co-extensive  with  that  of  adipose 
and  connective  tissue.  They  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  trunk,  especially  of  the  back 
and  abdominal  wall ;  sometimes  in  intermuscular  septa, 
subsynovial  and  subserous  tissues ;  and  occasionally  also 
in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  even  in  internal  organs  where  there  is  normally  no  fat. 
They  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size.  They  are  more 
or  less  lobulated,  and  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  which  separates  them  from  the  adjacent  struc- 
tures. They  move  freely  over  the  deep  fascia  when  sub- 
cutaneous ;  but  often  the  attempt  to  raise  the  skin  from 
them  causes  it  to  dimple.  On  section  they  present  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  adipose  tissue.  Their  consistence 
and  adhesion  to  the  capsule  vary  with  the  amount  of 
fibrous  tissue  which  they  contain.  They  are  usually  single, 
but  not  infrequently  multiple  and  hereditary.  In  their 
growth  they  occasionally  become  pedunculated. 

CXiZmCAA  CBA&A.CT»RS.— Clinically,  thf^  \i^<^- 
mata  are  perfectly  innocent. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

CHONDEOMATA. 
The  Cbondromata  ase  tamoura  liistologicall;  resembling 
cartilage. 

■vntUCmu. — Like  ca.rtilage  t\iej  consist  of  cells  and 

an  intercellular  substance,  which  present  all  tbe  variations 

obaerved  in  the  normal  tiasue.   The  interceUalar  sabatance 

maj  be  hjaliae,  f^utl;  or  diatinctlj  tibrons,  or  mncoid. 

_     -,  When  fibrous,  the  fibres  may  be 

arranged  like  those  of  fibro-carti- 

_,,^"^^^''^  lage  or  more  or  lesH  concentrically 

_^     -m^      —  around  the  cells  aa  in  the  reticular 

cartilages  of  the   ear  and  larynx. 

(Pig  34)  When  hyaliae  or  mucoid, 

J^i  )t  19  sometimes  quite  soft  in  oon- 

~~~  sistence     Tlie  cella  may  be   very 

Fanrntaondnma.       numerous  or  few  in  proportion  to 

the  matrix      In  the  hyaline  forms 

they  are  neaally  large  asd  round  or  oval  (Fig.  35) ;  in 

the  fibrons  forms  they  are  often  smaller  and  even  i 

what  spindle-shaped,  more  re- 
eembhng  those  of  connective- 
tissne,  and  in  the  rarer 
coid  forms  they  are  more 
^  monly  stellate  and  branched, 
i  liKe  the  transitional  cells  at 
I  the  edge  of  articular  carti- 
l  lages  where  the  synovial 
membrane  ends.  They  are 
either  single  or  arranged  in 
groups,  and  are  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule,  as  in 
normal  cartilage,  although  this  is  often  very  indistinct. 
They  enclose  one  or  more  nuclei  and  slightly  granular 
conteata;  sometimes  a  cell-wall  cannot  be  distinguished. 
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A  large  growth  is  usually  divided  into  several  lobes  by 

bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are  contained  the  blood- 
vessels. These  lobes  are  often  very  distinct,  so  that  the 
growth  appears  to  be  made  up  of  several  separate 
tumours.  Fibrous  tissue  in  most  cases  also  encapsules 
the  growth,  and  separates  it  from  the  surrounding 
structures ;  but  sometimes  this  capsule  is  absent,  and  the 
tumour  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  embryonic  cells,  which 
infiltrate  the  adjacent  tissues. 

BSVBXiOVMBn'T. — The  chondromata  most  frequently 
originate  from  common  connective-tissue  and  bone,  very 
rarely  from  cartilage.  Cartilage  itself,  and  especially 
fibro-cartilage,  is  very  closely  allied  to  common  connective- 
tissue.  It  grows  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  peri- 
chondrium, which  proliferate  and  form  an  embryonic 
tissue ;  the  young  cells  become  cartilage-cells,  and  these 
probably  form  the  matrix,  which  is  either  homogeneous 
or  fibiillated,  constituting  in  the  one  case  hyaline,  and 
in  the  other  fibro-cartilage.  The  development  of  chon- 
droma from  connective-tissue  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
physiological  progress. 

In  the  development  of  chrondroma  from  osseous  tissue, 
the  medulla  is  the  source  of  the  new  growth.  This  pro- 
liferates and  forms  embryonic  tissue,  which  absorbs  tra- 
beculsB  and  occupies  the  resulting  space;  cartilage  is 
formed  from  it,  as  above.  The  mass  gradually  increases, 
a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  around  it,  and  farther 
growth  takes  place  from  the  tissue  of  the  capsule.  Vir- 
chow  has  shown  that  islands  of  cartilage  not  uncommonly 
remain  in  the  shafts  of  bones,  and  has  rendered  it  pro- 
bable that  many  chondromata  spring  from  them.  They 
generally  begin  before  the  ossification  of  the  epiphyses, 
whilst  the  bone  is  actively  growing  and  vascular. 

Lastly,  cartilaginous  growths  may  originate  from  car- 
tilage itself.    These  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  articular  cartilages,  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
on  the  costal  and  intervertebral  cartilagQE.     ^Y!Vi<&3  ^x^ 
simply  local   overgrowtha  from   pie-eiciBtm^   cakT\i^»%<8i' 
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They  rarely  attain  a  large  size,  and  in  structure  and 
physical  characters  more  closely  resemble  normal  car- 
tilage than  the  other  forms  of  chondroma.  They  are 
usually  described  as  eccbondrosesi  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  forms  of  cartilaginous  tumour. 

SBCOWBAST  CBAirOBS.— Calcification  is  the  most 
common,  because  it  is  frequent  in  the  commonest  chon- 
dromata — ^those  of  the  phalanges  and  metacarpals  of  the 
hands.  It  spreads  from  many  centres,  commencing  in 
the  capsules,  and  then  involving  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Ossification  also  occurs,  especially  in  the  chon- 
dromata  which  grow  near  the  junctions  of  the  epiphyses 
and  shafts  of  long  bones;  these  ossify  as  they  grow, 
and  form  the  pedunculated  exostosis.  So  also  does  the 
common  sub-ungual  exostosis  of  the  great  toe,  which  is 
generally  an  ossifying  chondroma.  Fatty  degeneration 
and  mucoid  softening  are  common  changes,  and  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  large  softened  masses  which  present 
the  appearance  of  cysts.  In  rare  cases  the  skin  covering 
the  tumour  ulcerates,  and  a  fungating  mass  protrudes. 

VA&ISTZB8. — The  varieties  of  chondroma  depend 
mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  intercellular  substance* 
There  are  thus  hyaline,  fibrous,  and  mucoid  chondro- 
mata;  these,  however,  are  usually  combined  in  various 
degrees  in  the  same  tumour.  As  a  rule,  those  originating 
from  the  medulla  of  bone  are  of  the  hyaline  and  mucoid 
class,  whilst  those  originating  from  connective-tissue  in 
other  situations  are  more  frequently  fibrous.  The  rapidly 
growing  fibrous  forms  approach  very  closely  to  the  sar- 
comata, the  mucoid  forms  to  the  myxomata ;  and  these 
two  kinds  of  growth  are  often  associated  in  the  same 
tumour.  As  above  stated,  chondromata  are  rarely  homo- 
logous. 

A  variety  of  chondroma  has  been  described  under 

the  name  of  osteo-obondroina«  which  in  structure  more 

closely  resembles  bone  than  cartilage.     It  consists  of  a 

tissue  similar  to  that  met  with  between  the  periosteum 

and  bone  in  rickets,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  osseous. 
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has  been  called  osteoid  tissue.  This  tissue  requires  only 
calcifying  to  become  true  bone.  Like  bone,  it  is  made 
up  of  trabeculsB  and  medullary  spaces ;  but  the  trabeculse, 
instead  of  bone-corpuscles  and  lamellae,  consist  of  small 
angular  cells  without  a  capsule,  situated  in  an  obscurely 
fibrillated  matrix,  which  in  part  is  calcified.  The  medul- 
lary spaces  contain  a  fibrous  stroma  and  many  blood- 
vessels. The  osteo-chondromata,  dlthough  consisting 
mainly  of  this  osteoid  tissue,  contain  also  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  cartilage.  They  originate  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum, their  common  seat  being  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones.  Their  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  they  often  attain 
an  enormous  size.  They  are  much  more  freely  supplied 
with  bloodvessels  than  the  ordinary  chondromata,  and 
hence  they  are  much  less  frequently  the  seats  of  retro- 
gressive changes.  They  are  especially  prone  to  become 
ossified  and  converted  into  true  bone. 

VBTSZCAXi  CBARACTBS8,  4bc.— The  chondromata 
occur  most  frequently  in  early  life.  About  three-fourths 
of  them  are  met  with  in  the  osseous  system,  where  they 
grow  either  centrally  or  sub-periosteally.  Their  favourite 
seats  are  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
and  the  upper  of  the  humerus  and  tibia.  Most  of  the 
remaining  fourth  occur  in  the  parotid  gland  and  in  the 
testicle.  Cohnheim  suggests  as  the  source  of  this  in  the 
parotid  an  aberrant  bit  of  the  cartilaginous  rudiment  of 
the  jaw ;  Yirchow,  a  piece  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna. 
In  the  testis  a  portion  of  the  rudiment  of  a  vertebra  may 
have  been  included.  They  occasionally  occur  in  the 
inter-muscular  septa,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs.  They  are  usually  single^ 
except  when  occurring  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  which 
situations  they  are  more  frequently  multiple.  They 
consist  of  a  single  tumour,  or  of  several  smaller  tu- 
mours held  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  more  slowly- 
growing  chondromata  are  hard,  smooth,  elastic  tumours, 
often  lobulated,  and  seldom  exceeding  the  svzA  oi  %^ 
orange.      Less  frequently    these    tumouTE   ^o^  ^«rj 
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rapidly,  are  soft  in  consistence,  and  attain  a  large  size. 
Such  growths  often  start  from  the  pelvic  bones  or  ribs. 

CJiOnCAJB  CHARACTERS. — The  chondromata  must 
for  the  most  part  be  riegarded  as  innocent  growths.  They 
are  usually  encapsuled,  and  in  most  cases  produce  merely 
local  effects,  although  these,  from  the  parts  involved  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth,  are  often  very  injurious.  The 
softer  forms,  however,  and  especially  those  which  occur 
in  the  medulla  of  bone  and  in  the  glands,  occasionally 
exhibit  malignant  characters.  These  grow  the  most 
rapidly,  and  are  often  not  limited  by  a  fibrous  capsule, 
but  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  embryonic  tissue.  They 
consist  of  very  vascular  spindle-celled  tissue,  together 
with  well-developed  hyaline  cartilage,  and  are  spoken  of 
as  chondro-sarcomata.  Such  tumours  tend  to  recur 
locally  after  removal,  and  in  rare  cases  also  infect  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  are  reproduced  in  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE    OSTEOMATA. 

The  Osteomata  are  tumours  resembling  in  structure 
normal  bone. 

STRVCTURB. — ^The  bone  may  be  exceedingly  dense, 
or  very  open  and  cancellous ;  but  all  intermediate  grades 
occur. 

VARZBTZB8. — ^Two  classes  are  made  from  the  above 
variations  in  density. 

1.  Tbe  Ebumated  or  Ivory  Osteomata. — These  con- 
sist of  dense  ivory-like  bone ;  the  lamellaB  are  arranged 
concentrically  and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour ; 
cancellous  tissue  is  absent,  and  Haversian  canals  are  few 
and  narrow.  Some  specimens  are  less  dense,  the  Haver- 
sian  canals  being  as  numerous  as  in  ordinary  compact 
bone^  bat  leaa  regularly  arranged. 
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Tbe  CancelloiM  or  Bponffy  Osteomata.  —  These 
consist  of  cancellous,  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of, 
compact,  bone.  The  medullary  spaces  may  contain  em- 
bryonic, fibrous,  or  fatty  tissue. 

BBVB&OPMBirT. — The  formation  of  bone  may,  as  in 
normal  development,  take  place  directly  from  fibrous 
tissue,  or  be  preceded  by  the  development  of  cartilage : 
thus  we  get  fibrous  and  oartilagrlnous  exostoses.  The 
ivory  exostoses  of  the  skull  are  examples  of  the  former, 
the  spongy  exostoses  near  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones  of 
the  latter.  A  growing  spongy  exostosis  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  cartilage ;  when  this  ossifies,  growth  ceases. 

8&A.T8,  PBTSZCAA  CBARACTaSS,  4lc.— Bony 
tumours  are  much  commoner  in  connection  with  bone 
(homologous)  than  elsewhere  (heterologous),  growing 
from  the  periosteum,  endosteum,  or  from  persistent 
islands  of  cartilage.  They  generally  project  from  the 
surface  (exostosis) ;  but  rarely  form  within  the  medullary 
canals  (enostosis). 

The  bomologrous  ostoomata  or  exostoses  growing 
from  periosteum  are  almost  always  dense  and  ebumated, 
and  occur  most  frequently  on  the  external  and  internal 
surfaces  of  the  skull :  the  orbit  is  an  especially  favourite 
seat.  They  are  met  with  also  on  the  scapula,  pelvis,  and 
on  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  In  the  last-named  situation 
they  may  grow  from  the  dental  periosteum.  There  is 
usually  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
subjacent  bone,  the  new  tissue  of  the  tumour  being  distinct 
from  the  compact  tissue  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum 
from  which  they  grow  covers  them,  and  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  old  bone.  Such  growths  are  smooth, 
low,  rounded,  and  wide-based. 

The  homologous  exostoses  growing  from  cartilage  occur 
at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  close  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  epiphysis  and  shaft.  In  structure  they  are  much 
more  cancellous  than  the  periosteal  growths,  and  their 
outline  is  less  regular;  but  they  are  promineaitt  «sA 
pedunculated  generally.    The  meduU&iy   o^\j^T[i^\;akr— cit 
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more  properly,  enostoses — are  the  least  frequent :  they 
originate  in  the  medullary  tissue. 

Beterologrous  osteomata  originate  apart  from  bone, 
growing  from  connective  tissue.  They  are  very  rare  as 
primary  growths.  They  have  been  described  as  occurring 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  but  Malherbe  has  shown 
reason  for  believing  that  such  growths  are  really  sebaceous 
adenomata  of  which  the  stroma  is  ossified.  Bony  tumours 
have  very  rarely  been  formed  in  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 
Parts  of  fibromata,  lipomata  and  chondromata  may 
ossify.  The  secondaiy  growths  of  ossifying  sarcomata  in 
connection  with  bone,  often  ossify. 

The  osteomata  being  the  result  of  the  ossification  of 
newly  formed  connective  tissue,  which  is  not  a  product  of 
inflammation,  must  be  separated  from  simple  ossification 
of  normally  existing  tissues — such  as  rib,  laryngeal  or 
bronchial  cartilages,  insertions  of  muscles  (rider's  bone  in 
adductor  lougus  and  the  like),  and  membranes  of  the 
brain ;  and  also  from  ossifications  of  inflammatory 
tissue — such  as  nodes  or  general  thickenings  of  bones, 
the  sharp  stalactitic  processes  which  may  grow  round  a 
carious  joint  or  surface  of  bone,  and  the  smooth  round 
prominences  which  form  round  a  joint  in  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  calcareous 
deposits,  in  which  there  is  no  bone  formed  (see  "  Cal- 
careous Degeneration"). 

BBCOWBAST  CBAITOBB. — Osteomata  may  inflame, 
become  carious  or  necrose.  The  latter  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  ivory  exostoses,  causing  their  separation  and  cure. 

C&IBZC A&  CB JLBA.CTBBS. — ^The  osteomata  are  per- 
fectly innocent  tumours.  Their  growth  is  very  slow. 
They  rarely  attain  a  large  size.  They  are  often  hereditary 
and  multiple,  in  which  case  they  usually  occur  in  early 
life.  Osseous  growths  which  ediibit  malignant  charac- 
ters, are  chondromata  or  sarcomata  which  have  under- 
gone partial  ossification.  From  these,  true  osteomata 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  (see  "  Osteoid  Sarcoma"). 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   LTMPHOMATA, 

The  Lymplioinata  are  new  formations  consisting  o£ 
lymphoid,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  adenoid  tissue  (His). 
Lymphoid  tissue  is  now  known  to  have  a  much  more 
general  distribution  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  not 
only  constitutes  the  follicles  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  but  also 
Peyer*s  glands  and  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines, 
the  follicles  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils,  the  thymus  gland, 
and  the  trachoma  glands  of  the  conjunctiva.  Becently  it 
has  been  found  to  exist  also  in  many  other  situations,  as 
around  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  other 
parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smallest  bronchi,  in  the 
pleura  immediately  beneath  its  endothelium,  in  the  peri- 
toneum, in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  in  the  medulla  of  bone. 

STRVCTUSB. — Lymphoid  tissue,  wherever  it  exists, 
possesses  the  same  general  structure,  and  the  follicle  of  a 
lymphatic  gland  may  be  taken  as  the  type  not  only  of  the 
physiological  tissue  but  also  of  the  pathological  growths. 

This  tissue  consists  of  a  delicate  reticulum,  within  the 
meshes  of  which  are  numerous  lymph-corpuscles.  The 
reticulum  is  a  close  network  of  very  fine  fibrils,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  only  sufficiently  large  to  enclose  a  few,  or 
even  a  single  corpuscle,  in  each.  The  fibrils  usually 
present  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
nuclei  are  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  ^t  the  angles  of 
the  network.  The  lymph-corpuscles,  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  tissue,  can  in  most  cases  be 
readily  removed  from  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  by 
the  agitation  of  thin  sections  in  water.  They  are  identical 
in  their  characters  with  the  white  cells  of  the  blood.  As 
usually  seen  after  death,  they  are  spheroidal,  '^^•^,  m^^tc^- 
transparent  bodies^  vaiTing  conBideiably  m  me^  ^si^  vc^ 
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senting  alight  differenoea  in  stmctare.  Some  are  granular, 
&nd  appear  to  posseBS  no  uuclena ;  in  otters,  a  distinct, 
simple,  or  compound  nncleua  la  visible,  which  ia  nBnally 
alao  granular ;  others  ^ain  are  much  larger,  and  contain 
two  or  even  three  nuclei.     (Fig.  36.) 

The  hiatological  and  ph  jaical  characters  of  the  Ijmpho- 
nata,  howerer,  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  development.  In  the  rapidly  growing  forms  the  pro- 
portion of  cells  is  very  great,  and  many  of  theae  are  larger 
than  thoae  normally  met  with  in  lymphatic  glanda,  con- 
taining two,  or  even  more,  nnclei ;  they  are  of  a  greyiah- 
white  colour,  and  aoft  hrain-like  conBisteoce — much  like 
enc«pbaloid  cancer — and  yield  ahnndanoe  of  milky  juice. 
They  may  reach  a  great  size.  The  more  slowly  growing 
tumours,  on  the  other  hand,  are  leas  richly  cellular,  and 
the  larger  cell-forma  are  almost  entirely  wanting  ;  the 
retionlnmconatitutes  amore  prominent  part  of  the  growth 
(Fig.  37),  and  inat^ad  of  being  esceediugly  dehcate,  is 
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to  ths  lelt  are  tbe  ordinBry  LsngiRonui, — 

lymph-CDrpuacteB,       whlcb  lymphoina  of  the  mediastinnn 

conatituted  the  greater  part  Bhowmg  a  very  thickened  reti 

of  tbe  growth.    To  the  nght  onlnm,  within   tbe  meehee   of 

ire  BOme  of  the  Urger  ele-  which    the  lymphoid  celia  are 

meats,     x  360.  grouped,      x  200 

DHioh  coarser  and  forma  a  network  of  broad  homojjeneous 
or  slightly  fihrillated  bands.  Aa  the  reticulum  increases 
the  lymph-corpuscles  gradually  diminish  in  number  and 
hscome  arrai^ed  in  smaller  groups  within  its  meahes. 
(Pig.  37.)     iSnch    growths  aie  much  harder  than  the 
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more  rapidly  growing  ones;  tlieyare  sometimes  exceedingly 
dense.  They  are  rarely  very  large.  These  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  cells  and  stroma  are  precisely  analogous 
to  those  met  with  in  lymphatic  glands  as  the  result  of 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation  (see  "  Inflammation  of 
Lymphatic  Structures") ;  but  in  many  cases  the  relation 
between  cells  and  stroma  remains  normal,  as  in  hyper- 
plasia. 

BBVB&OPUCBVT. — ^The  lymphomata  originate  from 
lymphoid  tissue,  being  simply  uniform  overgrowths  of 
pre-existing  lymphatic  structures — mainly  of  the  lympha- 
tic glands.  They  are,  therefore,  usually  homologous. 
They  may,  however,  be  heterologous,  either  owing  to  the 
new  tissue  extending  considerably  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  old,  or  to  its  origin  in  situations  where  lymphoid 
tissue  is  not  present  normally.  This  latter  condition 
obtains  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
lymphoma  which  are  malignant. 

In  some  cases  of  round-celled  sarcoma,  which  may 
originate  in  any  connective  tissue,  the  matrix  undergoes 
development  into  a  network;  the  growths  spread  and 
generalise  like  '  ordinary  sarcomata,  and  are  called 
Ijmpbo-Baroomata.  They  may  originate  in  lymphatic 
glands. 

In  considering  the  development  of  these  growths  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  enlargements  of  lymphatic 
structures  are  most  frequently  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
being  due  to  some  injury  ;  and  histologically,  as  already 
indicated,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  these  in- 
flammatory growths  and  lymphomatous  tumours.  The 
inflammatory  growths,  however,  tend  to  subside,  the 
tumours  continuously  to  increase.  Further,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tumours  may,  like  that  of  the  inflammatory 
growths,  be  determined  by  some  injury,  the  injury  produ^ 
ing  perhaps  some  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  but  this  instead  of  subsiding  continues  more  or  less 
rapidly  to  increase.    (See  **  Etiology  of  TuTnaxJCBar'^ 

j,-^The  lymp\iOTCL«Jta»  ^o  tic>\» 
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undergo  marked  retrograde  changes.  There  is  no  fatty 
degeneration,  caseation,  or  softening,  snch  as  occurs  in 
scrofalons  glands. 

C&zmCAA  CBARACTSRS.— Clinicallj,  the  Ijmph- 
omata  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  innocent  tumours. 
They  originate  most  frequently  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  gland  undergoing  a  continuous  increase  in  size. 
Sometimes,  as  already  stated,  the  enlargement  of  the 
glands  appears  in  the  first  place  to  be  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  and  to  result  from  some  irritation,  but  upon  this 
being  removed  the  glands,  instead  of  subsiding,  continue 
to  increase.  In  most  cases,  however,  no  such  source  of 
irritation  is  discoverable.  The  glands  which  are  especially 
prone  to  this  disease,  are  the  cervical,  the  submaxillary, 
the  axillary,  the  inguinal,  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal, 
and  the  abdominal  glands.  Usually  only  a  single  gland, 
or  a  single  group  of  glands,  is  aflected ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever,  the  growth  is  more  general.  As  the  glands  enlarge, 
they  gradually  unite,  so  that  ultimately  they  may  form 
very  large  lobulated  tumours.  When  occurring  in  the 
mediastinum  they  may  invade  one  or  both  lungs,  and  they 
constitute  here  the  most  common  form  of  mediastinal 
tumour  (so-called  "  Thoracic  Cancer").  The  lymphatic 
structures  in  the  intestine  may  in  the  same  way  become 
enlarged,  and  project,  so  as  to  form  polypi. 

The  lymphomata  occasionally,  however,  exhibit  malig- 
nant properties.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
richly  cellular,  soft,  rapidly  growing  forms  which  are 
sometimes  met  with.  Such  growths  may  rapidly  infil* 
trate  the  surrounding  structures,  involve  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands,  and  even  infect  distant  parts.  To 
these  malignant  forms  the  term  lympbadenoma  is 
sometimes  applied.  They  correspond  with  Virchow's 
lympho-sarcoma. 

In  the  condition  known  as  "  Hodgkin's  Disease,"  and 
in  leukaemia,  lymphomatous  growths  are  met  with  in 
rariouB  parts  of  the  body. 
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hodgkin's  disease. 


This  disease  is  characterised  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  together 
4h  the  development  of  lyiiphatic  growths  in  internal 
organs,  especially  in  the  spleen ;  by  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood ;  and  by  progressive 
anasmia.  The  new  growths  are  precisely  similar,  histo- 
logically, to  lymphoma.  The  disease  was  described  by 
Hodgkin,  Bright,  Wilks,  and  Trousseau,  and  is  called, 
after  the  first-named  of  these  observers,  **Hodgkin'8 
Disease ;"  Trousseau  designated  it  "  Ad^nie ;"  it  is  also 
known  as  '^Anasmia  Lymphatica."  It  is  allied  to 
leukasmia,  but  differs  essentially  from  it  in  this  respect, 
that  the  new  formation  of  lymphatic  tissue  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.    (See  **  Leukaemia.") 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  usually  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  new  growth.  At  first  only  a  -single  group  of  glands 
may  be  enlarged;  subsequently,  however,  the  process 
becomes  more  general,  and  the  glands  throughout  the 
whole  body  may  be  more  or  less  involved.  The  groups  of 
glands  most  frequently  affected,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  are  the  cervical,  the  axillary,  the  inguinal,  the 
retro-peritoneal,  the  bronchial,  the  mediastinal,  and  the 
mesenteric.  The  new  growth,  which  in  the  earHer  stages 
is  limited  to  the  glands,  gradually  breaks  through  the 
capsules,  so  that  the  enlarged  glands  become  confluent, 
and  form  large  lobulated  masses.  The  growth  may  also 
extend  still  further  beyond  the  confines  of  the  gland  and 
invade  and  infiltrate  the  adjacent  structures. 

This  new  growth  of  lymphatic  tissue,  which  commences 
in  and  often  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  is  ultimately  followed  by  the  formation  of  lym- 
phatic growths  in  various  internal  organs,  but  more 
especially  in  the  spleen.  The  spleen  is  affected  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  Here  the  new  growth  oxY^Xi».\A^  *Ya. 
the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  so  gives  Tise  to  ^'^^^Toi'd^^^ 
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nodules.  These  vary  in  size  from  minute  points  to  masses 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  They  are  usually  more 
or  less  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish-white 
colour,  firmer  in  consistence  than  the  splenic  tissue,  and 
not  encapsuled.  In  addition  to  these,  wedge-shaped  in- 
farctions surrounded  by  a  zone  of  hyperaamia  are  some- 
times met  with,  similar  to  those  which  are  often  seen  in 
leuksBmia.  The  spleen  itself  is  increased  in  size,  although 
rarely  very  considerably  so ;  and  its  capsule  is  usually 
thickened,  and  often  adherent  to  adjacent  organs.  In 
quite  exceptional  cases  the  spleen  is  not  the  seat  of 
these  disseminated  growths,  but  is  simply  uniformly 
enlarged,  like  the  leukasmic  spleen. 

The  liver,  kidneys,  alimentary  canal,  medulla  of  bone, 
lungs,  and  subcutaneous  tissue  may  all  become  involved, 
the  new  growths  occurring  either  as  nodules  of  various 
sizes  scattered  through  the  organs,  or  in  a  more  infiltrated 
form,  like  many  of  those  met  with  in  leukaemia. 

Histologically,  the  new  growths  are  precisely  similar  to 
the  lymphomata,  and  Hke  these  present  differences  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  cells  and  stroma,  the  richly  cel- 
lular forms  being  soft  and  pulpy,  whilst  those  in  which 
the  stroma  is  more  abundant  are  firmer  and  more  fibrous 
in  consistence.    Eetrogressive  changes  rarely  occur. 

With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  it  is 
undoubtedly  obscure.  The  development  of  the  new 
growths  cannot  in  most  cases  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  infection  from  a  primary  centre,  as  the  process  is,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  the  lymphatic  structures,  and 
many  and  widely  distant  groups  are  often  simultaneously 
involved.  The  disease  thus  appears  to  occupy  a  different 
pathological  position  to  that  of  the  malignant  tumours. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  some  special  weakness  of  the 
lymphatic  structures  generally  which  renders  them  prone 
to  undergo  these  active  developmeutal  changes,  the  process 
being  determined  by  some  constitutional  state  or  by  some 
local  injury  of  the  glands.  The  progressive  anaemia 
which    accompanies,  but  does  not  precede,  the  gland- 
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affection,  is  due  to  the  progressive  implication  of  the 
lymphatic  structures  and  to  the  consequent  interference 
with  the  formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

In  leuksBmia,  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  there  is 
usually  a  development  of  lymphomatous  tissue  in 
various  organs.  The  disease,  however,  is  characterised 
by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  enlargement 
of  the  spleen.  It  is  this  alteration  in  the  blood  which 
gives  leukadQiia  its  distinctive  characters — hence  its  name. 
The  disease  will  be  considered  subsequently,  when  treat- 
ing of  **  Diseases  of  the  Blood." 

THE  LYMPHANGIOMATA. 

The  Lymphangiomata  are  tumours  consisting  of  lympha- 
tic vessels  which  are  larger  than  normal ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
what  shares  simple  dilatation  and  new  formation  of 
lymphatic  vessels  take.  The  divisions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  angioma — simple  and  cavernous  lymphangioma. 
A  section  of  the  latter  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable 
from  one  of  cavernous  nsevus  (see  Fig.  49),  except  by  the 
contents  of  the  spaces.  There  is  generally  fat  in  the 
stroma. 

Each  kind  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  Congenital 
dilatations  are  found  in  the  tongue  (makro-glossia),  lip 
(makro-cheilia),  and  labium,  causing  hypertrophy  of  the 
parts  ;  and  also  elsewhere  in  the  skin. 

Acquired  dilatation  is  not  rare  in  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  thigh  and  thorax,  forming  tumours  sometimes  as 
large  as  an  orange  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  dangerous 
loss  of  lymph  may  occur  from  rupture  of  a  vessel.  Fibroid 
thickening  of  the  parts  from  which  lymphatics  pass  to  the 
tumour  may  occur. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE    SAEOOMATA. 

The  Sarcomata  are  tumours  consisting  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue.  Of  these  there  are  several  varieties, 
depending  upon  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  cells, 
and  the  nature  of  the  intercellular  substance.  They 
include  what  have  generally  been  known  in  this  country  as 
llbro-plastio,  fibro-nnoleatedi  reonrrent  llbroidi  and 
myeloid  tumours.  Many  growths  formerly  described  as 
"  cancers  "  also  belong  to  this  class  of  new  formations. 

Connective  tissue  in  its  most  immature  state  differs 
from  the  fully  developed  tissue  in  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  small  round  cells,  whilst  its  intercellular  substance 
is  wholly  soft  and  amorphous.  This  is  the  common 
condition  of  connective  tissue  in  the  primary  stages  of 
all  rapid  formative  processes,  as  already  described  when 
speaking  of  it  as  the  tissue  from  which  many  tumours  of 
the  connective- tissue  class  originate.  (See  **  Development 
of  Tumours.") 

In  the  normal  development  of  this  embryonic  into 
mature  connective  tissue,  the  cells  diminish  in  number, 
many  of  them  assume  a  spindle  shape,  and  the  intercel- 
lular substance  fibrillates.  Similar  changes  are  seen  in 
inflammatory  conditions  of  connective  tissue.  In  the 
sarcomata,  however,  the  connective  tissue  retains  the 
embryonic  state,  and  throughout  their  growth  there  is  a 
progressive  formation  of  embryonic  tissue.  Not  uncom- 
monly the  process  of  development  leads  in  parts  of 
the  tumour  to  the  formation  of  a  more  highly  developed 
structure,  as  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone,  so  that  a 
mixed  form  of  tumour  is  produced. 

STRUCTURE. — The  sarcomata  may  thus  be  defined 

as  tumours  consisting  of  connective  tissue  which  through- 

ont  ita  growth  more  or  less  xetaina  tJie  embryonic  type, 
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in  so  far  at  least  that  cells  predominate  over  intercellular 
substance.  The  cells,  which  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  growth,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  masses  of 
nucleated  protoplasm,  and  rarely  possess  a  limiting  mem- 
brane. They  vary  much  in  size  and  form ;  and  though  in 
a  tumour  one  form  usually  predominates,  all  may  gene- 
rally be  found  by  search  (Cornil  and  Ranvier).  Often 
the  different  forms  are  much  mixed  in  the  same  growth. 
There  are  three  principal  varieties — ^ronnd,  ftuiifonn,  and 
myeloid  cells. 

The  round  cells  are  many  of  them  indistinguishable 
from  lymph-cells  or  white  blood-corpuscles.  Others  are 
somewhat  larger  and  contain  an  indistinct  nucleus  with 
one  or  more  bright  nucleoli  :  these  more  closely  resemble 
the  cells  of  a  granulation. 

The  ftisiform  or  spindle-sliaped  cells  are  the  so-called 
"  fibro-plastic  cells."  (Fig  38.)  They  are  long  narrow 
cells,  terminating  at  each  end 
in  a  fine  prolongation.  Some  of 
them  may  be  broader,  approach- 
ing the  epithelial  type ;  others 
more  or  less  stellate.  They  are 
sometimes  slightly  granular,  and 
they  enclose  a  long  oval  nucleus, 
with  or  without  nucleoli.  In  size 
they  vary  considerably.  These 
cells  represent  a  higher  state  of 
development  than  the  round  cells, 
resembling  those  met  with  in 
embryonic  tissue  which  is  in  the 
process  of  forming  mature  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  myeloid,  or  mother-cells,  are  much  larger  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  and  are  analogous  to  the  cells 
met  with  in  the  medulla  of  the  foetal  bone.  (See  Fig.  47.) 
They  are  large  irregular  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm, 
generally  roughly  spherical,  and  often  pos8eaam^Ti\x.xciStcra.^ 
offshoots.     Thej  are  £nely  granular,  ^xA  coivX^mi  ^«^«t^ 


Cells  from  a  Spindle-celled 
Sarcoma,     x  360, 
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round  or  roundly-oval  nuclei,  each  with  one  or  more 
bright  nucleoli.  The  nuclei  may  be  exceedingly  numerous, 
one  cell  containing  as  many  as  thirty.  Both  cells  and 
nuclei  vary  considerably  in  size. 

An  interoeimiar  snbatanoe  exists  in  the  sarcomata, 
intervening  between  all  cells  as  in  ordinary  connective 
tissues.  But  it  may  be  absent  as  in  endothelium,  lym- 
phatic epithelium,  &c.  It  is  usually  small  in  quantity, 
the  cells  lying  almost  in  apposition.  It  may  be  perfectly 
fluid  and  homogeneous,  or  firmer  and  granular,  or  more 
or  less  fibrillated.  Chemically  it  yields  albumen,  gelatin, 
or  mucin.  On  its  amount  and  nature  the  consistence  of 
the  growth  depends. 

The  blood-vessels  are  usually  very  numerous,  and  are 
either  in  direct  contact  with  the  cells,  or  separated  from 
them  by  a  Httle  fibrillated  tissue.  Their  distribution  is 
very  irregular,  and  their  walls  are  often  formed  by  the 
cells  of  the  tumour.  Hence  the  ease  with  which  early 
generalisation  can  occur,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
rupture  and  extravasation  of  blood  take  place.  Lymphatics 
are  not  known. 

BEVB&OPMSirr. — The  sarcomata  always  originate 
from  connective  tissue,  and  may  occur  wherever  connec- 
tive tissue  is  present.  Congenital  warts  and  pigment- 
spots  often  serve  as  their  starting-point  in  later  life  (p.  129). 
They  increase  by  the  continuous  invasion  of  their  connec- 
tive-tissue matrix,  so  that  no  line  of  demarcation  exists 
between  the  two.  They  frequently  invade  also  other 
tissues,  the  elements  of  the  growth  extending  for  some 
distance  into  the  surrounding  structures.  This  infiltrating 
tendency  of  the  sai'comata  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  varieties,  being  much  more  marked  in  the  round- 
celled  than  in  the  small  spindle-celled  and  myeloid 
growths.  A  circumscribed  growth  is  less  common,  but  a 
sarcoma  may  acquire  a  capsule  by  stretching  around  itself 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  in  which  it  originates. 
The  very  varying  malignancy  of  tumours  having  the 
Btmctnre  of  sarcomata  is  a  main,  point  with  Cohnheim  in 
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establisHiig  the  necessity  for  diminished  physiological 
resistance  before  malignancy  can  be  manifested  (p.  125). 

BMCOnmAMT  CKiLirOBS. — ^The  most  important  of 
these  is  fatty  degeneration.  This  always  occurs  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  older  portions  of  the  growth, 
causing  softening,  or  the  production  of  cyst-like  cavities. 
It  is  frequently  associated  with  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  haemorrhage  :  the  latter  may  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  sanguineous  cysts.  (See  "Blood-Cysts,  p.  168.")  Calcifi- 
cation (Fig.  42),  ossification  (Fig.  43),  and  mucoid  degenera- 
tion are  less  common.  The  occurrence  of  calcification,  ossifi- 
cation, and  pigmentation  is  influenced  by  the  predisposition 
of  the  matrix  from  which  the  growth  is  produced : — thus, 
calcification  and  ossification  are  more  prone  to  occur  in 
tumours  originating  in  connection  with  bone,  pigmentation 
in  those  originating  from  the  cutis  or  eyeball. 

VARZETZES. — Although  all  the  sarcomata  possess  the 
same  general  characters,  they  present  many  histological 
and  clinical  diflferences  which  may  serve  as  bases  for  their 
classification.  The  occurrence  of  various  secondary 
changes — pigmentation,  mucoid  degeneration,  and  the 
formation  of  cysts,  impart  their  respective  characters  to 
the  growth ;  hence  melanotic-sarooma  and  oystlo-sar- 
ooma  have  been  described  as  distinct  varieties.  This  is  to  a 
certain  extent  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  sarcomata  which 
have  undergone  these  transformations,  in  many  cases 
possess  the  property  of  reproducing  the  same  characters, 
when  they  occur  secondarily  in  other  parts.  Then,  again, 
as  already  stated,  sarcomatous  tumours  are  sometimes 
complex  in  their  structure,  and  are  associated  with  other 
tissues  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  group.  A  com- 
bination of  sarcoma  with  fatty,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and 
mucous  tissue,  is  thus  not  uncommonly  met  with.  This 
is  owing  to  the  embryonic  tissue  exhibiting  a  tendency  to 
develop  into  the  different  varieties  of  connective  tissue. 
(See  "  The  Tumours.")  The  mixed  forms — Upo-sarooma* 
ebrondro-sarooma,  osteo-saroomay  msrxo-maxQoiBA^  ^«^ 
are  thus  produced.    The  following  histologwial  <^aa«v^'c»»* 
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tion,  based  upon  the  three  different  forms  of  cells  already 
described,  is  the  one  generally  adopted.  As  all  the  varieties 
of  cells  may  be  found  in  the  same  tumour,  the  majority 
will  determine  the  class  to  which  the  growth  belongs.  If 
no  one  form  predominates,  the  growth  is  called  "  mixed- 
eelled."  The  extreme  edge  must  be  avoided  in  examina- 
tions, on  account  of  the  round-celled  growth  here  which  is 
common  to  many  tumours. 

SPIKDLE-CELLBD   SARCOMA. 

These  tumours,  which  include  the  growths  described  by 
Paget  in  this  country  as  "  fibro-plastic,*'  and  "  recurrent 
fibroid,"  are  the  most  common  of  all  the  sarcomata.  They 
consist  of  cells  mainly  spindJe-shaped  and  fusiform,  sepa- 
rated by  only  a  little  homogeneous  or  slightly  fibrillated 
intercellular  substance.  These  often  form  whorls  round 
the  vessels.  The  cells,  which  contain  well-marked  oval 
nuclei,  with  one  or  more  nucleoli,  are  arranged  in  bundles 
which  pass  in  all  directions  through  the  growth,  often 
giving  to  it  a  somewhat  fibrous  appearance.    In  those 

portions  of  the  section  in  which 
the  bundles  of  spindle  elements 
'^"^X.  V  ^     have  been    cut   transversely,  they 

7       ^^c^  .  ,^     present  the   appearance   of  round 

cells.  The  cells  vary  considerably 
in  size  in  different  tumours,  hence 
the  division  into  small  and  largre 
spindle-celled  growths. 

Small     Spindle-celled        gnj^^U  Spindle-ceUed  Sarcoma. 

Sarcoma. — From  a  tu-        t      j.t-       ^i         n  .in 

mouroftheleg.   x  200.   — ^in  these  the  cells  are  small,  often 

not  more  than  y bVo*^  i^ch  in  length, 

and  the  intercellular  substance  is  occasionally  imperfectly 

fibrillated.    (Fig.  39.)    These  growths  approach  therefore 

the  confines  of  the  fibromata,  and  histologically  they  must 

be  regarded  as  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 

embryonic  and  fully-developed  connective  tissue.    They 

grow  from  the  periosteum,  the  fasciaa,  and  from  connective 
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tiesne  in  other  ptirts.  They  are  nsnallj  tolerably  firm  in 
consistence,  of  a  whitisli  or  pinkish-white  colonr,  and  for 
the  most  part  present,  on  section,  a  translncent  somewhat 
fibrillated  appearance.  They  are  often  eucapeuled,  much 
more  frequently  so  than  other  varieties  of  sarcoma,  bnt 
they  are  very  liable  to  infiltrate  the  Burronnding  rtmo- 
tores,  and  to  recnr  locally  after  removal. 

Knive  ■pinale-eelled  Bftroomft. — The  celltilar  elements 
in  these  tumonra  are  mnch  larger  than  in  the  preceding. 
The  cells  are  plumper,  and  the  nuclei  and  nucleoli  are 
especially  prominent,  and  frequently  multiple.  (Fig.  40.) 
The  intercellular  snhstanoe  is  more  scanty,  and  there  is 


Large  Spindh-ceUtd  Sarcoma. — To  tbsleft — tbe  cells 
bavelKBD  aepaxated  byteasing.  bo  that  tbeir  individnal 
formB  ftro  appBrpnt ;  to  the  right — they  are  in  their 
natural  state  of  apposition,  such  as  wonld  be  seen  in  a 
thin  section  of  the  tnmour.    (Virchow.) 

a  complete  absence  of  any  fibrillation.  These  growths 
are  much  softer  in  consistence  than  the  ama11-c«lled 
variety.  They  are  of  a  pinkish-white  colour,  and  are  often 
etained  by  eztravaeations  of  blood,  and  sometimes  in  parts 
are  almost  difBnent  from  extensive  fatty  degeneration. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  are  usually  exoeedinftVj  ma^ 
llgnani. 
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WOTXO  SAXfioKA.— This  is  a  variety  of 
n  which  many  of  the  colls  contain  granules  of 
dark-coloaTed  pigment,  qnite  distinct  from  the  pigment 
of  eitravaaated  blood.  Bj  far  the  greater  number  of 
melanotic  tnmoars  are  Harcomata,  and  most  of  the  growths 
which  were  formerly  deecribed  as  "  melanotic  cancers," 
belong  in  reality  to  tbia  class  of  nen  formations. 

The  melanotic  sarcomata  originate  principally  in  two 

Bitoation^— in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  and  in  the 

Fio.  11. 


I  of  IM  P«ait.—A.  A  tl 

Won  showing  the  gBneral  ftrrangement  of  the  e!i 
X  20a  B.  A  section  from  thB  periphenil  part  of  the 
growth,Hhowii«tlie"iiidiflBrent  colls," amongst  which 
are  amn.ll  isolatsd  pigmsnted  elements.  At  a,  i  blood- 
veaselis  aeeu.  x  200.  O.  Some  of  tbe  slemsnls  eepa- 
rited  by  taaeing.     In  these  the  pigment  graDnleB  ai 
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Bnperficial  integnmente.  In  both  of  these  sitnatione  pig- 
ment is  a  normal  constitnent  of  the  tissues,  and  thia 
tendency  of  struotDres  normally  containing  pigment  to 
originate  melanotic  growths  ia  eiceedingly  oharaoteriatio. 
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(See  "  Pigmentary  Degeneration.")  These  tnmonrsnsually 
consist  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  hence  they  are  described 
in  the  present  section ;  bnt  in  some  cases  the  prevailing 
type  of  cell  is  round  or  ovaL  (Fig.  41.)  The  pigment, 
•which  gives  to  them  their  distinctive  characters,  consists 
of  granules  of  a  brownish  or  dark  sepia  colour,  which  are 
distributed  within  the  cells  (Fig.  41,  c),  and  also  in  the 
intercellular  substance.  Frequently,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  cells  are  pigmented,  whilst  in  other 
tumours  the  pigmentation  is  much  more  universal.  In  all 
cases,  however,  a  large  number  of  the  elements  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  free  from  pigment. 

These  melanotic  tumours  are  amongst  the  most  malig- 
nant of  the  sarcomatous  growths.  Although  they  have 
comparatively  but  little  tendency  to  extend  locally,  they 
are  disseminated  by  means  of  the  bloodvessels,  and 
occasionally  also  by  the  lymphatics,  and  thus  reproduce 
themselves,  often  very  rapidly,  in  distant  tissues.  In  doing 
so,  although  they  almost  invariably  maintain  their 
melanotic  character,  the  degree  of  pigmentation  of  the 
secondary  tumours  varies  considerably.  Whilst  many  of 
them  may  be  perfectly  black  in  colour,  others  may  be 
much  paler,  and  perhaps  only  streaked  with  pigment.  The 
secondary  growths  are  soft,  usually  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, and  often  encapsuled.  They  may  occur  in  almost 
every  organ  of  the  body — ^the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys, 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  br>ain,  and  spinal  cord,  and  also 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  may  all  be 
simultaneously  involved.  I  have  observed  that,  when 
occurring  in  internal  organs,  the  pigmentation  is  not 
always  limited  to  the  secondary  nodules,  but  that  many 
of  the  cells  proper  to  the  organ  itself  are  filled  with, 
granules  of  similar  pigment,  which  is  most  abundant  in 
the  cells  immediately  adjacent  to  the  new  growth.  This 
pigmentation  of  the  cells  of  the  organ  often  extends  for 
some  distance  beyond  the  confines  of  the  tumour. 

OSTEOZB  SA&COIIKA. — ^This,  which  was  often.  colLe,^ 
"  osteoid  cancer,"  is  a  variety  of  sarcoma  (uwx«[X\:j  ^^YaSi^fe- 
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celled)    in  which  the    growth  ia  either  more    or    leu 

calcified,  qi  ha>B  partiallj  become  converted  into  trno 
bone.  As  a  primary  growth  it  is  met  with  almost 
eiolasivelj  in  connection  with  bona,  growing  either  from 
the  perioatenm  or  the  medulla ;  bnt  the  osteoid  charaotera 
are  oaiiallj  reprodnc«d  in  eecondaij  tumonrs  occurring 
in  the  Inngs  and  other  parte. 

Calcification  is  mnch  more  common  than  troe  oseifica- 
Uou ;  they  may  occur  aeparatelj,  hut  are  often  combined. 
Bands  and  patches  of  granular  appearance,  in  which 
the  ontlinsB  of  cells  may  still  be  viHible,  or  in  which 
all  atmctnro   has  disappeared,  and  which   etam   bnt 

Pis  4S 


Calc(li/ing  Sarcoma. — FromasMSondarytnmonrof  the 
luug.  Showing  the  oalcificatioD  ol  a  apindle.celled 
prowth,  and  the  fomuitaon  of  bro»d  bands    '      >  ■"   ■ 


alighUy,  show  where  calcification  has  occurred.  (Fig.  42.) 
In  other  parte,  especially  near  the  bone,  epiculee  having 
the  structure  of  mora  or  lesa  perfect  bone — Hayeisian 
canals,  lacuD»,  and  imperfect  canahcah — will  be  seen 
penetrating  the  growth.  (Fig.  43.)  The  spicules  are 
generally  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  In  some 
oases  a  skeleton  of  bony  spines  radiates  i^om  the  bone 
through  the  growth. 

Both  calcification  and  ossification  may  be  very  complete, 
cnTfa  thin  margin  of  sarcoma-tissne  being  left  unaffected. 
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In  the  canals  and  spaces  fibres  often  develop.    A  simple 
oateoma  noold  have  cartilage  or  perioateam  on  its  Bcriace, 


Oaff^ing  Sonoma  qT  Loaer  Jam  — i  BarcomB-t  sane ; 
6.  new  boas,  BTOwliig  from  jaw  of  wh  oh  the  Btmcture 
Is  fairly  trpical ;  p.  point  of  commencing  ossification. 
OqI;  uadai  of  cells  are  indicated ;  close  to  the  boDS 
the  stroma  is  very  fibroua.    x  40. 

and  would  be  of  ninch  slower  growth.    It  is  most  im- 
portant to  reoognise  the  difierence. 

BOUIfD-CBLLED  SABCOUA. 

This  is  of  softer  oooBistence  than  the  spindle-oelled 
growths,  and  from  ita  frequent  resemblance  in  physical 
characters  to  encephaloid,  it  is  aometimea  known  as 
"  medullary,''  "  encephaloid,"  or  "  aoft "  sarcoma.  Histo- 
Ic^caUj,  it  ia  elementary  embiybnio  tissne,  connst- 
ing  mainly  of  the  round  cells  already  ddBan,'b%&^  eniv- 
bedded  in  a  scanty  and  asa&Uy  soft,  'hoTaQ£ea%<ya&'>  <n 

Hi 
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finely  granular  intercellular  eabatajice      (Fig  4-i.)    The 

Delia   UBiiaUy    resemble    those    met    with   in    the    mo»t 

_      „  elementary     embryonic    tissue ; 

leas  frequently  they  are  laxger, 

*»'^^    a^t/v  «,        ^"^  contain  large  round  or  oval 

jefiV^^  \t  *      nuclei  with  bright  nucleoli.  There 

kS*®    ^^    " **'»       ^  *°  almoet  complete  absence  of 

*m^*JPe.=^iJ  e        fnaiform  cells  and  of  the  partial 

6   a^s"  fibrillation  which  ib  ho  frequent 

■*    Ae?-  m   the    more    highly   developed 

Bound  ceUtd  Sare<ma.-~    spindle  celled  Variety 

■*■"'!.''  liT''™'^'^"        The  ronnd-oelled  sarcomata  are 
round-oelltd  sarcoma  of  tha       .  „  ,     .  ,-, 

liver     X  joo  of  a  niuforin  aoft  brain-like  con- 

Biatence  somewhat  tiaaalucent  or 
opaque  and  of  a  greyish  or  reddish  white  colour.  On  scrap- 
ing the  Alt  surface,  they  yield  a  juice  which  is  rich  in  cells. 
They  are  exceedingly  vascular,  the  vessels  often  being 
dilated  and  varicose,  and,  from  their  liability  to  rupture, 
they  frequently  give  rise  to  ecchymoses  and  to  the 
formation  of  sangnineona  cysts.  (See  "Blood- Cysts.") 
They  grow  from  the  cntis,  the  anbcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  the  periost^nm,  the  fascisa,  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  organs.  They  extend  rapidly  by  peripheral 
growth,  infiltrate  the  Hnrroundlng  structures,  reproduce 
themselves  in  internal  organs,  and  often  involve  the 
lymphatic  glands.  Prom  their  clinical  and  physical 
characters,  these  tnmours  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  encephaloid  cancer  :— they  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  an  alveolar  stroma,  and  by  the  penetration  of 
the  intercellular  substance  between  the  individual  cells. 

O&XOKA.— This  is  a  variety  of  round-celled  sarcoma 
growing  from  the  neuroglia  or  connective  tissue  of  nerve. 
It  consists  of  very  small  round  cells,  embedded  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly scanty,  bomogeneons,  granular,  or  slightly 
fibrillated  intercellular  snbstauce.  (Fig.  45,  a.)  Some  of  the 
cells  may  possess  fine  prolongations  which, by  communicat- 
ing with  one  another,  form  a  somewhat  reticnlated  struc- 
tara  These  tumours  occur  in  the  grey  and  white  substance 
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cA  the  brain,  in  tbe  cranial  nerves,  and  in  the  retina.  In  tlia 
.retina  thej  usaally  commence  as  a  minute  nodnle,  which 
may  gradually  increase  until  it  projects  as-  a  large 
fnugating  tumour  from  the  orbit.  They  are  not  en- 
capgnled,  and  although  they  may  occasionally  infiltrate 
-the  tisBues  in  which  they  lie  and  cause  secondary  growths 

Fio.45. 


BamnHatom  TViiuurf  /ivm  the  Brain. — a,  A  gtimu 
of  cerebellum  This  repreeentB  the  &ppeaTUTxce  onli- 
uftnlj  preseated  by  these  gravtha.  b.  A  comporaUvely 
nie  form  of  sarcoma,  which  coDnists  of  large  Bucloalsd 
cells  flnt^losed  within  the  meahea  of  a  Taacular  net- 
work. The  development  of  this  tunionr  took  pl»ce  in 
the  brain  subscquoatl;  to  that  of  spiadie-cellod  growths 
— primarily  in  tbe  tlugb,  and  secondarily  in  t£e  luog. 
X  20a 

in  their  immediate  vicinity,  they  very  rarely  reprodaoe 
themselveB  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  in  internal  orgaua. 
They  are  liable  to  small  hsamorrhages  into  their  stmctuTe, 
and  sometimes  become  more  or  less  caseona. 

KTitEPKO-BABOOXo. — This  is  a  round-celled  sarcoma, 
in  which  the  matrix  has  developed  into  a  more  or  less 
perfect  retjcolum,  like  that  of  lymphoid  tissue.  It  may 
begin  in  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  connective  tissne  else- 
where. It  b  distingnished  from  lymphoma  by  its  more 
rapid  course,  and  by  the  formation  of  secondary  growths 
by  embolism. 

AI.VHOULB  SABOOBIA.— This  is  a  rare  form  of 
ronnd'Oelled  sarcoma,  which  was  first  described 'b^BSiii^. 
The  oellfi,  which  are  large,  sharply  de&iied,TOUii&.  ot  ci'qE^S:^ 
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shape,  and  enclose  prominent  ronnd  nuclei,  are  separated 
Arom  each  other  by  a  more  or  less  marked  fibrons  stroma. 
In  Bome  parts  this  stroma  forms  small  alyeoli  within  which 
the  cells  are  grouped ;  bat  careful  examination  will  always 
show  that  in  most  parts  of  the  section  the  stroma  really 
penetrates  between  the  individiial  cells.  It  is  this  last^ 
named  character  which  serres  to  diatiugoish  these  tumours 
from  the  cancers,  with  which,  in  many  cases,  they  may 
easily  be  confounded.  The  accompanying  drawing,  made 
from  a  preparation  tiodly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Godlee, 
shows  well  their  microscopical 
Fro.  46.  characters.       (Fig.     46.)       The 

ima  is  often  much  more  deli- 
I ;  and  the  cell-masBea  are 
:e  rarely  much  larger  than  in 
the  drawing.  The  cells  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  stroma, 
Yessels  never  pasq  in  amon;; 
them.  Ziegler  aays  the  alveolar 
Btmctare  is  dne  to  transforma- 
tion of  intervBscnlar  tissue  into 
^  cells  whilst  the  vessels  with 
some  connectiYe  tissne  remain 
as  septa, 
e  met  with  principally  in  the  skin, 
bones,  and  muscles.  In  the  skin,  where  they  are  often 
multiple,  they  lead  to  ulceration.  They  tend  to  recar 
locally,  and  also  to  reproduce  themselves  in  internal 
organs. 


AlvAoIar  sarcomata  a- 


MTELOm  SUICOUA, 


This,  which  is  the  well-known  mrelotd  tomour,  is 
somewhat  allied  to  the  apindl&<wlled  growths.  It  possesses, 
however,  certain  histological  peculiarities  which  probably 
depend  upon  the  characters  of  the  tissue  from  which  it 
grows.  Myeloid  tumours  nearly  always  occur  in  connec- 
tion  with  bone,  a.ad  most  IrecLnenUy  loriginate  in  the 
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medollaiy  cavity.  The;  coneiat  of  the  large,  many  nucle- 
ated cells  alreadj  described  as  "  mjeloid  cells," — whiob 
resemble  tbe  cells  of  the  mednllft  in  a  state  of  excessiva 
mttritive  activity— together  with  nnmeroaa  f asifonn  oeUa 
like  those  met  with  m  the  spmdle-celled  ranetioB     There 


(Virchow.) 


are  also  some  smaller  round  and  oval  elements.  The 
large  myeloid  cells  which  give  to  these  tumonra  their  dis- 
tinctive characters,  are  nsaally  much  more  nnmerotu  in 
those  growths  which  originate  in  the  'm^'ai\KC^  t^-Tiiuj 
than  in  tbosa  which  spring  from  tbe  peiioB^uia.   'Y^^enA 
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▼arioas  forms  of  cells  are  almost  in  contact,  there 
being  very  little  intercellular  substance.  (Fig.  47.)  The 
growths  are  sometimes  very  vascular,  so  much  as  to  give 
rise  to  distinct  pulsation.    Thej  often  contain  cysts. 

Myeloid  tumours  almost  always  grow  in  connection 
with  bone,  the  heads  of  the  long  bones  being  their  favourite 
seat.  They  are  also  frequently  met  with  springing  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  upper  and  lower  alveolar  processes, 
where  they  constitute  one  form  of  epulis.  When  originat- 
ing within  the  medullary  cavity,  the  compact  tissue  of  the 
bone  becomes  expanded  over  them,  and  they  thus  often 
communicate  on  palpation  the  peculiar  sensation  known 
to  surgeons  as  **  egg-shell  ctackling."  These  tumours  are 
for  the  most  part  of  firmer  consistence  than  the  other 
varieties  of  sarcoma ;  many  of  them  are  firm  and  fieshy, 
although  others  are  softer,  more  resembling  size-gelatin, 
^ey  are  not  pulpy  and  grumous  like  the  soft  sarcomata, 
neither  do  they  present  the  fasciculated  appearance  of  the 
spindle-celled  varieties.  Their  cut  surface  has  a  uniform 
succulent  appearance,  often  mottled  with  patches  of  red. 
This  red-brown  or  maroon  colour  (Paget)  varies  with  the 
number  of  giant-cells  present,  and  is  very  characteristic. 
They  are  often  encapsuled  by  the  periosteal  covering  of 
the  bone  from  which  they  grow.  They  are  rare  after  middle 
life,  and  are  the  least  malignant  of  all  the  sarcomata. 


BLOOD-CYSTS. 

Tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  into  which  so  much 
haamorrhage  has  taken  place  as  to  mask  their  real  nature, 
and  to  give  to  them  the  appearance  of  blood-cysts.  The 
nature  of  these  blood-cysts  has  only  recently  been  under- 
stood. They  are  now  known  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases 
soft,  round-,  or  spindle-celled  sarcomata.  They  consist  of 
broken-down  blood-coagula,  surrounded  by  an  ill-defined 
layer  of  soft  sarcoma-tissue.  The  microscope  will  also 
nsuaJly  reveal  sarcomatoua  elements  amongst  the  altered 
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blood.  These  growths  are  exceedingly  malignant,  and 
hence  the  recognition  of  their  sarcomatous  origin  is  all- 
important. 

CLINICAL  CHAEACTEBS  OF  THE  SAECOMATA. 

The  sarcomata  occur  most  frequently  in  early  and 
middle  life,  and,  next  to  the  carcinomata,  are  the  most 
malignant  of  the  new  formations.  They  are  especially 
characterised  by  their  great  tendency  to  extend  locally  and 
to  infiltrate  the  surrounding  structures,  so  that  they  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  recur  in  loco  after  removal.  Butlin 
has  shown  that  sarcomata  of  certain  parts  almost  always 
affect  lymphatic  glands,  and  early — namely,  those  of  the 
testis,  tonsil,  lymphatic  glands,  and  some  fasciae.  Those 
of  certain  other  parts  never  do ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
sarcomas  present  a  contrast  to  cancers  in  this  respect. 
They  are  also  very  liable  to  become  generally  disseminated, 
although  this  is  not  usual  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  secondary  growths  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  lungs.  The  dissemination  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
blood,  and  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of 
their  bloodvessels  and  tp  the  immediate  contact  of  these 
with  the  cells  of  the  growth— conditions  most  favour- 
able to  the  entrance  of  the  cellular  elements  into  the  cir- 
culation. The  dissemination  of  the  sarcomata  is,  on  this 
account,  sometimes  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  carcino-  * 
mata.  In  the  latter,  extension  in  the  early  stage  takes 
place  principally  by  the  lymphatics,  and  dissemination  by 
the  blood  occurs  only  later  in  the  disease.  The  secondary 
sarcomata  usually  resemble  the  primary  one,  but  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  several  varieties  may  replace  one  another. 

These  malignant  properties,  as  has  been  seen,  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  different  varieties  of  sarcoma  in  very  different 
•degrees.  As  a  rule,  the  softer  and  more  vascular  the 
tumour,  and  the  less  its  tendency  to  form  a  fully  developed 
tissue,  the  greater  is  its  malignancy.  The  soft,  round- 
celled,  and  large  spindle-celled  varieties  are  thua  tjlsws^^ 
much  more  malignant  than  the  &rm.eT,  BmsAV  B^m^<^-c^^^ 
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growths.  Their  infiltrating  powers  are  ranch  greater,  they 
sometimes  infect  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  tend  to  repro- 
duce themselves  very  rapidly  in  internal  organs.  Many 
of  the  small  spindle-celled  tnmonrs,  after  removal)  never 
recnr ;  whilst  others  recnr  locally  several  times,  and  ulti- 
mately reproduce  themselves  in  distant  parts.  As  a  rule, 
largeness  of  the  spindle  elements  and  the  existence  in 
many  of  them  of  more  than  one  nucleus,  is  an  evidence  of 
special  malignancy.  Central  sarcomata  of  bone  are  much 
less  malignant  than  subperiosteal ;  the  latter,  with  sarco- 
mata of  the  tonsil  and  testis,  and  melanotic  sarcoma  of 
skin,  being  among  the  most  malignant  of  tumours.  The 
presence  of  a  capsule  limiting  the  growth  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the  degree  of  its  malig- 
nancy. It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  a 
growth  distinctly  encapsuled,  the  sarcomatous  elements 
may  invade  the  adjacent  structures.  The  myeloid  growths 
are  the  least  malignant ;  they  may  in  exceptional  cases 
give  rise  to  secondary  growths  in  internal  organs,  but 
"  complete*'  removal  gives  a  very  good  chance  of  non- 
recurrence.  This  sometimes  occurs  with  growths  having 
•every  appearance  of  malignancy. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

THE   MYOMATA,  NEUEOMATA,  AND 

ANGEOMATA. 

THB    MYOMATA. 

The  Myomata  are  tumours  consisting  of  muscular 
tissue.  A  new  formation  of  muscle  has  been  already 
described  as  being  frequently  associated  with  the  ordinary 
process  of  hypertrophy,  both  of  striated  and  of  non- 
etriated   muscle — ^hyperplaAia   oi  the   elements  of  the 
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mnscle  accompanying  the  increase  in  their  size.    (See 
p.  112.) 

STRUCTiniS. — ^The  myomata  consist  either  of  striated 
or  of  non- striated  muscle.  The  striated  are  exceedingly 
rare,  only  two  or  three  examples  having  been  recorded,  and 
these  were  congenital.  Striated  cells,  generally  with  non- 
striated,  occnr  in  sarcomata  of  the  kidney  and  testis  found 
in  young  children. 

The  myomata  of  non-striated  muscle  consist,  like  the 
physiological  tissue,  of  elongated  spindle-cells  with  rod- 
shaped  nuclei,  more  or  less  isolated  or  grouped  into 
fasciculi  of  various  sizes,  with  a  varying  quantity  of  con- 
nective-tissue. The  muscular  elements  either  present  a 
more  or  less  regular  arrangement,  or  pass  in  all  directions 
through  the  tumour.  The  bloodvessels,  which  are  usually 
not  numerous,  are  distributed  in  the  connective-tissue. 

BBVBXiOPMBirT. — Striated  muscle-cells  in  congenital 
growths  of  organs  developed  from  the  "WolflSan  body 
are  probably  due  to  its  inclusion  in  this  body  of  cells 
from  the  adjacent  muscle-plates.  The  much  niore  com- 
mon non-striated  growths  probably  always  originate  from 
muscle.  These  may  form  distinctly  circumscribed  tumours 
surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  or  constitute  ill-defined 
irregular  masses  in  the  midst  of  the  muscular  tissue  in 
which  they  grow. 

BmCovmAMY  CBAsross,— Of  these,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  calcification.  Haemorrhage,  mucoid  softening, 
and  the  formation  of  cysts,  are  occasionally  met  with; 
also  ulceration  and  necrosis. 

SBATSi  4^. — Non-striated  myomata  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  uterus.  They  occur  also  in 
the  prostate,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. They  frequently  become  pedunculated  and  form 
polypi. 

BKyoma  of  vterast — The  uterus  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  myomata,  and  here  they  constitute  the 
so-called  "  uterine  fibroid."    In  most  of  the^ft  TQ.Ns&QSQ^3Mt 
tumours  of  the  uterus  there  is  a  large  pTopoT\»\aTL  Qi  ^cpsl- 
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nective  tissue — ^hence  the  terms  "  fibroid "  and  "fibro- 
myoma,"  This  is  the  case  especially  in  older  growths. 
Those  newly  developed,  however,  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  true  muscular  tissue.  They  either  form  firm 
hard  masses,  embedded  in  the  uterine  walls,  or  project 
into  the  uterine  or  abdominal  cavities.  When  projecting 
into  the  uterus  they  constitute  a  common  form  of  uterine 
polypus.  They  do  not  form  till  after  puberty,  and  are 
commonest  in  elderly  sterile  females.  Their  growth  is 
usually  slow.  Pregnancy  causes  them  to  enlarge  rapidly, 
and  they  undergo  some  involution  after  delivery.  These 
tumours  are  often  multiple.  The  older  ones  are  liable  to 
become  calcified.  They  also  sometimes  undergo  mucoid 
softening,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  cysts  in  the 
tumour. 

CAZmCAA  CBASACTSBS. — Clinically,  the  myomata 
are  perfectly  innocent. 

THE  NEUKOMATA. 

The  Neuromata  are.  tumours  consisting  ahnost  entirely 
of  nerve-tissue.  The  term  "neuroma"  has  been  applied 
to  many  growths  found  in  connection  with  nerves; 
fibrous,  myxomatous,  and  gummy  tumours  growing  within 
the  nerve-sheath  have  been  included  under  this  head. 
True  neuroma,  however,  is  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
,among  the  least  frequent  of  all  the  new  formations. 

STRUCTUSE. — The  neuromata  most  commonly  con- 
sist of  ordinary  medullated  nerve  fibres ;  they  therefore 
resemble  in  structure  the.  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  from 
which  they  most  frequently  grow.  The  nerve-fibres  are 
associated  with  more  or  less  connective-tissue.  Virchow 
has  described  as  exceedingly  rare  formations,  also  tumours 
composed  of  non-meduUated  fibres,  and  of  ganglionic 
nerve-tissue. 

BBVBXiOPMBVT   AJTB    8BATS.— The   neuromata 

always  originate  from  pre-existing  nerve-tissue,— either 

from  the  cranial  or  from  the  spinal  nerves.    Their  growth 

ia  slow,  they  rarely  attain  a  large  size,  but  usually  exist  as 
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small  single  nodules.  The  bnlbons  ends  of  nerves  in 
stumps  are  by  some  called  ampntatlon-neuromata. 
They  often  consist  only  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  may  contain 
roUed-up  nerve-fibres — attempts  at  regeneration  rather 
than  a  tumour.  They  are  usually  intimately  connected 
with  the  cicatricial  tissue  of  the  stump.  Small  tumours, 
single  or  multiple,  may  occur  on  any  nerves,  generally 
superficial  ones.  The  majority  of  them  are  fibromata  or 
myxomata ;  but  some  contain  nerve-fibres. 

CuariCAJt  CBARACTBRS. — Clinically,  the  neuro- 
mata are  perfectly  innocent  tumours.  They  often  cause 
considerable  pain. 

THE  ANGIOMATA. 

The  Angiomata,  or  vascular  tumours,  consist  of  blood- 
vessels held  together  by  a  small  amount  of  connective- 
tissue.  They  include  the  various  forms  of  nsBvi,  and 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  Bimple  or  capillary  angiomata,  in  which 
the  new  vessels  resemble  chiefly  normal  capillaries ;  and 
the  cavemoiui  or  venoiis  angiomata,  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  in  a  cavernous  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum  penis.  The  characters  of  both  are 
weU  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  made  from 
specimens  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

SiMPl^B  AxrozoMATA. — These  consist  of  tortuous 
and  dilated  capillary  vessels,  held  together  by  a  small 
quantity  of  connective  and  adipose  tissue.  (Fig.  48.)  It  is 
doubtful  what  proportion  of  the  vessels  is  due  to  dilatation, 
of  the  original  capillaries ;  but  Ziegler  thinks  that  many 
are  formed  this  way.  Some  are  of  new  formation.  Very- 
irregular  dilatations  are  common.  The  capillary  walls 
may  be  thin  or  thick,  consisting  of  a  double  tier  of  cells.. 
One  or  two  supplying  arteries  can  be  seen  in  most 
sections.  These  growths  generally  occupy  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cutis,  and  form  the  port-wine  stains  and 
mother's  marks ;  they  are  slightly  or  no\i  «»1  ^Sl 
elevated.     Others  lie  in  the  snbcutaxiQOua  ot  et]^tdlmciQ(\x& 
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tissue,  B.iid  ma;  form  laj^a  tumours.  Their  colour  is  red 
violet,  or  purple,  B^cordmg  to  the  depth  of  the  vessela 
ami  the  rate  of  flow  through  them ;  the  most  frequent 
colour  is  red  when  superficial,  bluish  whea  subcutaneous. 
Tkej  are  probably  alwaja  congenital,  though  they  may 
not  be  noticed  for  a,  tew  weeks  after  birth. 


C^Clarjf  NoBiu  from  Subctitaneota  Ttagve  qf  a 
ChUd, — Cop.  Vessels  of  new  growth;  a.  uomial 
.(utar;;/.  fat-cells;  ccapsDls.     x  200, Tsduoed ). 

iple  angioma  is  oiten  oombiued  with  lipoma,  glioma. 
Sometimes  cysts  containing  dark  fluid  form 

(UOBULT&.— These  are  the  Tenons 
vascular  tumours.  The  growth  is  made  up  of  irregular 
fibrous  alveoli,  which  communicate  freely  with  one  another, 
and  are  lined '  with  an  endothelium  similar  to  that  of  the 
veins  (Fig.  49).  These  spaces  are  distended  with  blood, 
which  is  supplied  to  them  bj  numerous  tortuous  vessels, 
and  circulates  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity.  The 
artenea  open  directly  into  the  spaces.  These  growths 
ano  commonlj  of  a  bloieh  cdlonx.    They  may  be  diffose. 
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or  fonn  diatjoctly  circtimBcribed  tamonra.  They  eome- 
timeB  eibibit  distinct  pnlaation.  Their  fciTODTite  seat  is 
the  skia  and  sabcntaaeous  tissae.  They  maj  occnr  abo 
in  the  orbit,  muacle,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneya.  They 
may  develop  by  dilatation  of  the  veasels  of  a.  simple 
angioma.  They  may  be  congenital ;  but  in  the  liver 
Zi^ler  thinks  they  develop  after  middle  age,  when  the 
cells  begin  to  atrophy. 

Fio.4a 


Qnernenu  Kami  cfLieer. — From  awoman  ued 

89.    »«.   Lai^e  spuceB  bonnded  by  flbrouB  wbIIb, 

e  oontajniog  blood  lUbriti  c  liver-oellB  (too 


K  MT  AWAST0X08XS.— The  arteries  of 

an  area,  especially  on  the  head,  become  dOated,  greatly 
elongated,  and  tortnons ;  perhaps  new  vessels  form,  %wia 
are  congenital,  others  loUow  injnriea. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    PAPILLOMATA. 

Tee  Fapillomata  are  new  formations  resembling  la 
Structure  ordinary  papillfe,  and  like  these  thej  grow  from 
catAneona,  mncous,  or  sercua  surfaces,  and  from  the  in- 
terior of  cyate.  Aa  aJl  uesr  growths  on  free  aurfaces  tend 
to  become  papUlarj,  it  ia  probably  the  reault  of  physical 
conditions.  A  wart  would  then  be  a  fibroma  become 
papillary  by  an  accident  of  position. 

■^BVOTDXBi—They  consist  of  abasia  of  often  richly 
cellnloT     connective-tiesDe,    which    sends    towards    the 


BtcUon  <^  Watt  on  SHn  o,  Abdomen.— e.  Epithelinm ; 
C.I.  caunectiTe  dasne  continuous  witb  epidennia  and  cotia ; 
I.  accnmnlstions  of  horny  epidfimiB  depp  down  between 
Uie  p&pillie,  looking  in  section  like  large  neete.     x  10. 


surface  numerous  papillary  processes,  each  supporting 

bloodvessels  which  end  in  a  capillary  network  or  single 
loop,  the  whole  being  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  epithelinm. 
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(Fig.  50.)  The  epithelial  covering  varies  in  character  in 
different  growths.  In  those  of  the  skin,  it  is  often  very 
abundant,  and  the  superficial  layers  are  hard  and  stratified, 
forming  a  dense  firm  covering.  In  those  originating  from 
mucous  surfaces,  the  epithelium  forms  a  thinner  invest- 
ment, and  is  of  a  much  softer  consistence ;  whilst  in 
those  growing  from  serous  membranes  it  often  constitutes 
only  a  single  layer. 

The  growth  may  be  simple — consisting  merely  of 
enlarged  papillae,  as  in  a  common  wart ;  or  it  may  be  com- 
plex, the  papillaa  being  very  numerous,  long,  and  branched, 
giving  off  secondary  and  tertiary  offsets.  If  the  invest- 
ing epithelium  be  very  abundant,  it  may  so  enclose  the 
whole  mass  as  to  give  to  it  a  more  or  less  regular  outline. 
More  commonly,  however,  this  is  not  the  case ;  and,  the 
epithelium  not  being  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  the  papillss,  the  growth  presents  a  branched, 
villous,  or  caulifiower  appearance.  The  blood-vessels  are 
often  very  numerous,  and  are  sometimes  dilated  and 
tortuous. 

BBVB&OPMBNTT. — The  papillomata  always  originate 
from  the  skin,  from  mucous,  or  from  serous  membranes. 
As  already  stated,  they  owe  their  origin  usually  to  some 
irritation,  and  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  inflammatory  growths  and 
tumours. .  They  most  frequently  grow  from  pre-existing 
papilke ;  sometimes,  however,  they  occur  where  no  papillae 
exist,  springing  directly  from  the  sub-epithelial  connective 
tissue : — this  is  the  case  in  the  stomach  and  larynx. 
Their  growth  is  usually  slow.  The  individual  tumours 
rarely  attain  a  very  large  size,  the  larger  forms  being  for 
the  most  part  constituted  of  several  smaller  growthB. 

SBCOxrBjELRT  CBik»roS8.— Of  these,  ulceration  and 
hemorrhage  are  the  most  frequent.  They  occur  espe- 
cially in  those  growths  which  originate  from  mucous 
surfaces.  The  hasmorrhage  is  often  very  abundant,  and 
may  even  endanger  life.  This  is  not  unfrequentV^  ^K'ft  ' 
ease  in  the  papillary  growths  of  the  bladdei  aai^m\ft^\ifl^^« 
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\. — The  varieties  of  papillary  tumours  de- 
pend principally  upon  their  seat.  Those  growing  from 
the  skin  include  warts  and  bomy  growtlim.  Warts  are 
firm,  have  a  dense  epithelial  covering,  and  are  less  prone 
to  ulceration  and  haemorrhage  than  those  growing  upon 
other  parts.  Homy  growths  appear  usually  to  originate 
in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  by  a  continuous  proliferation 
of  their  epithelium.  The  epithelium,  together  with  the 
sebaceous  secretion,  forms  a  projecting  horn,  which 
increases  by  growth  at  its  base.  Such  formations  hardly 
come  within  the  definition  of  papilloma.  Larger  and 
more  vascular  papillary  tumours  may,  however,  occur  on 
cutaneous  surfaces — such  are  the  oondylomata  and 
▼enereal  warts  met  with  around  the  anus  and  upon  the 
external  male  and  female  genital  organs,  as  the  result  of 
irritating  secretions. 

The  papillomata  of  mucous  membranes  are  softer  and 
more  vascular  than  the  preceding,  they  have  a  less  dense 
epithelial  covering,  and  are  more  prone  to  ulceration  and 
hasmorrhage.  Many  of  them  come  within  the  category 
of  mucous  polypi.  They  are  met  with  on  the  tongue,  in 
the  larynx  and  nose,  on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  on  the  cervix  uteri,  and  in  the  bladder.  In 
the  bladder  (villous  tumour)  and  intestine  they  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly vascular,  and  give  rise  to  profuse  haemorrhage. 
Here  they  are  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  villous 
epithelioma. 

Papillomata  of  serous  membranes  never  form  distinct 
tumours.  They  are  met  with  most  frequently  as  small 
outgrowths  from  the  synovial  membrane  in  chronic 
diseases  of  joints. 

CXJorzcAA  CBARACTBRS.-- CHnically,  the  papillo- 
mata are  innocent  growths.  They  may,  however,  prove 
fatal  from  continuous  ulceration  and  haemorrhage :  this  is 
especially  the  case,  as  already  mentioned,  in  papillomata 
of  the  bladder  and  intestine.  In  these  situations  they  are 
easily  mistaken  for  epithelioma ;  the  symptoms  of  both 
are  very  similar,  and  it  is  often  only  after  death  that  they 
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can  be  distingnislied.  In  the  case  of  the  bladder  a 
papilla  may  often  be  found  in  the  urine,  or  removed  in 
the  eye  of  a  catheter.  In  the  papillomata  the  epithelinm 
is  bomologroiui,  being  situated  only  v/pon  the  awrface  of 
the  papillsB,  and  in  no  case  growing  within  their  connective- 
tissue  basis.  In  the  epitheliomata,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  lieterologroiui,  and  it  is  met  with  at  the  base  of  the 
tumour  in  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  (See  Fig.  64.) 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  growth  which  is 
primarily  a  simple  papilloma  may  subsequently  become 
an  epithelioma.    (See  "  Epithelioma.") 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE    ADENOMATA. 

The  Adenomata — or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called, 
arlandular  tnmonrs — are  new  formations  of  gland-tissue, 
more  or  less  atypical  in  structure,  having  an  abnormal 
relation  to  the  tissue  around  it,  and  incapable  of 
performing  the  function  of  the  gland  they  imitate. 
Their  ducts  do  not  enter  those  of  the  gland  whence  they 
spring. 

8TRUCTUSE. — In  structure  the  adenomata  resemble 
the  racemose  or  tubular  glands. 

The  racemose  adenomata  consist  of  numerous  sac- 
cules or  acini,  lined  with  small  epithelial  cells,  which 
are  often  two  or  three  layers  deep.  The  acini  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  and  are  grouped  together,  being 
separated  merely  by  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  blood-vessels.  The  connective  tissue  varies 
in  amount;  when  much  in  excess  of  the  normal  the 
growth  is  called  an  adeno-fibroma.  It  may  resemble  the 
normal  tissue,  or,  if  growing  rapidly,  it  will  be  ttlx^^Ocl 
more    richly  cellular,  containing    xouu^   «Ji.^    ^^\s^S^a 
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elemente;  abeolnte  anatomical  distinction  between  Racb. 
growths  and  aarconiata  ia  iraposaible.  The  Btructnre  of 
these  tnmoarB  is  well  sbown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing, made  from  a  specimen  kindly  lent  to  m«  by  Mr. 
■Cantlie.     (Fig.  51.) 


^^1 


.di. 


All  growths  originating  in  glandular  organs  maj  be 
associated  with  more  or  lesa  glandnlar  structure.  In 
the  mamma,  for  example,  sarcoma,  myjioma,  and  other 
forms  of  tumour,  are  often  so  intermingled  with  the  gland- 
tissne  of  the  organ  that  it  becomes  difficnlt  to  say  which 
is  the  predominant  stracture.  In  many  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  development  of  sach  tnmonrs  is  accompanied  by 
«  of  the  gland-tissne  amongst  which  they  grow. 
re  produced  mixed  foima — sdeiw-«aroama<  adeno- 
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&C.    These  are  not  adenomata  becanse  the 
stroma  is  not  that  of  normal  gland. 

The  tubular  adenomata  grow  from  mncons  mem- 
branes, and  consist  of  gronps  of  tnbales  lined  with 
epithelium.    They  will  be  again  alluded  to  hereafter. 

BBVBldOPMSirT. — The  adenomata  almost  always 
originate  from  pre-existing  gland-structures.  They 
generally  grow  slowly,  and  probably  from  some  hitherto 
quiescent  congenitally  misplaced  rudiment ;  otherwise  it 
is  diffisult  to  explain  the  complete  encapsulation  and 
separation  from  the  normal  gland  which  distinguish 
adenoma  from  localised  hypertrophy.  The  latter  swell- 
ing remains  in  intimate  relation  with  the  gland,  and  is 
probably  often  of  inflammatory  origin. 

SSCOXTBART  CBAiross.— The  most  frequent  of 
these  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  which  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  small  caseous  masses  in  the 
growth.  Dilatation  of  the  saccules  and  tubules  into  cysts, 
and  mucoid  softening,  are  also  common.  The  origin  of 
cancer  has  several  times  been  traced  to  an  adenoma. 

VASZSTZSS. — ^The  word  adenoma  has  been  loosely 
used,  as  above  pointed  out,  so  as  to  include  all  new 
formations  of  gland-tissue.  It  is  described  as  occurring 
in  the  following  organs  :— 

Mamma* — ^This  is  much  the  most  common  seat  of 
adenoma,  or  rather  of  adeno-fibroma ;  for  a  glandular 
tumour  which  is  structurally  indistinguishable  from  nor- 
mal breast  is  very  rare  (Fig.  61).  The  arrangement  of  the 
epithelium,  the  number  and  size  of  the  spaces,  the  propor- 
tion of  stroma,  and  the  number  of  cells  it  contains,  is 
more  or  less  abnormal  (Fig.  52),  hence  the  second  name  is 
generally  m.ost  applicable.  These  tumours  are  called  also 
"  Chronic  Mammary "  and  "  Adenoid."  They  are  en- 
capsuled  ;  round,  oval,  or  lobulated ;  lying  in  or  on  the 
breast.  They  are  of  hard  elastic  consistence;  their 
section  is  convex  rather  than  cupped,  of  fibrous  appear- 
ance, often  lobulated,  or  showing  a  racemose  &tcw.Q»^Trt^ 
even  to  the  naked  eye.    These  tumoutB  aiQ  TQa^\»  ^i^xmx^wjl 
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in  earlj  life.  The;  may  be  multiple.  Manj  adeno- 
fibromata  contain,  cyrta,  which  may  be  very  numerous, 
and  vary  in  size  from  slight  dilatations  of  dacta  and 
acini  np  to  cavitiea  holding  some  onncee.  They  contain 
yellow,  mucoid  fluid,  which  may  be  reddish  or  brown 
from  eitravasated  blood.  Many  are  lined  with  cylindrical 


Admo-f&roma  ofitamma  — Showm^  new  growth  of 
gland  atrootnre  and  ol  oonnectiTe  tieene  x  lOC^ 
reduced  i. 

epithelium  like  that  of  the  glajid  Bpacea ,  but  othera 
appear  to  be  formed  by  localised  softeninga  of  the 
stroma.  At  first  they  appear  on  section  hke  irregular 
and  branched  fissures,  then  like  spaces  fnll  of  flnid ,  bnt 
ia  other  oases  these  are  almost  oompletely  filled  by  papil- 
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hixy  fibrous  growthB  covered  by  cubical  epithelinm, 
wbich  grow  in  from  their  wall.  These  cyflttc  growtbl 
are  called  otbUo  adanoma ;  or,  if  the  stroma  is  richlj' 
oellnlar,  eyaUa  adena-aBTCam*. 

The  non-cystic  growths  must  he  distinguished  from  local 
and  general  hypertrophies  of  the  gland. 

9Tmrj. — Majiy  compoond  ovarian  cysts  are  reallj 
cystic  tabolar  adenomata,  and  of1:«n  contain  papiUary 
growths.  (Fig  53) 


f,.,rcy 


PapiOary  Omwth  iniide  on  Ovarian  Cyil,  projecting 
frara  ita  waJl  (tcj.  They  congist  of  loose  aoDaeclire. 
UaBue  (c),  containii^  mftny  biBDohed  callB,  covered  by 
a  layer  of  colutiui&r  cells  {e).  Seconduy  processes  aie 
namerona  {p).     x  iO,  reduced  i- 

T«miB. — No  pure  adenomata,  but  mixed  tDmoaTH,VikA 
those  in  the  parotid,  occur. 
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VroBtat«,— Some  of  the  tamonra  nbicli  form  in  this 
body  in  advanced  age  contain  glands  as  well  as  muscle 
and  connective  tiaane  (Adeno -myoma). 

THyrold.— Apart  from  the  hypertrophy  of  endemic 
goitre  and  Graves'  dieease,  distinct  tnmours  having  the 
stractare  of  the  thyroid  occnr  in  its  Bnbstance- 

VaroUCU — Pure  glandular  tamotirs  are  infrequent,  and 
the  gland-epithehom  is  generally  very  atypical.  Fibro- 
adenomata  are  commoner ;  but  the  ordinary  "  parotid 
tamoiir"  is  "  miied,"  containing  cartilage,  mucous  tisBue. 
^  The  other  salivary  glands  are  much  more  rarely 
affected. 


LobiUf  of  a  S^iaeenia  Adenoma — ct  Connective  tiaano 

e.  SHCcnIa  full  of  epitbehul  cells,  few  of  wbich  eliow 
Bigsa  of  fAtty  deeeneratiao — a  clear  space,  pusbiag 
uudeuB  aside.      In  larger  saccules  degencrittien  IB 


Utbt. — Small  encapsulcd  tumours  having  the  stmc- 
iore  of  the  liver  are  rarely  found. 
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Glands  of  Mnoous  Membranes. — Eacemose  glands 
— mucous,  Brunner's — may  hypertrophy  like  the  above. 
Gland-tissue  enters  largely  into  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  "  mucous  "  polypi  which  spring  from  every  mucous 
membrane,  especially  in  catarrhal  states.  In  some  cases 
the  glands  probably  enlarge  primarily;  project,  and 
become  polypoid.  In  other  cases  it  is  thought  that 
localised  increase  of  connective  tissue  from  inflammation 
may  necessitate  increase  of  the  epithelial  structures  in 
relation  with  it.  Polypi  of  the  nose,  stomach,  intestines, 
rectum,  and  uterus  are  examples.  The  connective  tissue 
is  soft  and  oedematous;  the  surface  is  covered  by  the 
epithelium  of  the  part. 

Sebaceous  and  Sweat  Glands. — ''Adenomata"  of 
these  are  hyperplasia  rather  than  tumours ;  being  uniform 
enlargements  of  the  glands.  Fig.  54,  from  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Boyd's,  shows  a  small  portion  of  a  sebaceous 
'*  adenoma"  from  the  chin  of  a  child. 

Calcification  of  the  epithelial  masses  may  occur,  and 
Malherbe  has  shown  that  ossification  of  the  fibrous 
stroma  may  also  take  place ;  such  tumours  are  rare,  and 
have  been  called  osteomata  of  the  skin. 

Adenomata  afford  further  support  to  Cohnheim's  view 
concerning  the  nature  of  malignancy  (p.  130).  Almost 
invariably  an  adenoma  or  adeno-fibroma  proves  perfectly 
innocent.  But  now  and  again  cases  occur  which  appear 
clinically  and  microscopically  to  be  ordinary  adenomata, 
but  which  recur  locally  after  removal.  It  is  no  explana- 
tion to  call  these  sarcomata.  Again,  there  are  several 
cases  on  record  of  generalisation  of  tumours  having  the 
structure  of  normal  thyroid:  also  some  of  ovarian 
adenoma. 

The  lumina  of  racemose  adenomata  are  sometimes 
filled  up  with  epithelial  cells;  it  is  then  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  microscopically  from  scirrhus  in  its 
earliest  stage — that  of  multiplication  of  epithelium.  In- 
deed, the  origin  of  cancer  from  adenomata  has  8ot^x«»V 
times  been  proved  microscopically  and  cAmicoiiii^. 
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As  sarcoma-tissue  passes  insensibly  into  fibrous,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  which  name 
should  be  applied  to  the  stroma  of  a  tumour  containing 
gland-tissue. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE    OAECINOMATA. 

The  Carcinomata  or  Cancers  are  most  atypical  new 
formations  of  cells  of  the  epithelial  type,  grouped  irregu- 
larly in  the  alveoli  of  a  more  or  less  dense  fibroid  stroma. 
The  "  epithelial  type "  implies  origin  from  epi-  or  hypo- 
blast, and  the  absence  of  intercellular  substance ;  it  does 
not  imply  any  specific  form  of  cell. 

The  alveolar  structure,  seen  on  section,  has  caused  it  to 
be  said  that  cancer  is  an  atypical  gland-structure.  Every 
tumour  is  atypical  morphologically  and  physiologically; 
almost  all  are  so  structurally.  But  in  cancer  we  have 
epithelial  cells,  often  of  the  most  abnormal  form,  filling  up 
the  lumina  of  gland-tubes  (if  it  start  from  a  gland), 
bursting  through  their  basement  or  Hmiting  membrane, 
and  ramifying  in  the  spaces  of  connective  tissue.  There 
is  no  type  for  such  a  process  as  this. 

The  cells  vary  markedly  in  character  according  as  they 
spring  from  stratified  epithelium,  columnar  epithelium; 
or  the  epithelium  of  acinous  glands.  They  inherit,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  form  and  tendencies  of  the 
variety  of  epithelium  from  which  they  originate.  Thus, 
cells  of  cancers  springing  from  stratified  epitheHum  tend 
also  to  undergo  the  ordinary  epithelial  evolution,  ending 
in  comification ;  and  in  many  cases  they  show  prickle- 
oells.  Columnar  epithelium  often  retains  its  typical 
form,  and  continues  to  surround  open  spaces;  but  in 
other  cases  the  cells  multiply  so  as  to  fill  the  spaces,  the 
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outermost  cells  generally  retaining  a  cylindrical  shape. 
Cells  of  acinous  glands  undergo  no  evolution ;  by  multi- 
plication they  produce  cells  of  their  own  kind,  which  may 
be  much  altered  in  shape  by  mutual  pressure.  Upon  the 
retention  by  the  cells  of  ancestral  characters,  the  three  chief 
varieties  of  cancer  are  based — the  squamous  and  cylln- 
drloal-oelled  epltbelioma,  and  acinous  cancer.  But 
ancestral  peculiarities  are  not  always  retained.  Certain 
cancers  springing  from  stratified  epithelium — ^perhaps 
from  the  small  glands  in  relation  with  it — undergo  no 
evolution,  and  are  indistinguishable  from  scirrhus ;  and 
tumours  springing  from  columnar  epithelium  are  in  many 
parts  exactly  similar  to  acinous  cancer. 

The  name  epithelioma  was  given  to  cancers  springing 
from  the  epithelia,  in  opposition,  as  it  was  thought,  to  the 
cancers  of  connective-tissue  origin.  The  distinction  of 
the  forms  is  of  much  less  importance  now  that  the 
epithelial  origin  of  all  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
recognised.    (See  "  Development.") 

Typical  epitheliomata  are  so  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  above  characters  from  acinous  cancers  that  they  are 
always  described  separately.  We  shall  take  the  acinous 
eancers  first. 

STRVCTinUES. — The  definition 
shows  that  we  have  to  describe, 
first,  the  epithelial  cells ;  and, 
secondly,  the  stroma  which  forms 
the  spaces  in  which  they  lie. 

•  The  cells  are  characterised  by 
their  large  size,  by  the  diversity 
of  their  forms,  and  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  prominence  of  their 
nuclei  and  nucleoli.  (Fig.  65.) 
In  size  they  vary  from  f^^  to 
-j-^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
majority  being  about  five  times  as  large  as  a  red  blood- 
oorpuscle.  They  are  round,  oval,  fusiform,  cauda.tfe^ 
polygonal — exhibiting,  in  short,  every  diveTs&y  ol  w)^i^cffiL^. 


Fig.  55. 


Cells  from  a  Scirrhus  oj 
the  Mamma,     x  350. 
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Theae  variations  in.  form  are  principally  owing  to  the 
mnttial  preMsnre  to  which,  in  their  growth,  they  are  snh- 
jected.  The  nuclei  are  large  and  prominent,  round  or  oval 
in  ebape,  and  contain  one  or  more  bright  nucleoli.  The 
nuclei  are,  perhaps,  moat  frequently  single,  but  two  are 
often  met  with,  and  in  the  softer  and  more  rapidly 
growing  cancers  there  may  be  more.  The  cells  rapidly 
undergo  retrogressive  changes,  hence  they  naually  con- 
tain, raolecnlar  fat  They  are  many  of  them  exceedingly 
deatructihle,  so  that  some- 
^'°-  S".  times  more  free  nnclei  than 

cells  are  visible.  Cells  pre- 
cisely similar  to  these  are 
met  with  in  other  morbid 
growths,  and  also  in  the 
normal  tissaes.  There  is 
thus  no  specific  "cancer- 
cell." 

The  BtrtHout  varies  con- 
siderably in  amount,  being 
mnch    more    abundant   in 
some    specimens    than    in 
The  Atreolar   Stroma  jTan   a  others.   It  consists  of  a  more 
&!frrft™fl/-(fteJlftH™o.-TheoellB  ^r  less  distinctly  fibrillated 
havB  bean  removed  by  peccilling.  ,.  j  i    r 

^  2fxt,  tissue  arranged  so  as  to  form 

alveoli  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  within  which  the  cells  are  grouped.  (Figs.  56  and  58.) 
These  alveoli  communicate  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  cavernous  system.  The  characters  of  the 
Btromavary  with  the  rapidity  of  its  growth : — if  this  is  rapid 
it  will  contain  some  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells  (see 
Figs.  60  and  65) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  slow,  or  haa 
altogether  ceased,  the  tissue  will  contain  few  or  no  ceUs, 
and  will  be  denser  and  more  fibrous  in  character.  (Fig. 
56.)  The  latter  is  the  condition  in  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly met  with. 

Within  the  stroma  are  contained  the  Mood-TeaMIa. 
Theae  are  often  very  unmerons,  and  form  a  close  network 
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round  the  alveoli.  They  are  limited  to  the  stroma,  and 
never  pass  into  the  epithelial  masses.  This  distribution 
of  the  blood-vessels  is  important,  as  distinguishing  the 
carcinomata  from  the  sarcomata,  excepting  some  alveolar 
sarcomata,  and  tumours  springing  from  endothelium. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels,  the  carcinomata  possess 
also  lympbatlos.  These,  as  has  been  shown  by  MM. 
Comil  and  Eanvier,  communicate  freely  with  the  alveoli. 
This  explains  the  great  tendency  of  cancer  to  infect  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  characteristic  cancer-juice  con- 
sists of  lymph  containing  cells  scraped  or  pressed  f fom 
the  alveoli. 

DBVS&OPMSlTT. — The  question  of  the  genesis  of 
carcinoma  involves  that  of  the  genesis  of  epithelium 
generally.  It  is  maintained  by  most  histologists  that 
epithelium  can  originate  only  from  epithelium,  and  that 
the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  the  sources  from  which  all 
epithelium  is  subsequently  derived.  Others  admit  that 
epithelium  may  originate  also  from  connective  tissue. 
A  like  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  source 
of  the  epithelioid  cells  of  cancer.  By  many — as  Wal- 
deyer,  Thiersch,  and  Billroth  —  they  are  regarded  as 
originating  only  from  pre-existing  epithelium.  Others — 
amongst  whom  are  Yirchow,  Lucke,  Rindfleisch,  and  Klebs 
— maintain  that  they  may  be  derived  also  from  cells 
belonging  to  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  also  beb'eved  by 
some — as  Koster — that  many  cancers  originate  from  the 
endothelium  of  the  lymphatics — i.e,,  specialised  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles. 

Nearly  all  modern  observations  tend  to  support  the 
epithelial  origin.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  true 
cancer  to  develop  in  any  mesoblastic  structure.  Cases 
have  been  reported  of  primary  cancer  in  lymphatic 
glands,  in  bone,  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  &c,  Here» 
either  some  small  primary  growth,  which  gave  rise  to  no 
symptoms,  has  been  overlooked,  or  some  abnormahty 
has  existed,  such  as  a  detached  piece  of  mamma  1^^^^ 
near    the  -axillary  glands,  or   festal   mdosivoTL   ol   «s\> 
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epithelial  rudiment;  or  the  growth  was  one  of  those 
sarcomata  which  can  be  distinguished  from  true  cancer 
only  by  the  closest  examination,  or  even  by  working  out 
their  development  (alveolar  sarcomata,  cylindromata). 

Epithelial  cells  are  said  to  occur  round  a  cancer,  but 
quite  isolated  from  it,  lying  in  connective-tissue  spaces. 
This  isolation  is  very  difficult  to  prove,  and  does  not 
necessitate  the  origin  of  the  cells  from  connective-tissue 
elements.  For  they  may  have  been  carried  by  the  lymph- 
stream,  aided  by  the  spontaneous  movements  noted  in 
cancer-cells  by  Carmalt.  Often  delicate  chains  of  cells 
one  to  two  inches  long  have  been  traced  between  a  main 
growth  and  an  apparently  isolated  nodule ;  such  a  chain 
might  easily  be  interrupted.  With  better  appliances,  and 
more  careful  work,  the  reported  cases  of  primary  meso- 
blastic  cancer  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer. 

It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  a  cancer  originates 
either  in  the  growth  of  a  resting  embryonic  epithelial 
rudiment  (Cohnheim),  or  in  the  multiplication  of  some 
epithelial  cells.  Other  conditions  being  favourable  (see 
**  Malignancy  ")  the  cells  burst  through  any  limiting  or 
basement  membrane,  and  grow  in  among  the  fibres  of 
the  connective  tissue — ^naturally  in  the  directions  of  least 
resistance — i.e.,  often  into  lymph-spaces  and  channels. 
We  then  have  epithelial  cells  lying  actually  in  the  lymph 
current,  so  glandular  infection  is  easy  to  explain.  Where 
resistance  is  great  the  growing  cell-columns  are  narrow, 
where  it  is  slight  they  widen  out. 

The  connective-tissue  bundles  of  the  part  at  first  alone 
form  the  stroma,  but  round-celled  infiltration,  the  restilt 
of  more  or  less  intense  inflammation  excited  by  the 
epithelial  invasion,  soon  appears.  The  round  cells  pro- 
bably form  fibroid  tissue  which  contracts.  At  first, 
other  elements  of  the  part  may  persist  in  the  stroma 
— e.g.,  fat-cells  in  the  breast,  plain  muscle-fibre  in  the 
t)ro8tate. 

With  this  mode  of   growth,  the    carcinomata  never 
become  encapsuled,  but  gradually  infiltrate  surrounding 
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structures.  This  process  of  infiltration  is  very  character- 
istic, and  is  more  marked  in  cancer  than  in  any  of  the 
malignant  growths.  A  zone  of  small-celled  infiltration  is 
seen  for  some  distance  around  the  confines  of  the  tumour, 
so  that  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the 
normal  structures.    (See  Fig.  57.) 

SBCOnrBART  CBLiin'OBS. — The  most  important  of 
these  is  fatty  degeneration.  This  always  occurs  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  varieties  of  carcinoma. 
The  more  rapid  the  growth,  the  earlier  does  this  retro- 
gressive change  take  place,  and  the  greater  is  its  extent ; 
hence  it  is  usually  most  marked  in  encephaloid.  It 
produces  softening  of  the  growth,  which  is  often  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  cream -like  consistence.  HsBmorrhage,  pig- 
mentation, mucoid  and  dolloid  degeneration  may  also 
occur,  with  cyst-formation.  Cysts  may  be  due  also  to 
blocking  of  ducts — e,g,,  in  the  mammas.  Calcification  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  Formation  of  an  abscess  is  rare, 
but  important. 

ViUUBTZlss. — ^The  most  convenient  classification,  and 
that  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  divides  the  carcino- 
mata  into  two  chief  groups  : — aolnons  oanoer  and 
epltbellal  oanoer ;  acinous  cancer  includes  as  varieties, 
solrrbns  or  olironlo  cancer ;  enoepbalold  or  aoute  cancer; 
and  oollold  or  grelatlniform  cancer.  Epithelial  cancer 
includes  sqnamons  and  oyllndrloal-oelled  epltbelloma. 
This  division  is  based  principally  upon  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  stroma  to,  and  upon  the  type  of,  the 
epithelial  elements. 

SCIEEHTJS. 

Sclrrbns  or  obronlo  cancer  is  characterised  by  the 
large  amount  of  its  stroma  and  by  the  chronicity  of  its 
growth.  The  slow  development  of  scirrhus  probably 
accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  peculiarities  in  its 
structure  and  physical  characters. 

The  epithelial  growth,  although  at  ^t»\i  \\i  "caa.'^  \ife 
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lazariant,  quickljsabRidea.  The  elements  bood  atrophy  and 
undergo  retTc^^ssive  changes.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
the  external  portions  of  the  tumonr,  where  growth  is 
taking  place;  in  the  central  portions  they  may  be  almost 
entirely  wantin^f.  The  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  57 
Fio  67 


Sdrrlnii  o/tllt  Mimiiui  — A  tbin  ae 
eiteinal  portiim  of  ths  tumour  allowing  the  smiill- 
celled  iufiiCntlion  ("indifferent  tissue  )  of  the  muscular 
fibres  and  adipose  tissue  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the 
gland.     X  200. 

and  58)  show  the  appearances  presented  by  scirrhua  of 
the  manuna  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development 

The  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  elements  is  probably 

owing  to  the  eioesBive  growth  of  the  stroma,  and  to  the 

Fio.  sa 


•{t  hv  f  t\  Wnn  a  A.  p  rt  on  of  the  tumonr 
Hompwhat  interna  to  t  at  pp  oBent/>d  in  t  g.  57, 
ahowiug  tho  charactenst  o  a  Tcolar  stru  tura  of  the  * 

snbseqnent  mdnration  and  contraction  which  it  audergoes. 
It  qnickly  aBsumes  the  characters  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and 
heoom^  hard  and  indurated.    This  causes  obstraction 
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and  obliteration  of  tbe  blood-veasela  which  it  contains,  Etnd 
it  is  probably  to  this  interference  with  the  Toscnlar  anpplf 
that  the  arreat  in  the  development  of  the  cancer  ie  owing. 
The  whole  of  the  central  portions  of  the  growth  may  thna 
nltimately  consist  simply  of  dense  fibroid  tiasae,  amongst 
which  are  contained  atrophied  epithelial  cells  and  fatty 
debris, (Fig  59),  the  periphery  being  the  only  part  where  the 
epithelial  Btmctnre  b  visible.  The  amonnt  of  atrophy 
and  contraction  varies  considerably  in  different  cases. 

The  physical  characters  of  scirrhus  are  in  the  same  way 
due  to  the  abandance  of  its  stroma.  The  growth  is  firm 
and  hard,  and  is  nsnally  depressed  in  the  centre,  owing  to 
the  contraction  of  the  fibroid  tissne  and  atrophy  of  cells. 
This  is  very  charB:Cteristic  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  where 
it  causes  retraction  of  the  nipple  and  pnckering  of  the 
saperjacent  straotares.    The  growth  is  very  hard,  EUid 

Pio.  56. 
iScJrrftcu  q^  the  ifamiaa. — A  BecUon  from  U 


creaks  nnder  the  knife.  The  sorf  ace  of  the  section  is  gens' 
rally  cnpped,  and  of  greyish-white,  semi-translncent 
appearance  ("  like  an  nnripe  pear"),  more  or  less  mottled 
with  dots  and  streaks  of  opaque  yellow,  doe  to  fatty  epithe- 
lium in  alveoli  or  milk-dacta.  The  latter  may  be  cystic. 
The  central  parts  are  pale  and  fibroid ;  the  more  external 
are  pink,  because  contraction  has  not  obliterated  the 
Tessels,  and  less  firm  than  the  central  'porikCinA  (A  M&n 
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growth.    They  yield,  on  scraping,  a  jnico  which  is  rich  in 
nadeated  cells,  free  nnclai,  and  grauuleB. 

Sciirhns  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  thd  female 
breast,  and  in  the  alimentary  canal— especially  in  the 
(saophagoa,  pylorus,  and  rectum.  It  also  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  skin,  The  secondary  growths  to  which  it 
gives  rise  are  often  encephaloid. 

ENCEFHALOm  CANCEB. 

Mwaplwlrta  or  acute  cancer  is  veiy  closely  allied  to 
ibe  preceding,  from  which  it  differs  merely  in  the  greater 
rapidity  of  its  giowth,  and  the  conseqaent  small  amonnt 
of  its  stroma,  and  the  softneBs  of  its  consistence.  Ence- 
phaloid aDd  Hcirrhns  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
constitating  distinct  varieties  of  carcinoma.  There  are 
all  intermediate  stages  between  them  (scirrho-encephaloid^ 
FiQ.  60. 


Knc^Ao/oU  Ckmcer. — From  a  eecondaij  cancer  of 
the  liver,  showii^  the  Urge  size  of  the  alveoli  and  the 
tbinneas  of  their  walla.  In  the  latter,  Btmill  coIU  are 
visible.  The  large  epithelial  cells  are  commenciiig  to 
undergo  fatty  metamorphoBia.      x  SCO. 

and  their  structural  and  clinical  difierences  are  acconntad 
for  by  differences  in  rapidity  of  growth,  which  probably 
depends  upon  the  vascularity  of  the  part  in  which  they 
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The  epithelial  growth  in  encephaJoid  is  rapid  and 
abundant ;  the  cells,  which  may  be  either  larger  or  smaller 
than  those  in  scirrhns,  quickly  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
so  that  often  more  free  nuclei  than  cells  are  visible. 

The  proportion  of  stroma  is  very  small,  and,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  is  much  less  fibrous  than 
that  of  scirrhus,  and  does  not  undergo  a  similar  cicatri- 
cial contraction.  (Fig.  60.)  The  blood-vessels  are  often 
very  abundant,  and  the  tissue  supporting  them  being 
soft  and  non-resistent,  hasmorrhage  occasionally  takes 
place. 

Encephaloid  cancer  is  of  a  soft  brain-like  consisteDce, 
the  central  portions,  where  fatty  degeneration  is  most 
advanced,  often  being  completely  diffluent.  The  tumour 
is  sometimes  more  or  less  lobulated.  On  section,  the 
nndegenerate  parts  are  grey,  pinkish,  soft  and  translucent, 
whilst  the  degenerate  form  a  white  pulpy  mass,  much 
resembling  brain-substance,  which  is  often  irregularly 
stained  with  eztravasated  blood. 

Encephaloid  is  much  less  common  than  scirrhus  cancer. 
It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  internal  organs  as  a 
secondary  growth.  It  also  sometimes  occurs  primarily 
in  the  testis  and  mamma.  It  may  fungate  and  bleed 
(fungus  hsematodes).  Many  growths  formerly  described 
as  encephaloid  cancer  are  soft  sarcomata.    (See  p.  163.) 

COLLOID  CANCEE. 

CoUoidf  alveolar,  or  crelatinifonn  cancer,  though 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  variety  of  cancer,  is 
simply  one  of  the  preceding  forms  which  has  undergone 
a  mucoid  or  colloid  change.  The  frequency  with  which 
non-cancerous  growths  which  have  undergone  these  forms 
of  degeneration  have  been  confounded  with  colloid  cancer, 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  (See  "  Colloid  Degenera- 
tion.") 

The  alveolar  structure  in  colloid  cancers  is  very  marked . 
The  alveoli  have  very  thin  walls ;  they,  axe  W^^t  ^«k\kDiCi\», 
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and  more  or  less  spherical  in  shape.  This  large  size  and 
diBtinctnesB  of  the  alveoli  is  owing  to  their  distension 
hy  prodncta  of  degeneration.  These  form  gelatinons 
colloid  material,  which  is  ghstening,  translnoeut,  colonr- 
leas,  or  jellowish,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
mncilage  or  size-gelatin.  In  the  main  it  is  perfectly 
strnctnrelosfl  ;  within  it,  however,  are  emhodded  a 
varying  number  of  epithelial  oeUs.  (Fig.  61.)  These 
cella  present  a  pecnl^  appearance :  they  are  lai^ 
and  spherical  in  shape,  and  are  distended  with  drops 

F10.SI. 


of  the  same  gelatinons  material  as  that  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  (See  Fig.  61.)  Many  of  them 
display  a  lamellar  snrface,  their  bonndaiy  being  marked 
by  concentric  lines.  It  wonld  appear  that  the  colloid 
change  oommenoes  in  the  cells,  which  become  gradually 
destroyed  in  the  process.  In  other  oases  the  cells,  with 
the  axception  of  slight  ^tty  metainorphosis,  are  but  little 
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affected,  and  the  substance  distending  the  alveoli  is  more 
viscid  and  mucoid  in  character.  This  is  due  to  a  mucoid 
degeneration  of  the  intercellular  substance,  rather  than 
to  a  colloid  change  commencing  in  the  cells.  (See 
"  Mucoid  Degeneration.") 

Colloid  cancer  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
stomach,  in  the  intestine,  ovary,  and  in  the  peritoneum. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  either  secondary  or  the  growth  is  a 
sarcoma. 


EPITHELIOMA. 

Zpltbelloma,  or  epltbellal  cancer,  constitutes  a 
much  more  distinct  variety  of  carcinoma  than  either  of 
the  preceding;  but  transitional  forms  between  it  and 
scirrhus  are  occasionally  met  with.  It  differs  from  the 
other  varieties  of  cancer  in  always  growing  in  connection 
with  a  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface — ^the  junction  of 
the  two  being  a  common  seat — and  in  its  epithelial 
elements  closely  resembling  the  squamous  variety  of 
epithelium. 

The  cqUs  of  epithelioma  are  in  the  main  indistinguish- 
able from  those  met  with 
on  the  cutaneous  surfaces,  ^^^-  62. 

and  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  They 
vary  in  size  from  -^^  to 

io\)<)^^  ^^  ^^ ^^^  ^^  diame- 
ter,the  average  being  y^th. 
They  contain  usually  a 
single  nucleus ;  frequently, 
however,  the  nuclei  are 
multiple.  (Fig.  62.)  They 
are  often  considerably  flat- 
tened and  distorted  in 
shape,  owing  to  the  pressure 
to  which,  in  their  growth, 
they  are  subjected,  but  they  are  not  so  multiform.  «j&  \x^ 
the  other  varieties  of  carcinoma ;  hqt  d.o  \JiafiY  fti!cSw\^  *Oeka 


Cells  from,  an  EpUhdioma  qfthe 
Lip,     X  260. 
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same  marked  teniJency  to  fatty  degeneration.  The 
arraiigemeiit  of  the  cells  is  peculiar  :  some  of  them  hi« 
Bitnated  in  iiregnlar  tubnlar-shaped  lobules  which  com- 
monicate  with  ea«h  other;  others  are  less  regnlariy 
gronped  in  maases  of  various  sizes  amongst  the  meshes 
of  a  stroma.  As  the  cells  increase  in  number  they  tend 
to  become  arranged  concentrically  in  groups,  bo  as  to  . 

Fio.  63. 


form  globular  maases.  These  masses  are  the  "eonoan- 
trto  Kiottesi"  or  "epitlieiiBi  neat*,"  which  are  so  com- 
monly met  with  wherever  squamous  epithelium  is  under, 
going  rapid  growth,  and  which,  though  not  distinctive  or 
essential,  are  exceedingly  characteristic  of  epithelioma, 
Aa  the  epithelium  multiplies,  the  peripheral  layers  of 
eella  become  flattened  by  pressure  gainst  the  mrromtd- 
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ing  stmctureB,  whilst  those  in  the  centre  remaiik  mora  or 
leaa  ephericalin  shape,  like  those  in  the  deeper  layera  of 


v; 


EpUlieloma  qf  the  Ttmgnt—l 
the  excess  ve  ep  thelial  growth  upon  the  surface  of  the  papillE^ 
and  the  exteusion  of  the  ep  hel  a  elements  nto  he  sabiaceiit 
conueet  ve  tieaue  The  sab^p  thehal  t  sane  s  infiltrated  with 
MnaU  ("  JDdiftflrent")  cells,  amongst  which  are  Been  the 
epithelial  elementa  both  aingle  and  forming  concentcte  ^'ooa. 
K  lOCl 
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the  epidermis  (Fig.  63.)  The  cells  may  be  so  closely 
packed  as  ultimately  to  become  bard  and  dry  like  tbose  of 
tbe  nails  and  bair,  and  tbe  globes  are  tben  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  The  globes  are 
often  large  enough  to  be  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and,  owing  to  the  onion-like  arrangement  of  the  epidermic 
scales,  they  nsually  present  a  fibrous  appearance. 

The  stroma  presents  every  variation  between  rapidly 
growing  embryonic  and  an  incompletely  fibrillated  tissue. 
It  may  be  tolerably  abundant,  or  almost  entirely  wanting. 
It  rarely  forms  such  a  marked  alveolar  structure  as  that 
which  characterises  the  other  varieties  of  carcinoma,  and 
nsually  consists  simply  of  a  small-celled  infiltration  sur- 
rounding the  epithelial  elements,  which  may  ultimately 
become  developed  into  a  more  or  less  completely  fibrillated 
tissue.     (Fig.  64.) 

The  development  of  epithelioma  takes  place  by  down- 
growth  of  the  surface-epithelium  of  skin  or  certain  mucous 
membranes  into  the  connective  tissue  and  deeper  parts, 
just  as  is  described  on  p.  190.  Yarieties  which;  do  not 
show  epithelial  evolution,  especially  the  small-celled 
"  rodent  ulcer,"  q,re  believed  to  arise  from  sebaceous  glands 
and  hair  follicles.     (Fig.  64.) 

Epithelioma  usually  presents  itself  in  the  first  place 
either  as  a  small  hard  ulcer,  as  an  indurated  fissure,  or  as 
a  subcutaneous  induration  or  nodule,  which  subsequently 
ulcerates.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  irregular,  and  may 
be  sloughy ;  often  it  is  clean,  and  covered  by  large  firm, 
bluish-red  granulations,  consisting  largely  of  epithelium ; 
more  rarely  the  surface  is  markedly  warty.  The  tumour 
itself  is  firm  in  consistence,  often  more  or  less  friable,  and 
on  section  presents  a  greyish-white  granular  surface, 
sometimes  intersected  with  lines  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
cut  surface  yields  on  pressure  a  small  quantity  of  turbid 
liquid,  and  in  many  cases  also  a  peculiar,  thick,  crumbling, 
curdy  material  can  be  expressed,  which  often  comes  out 
in  a  worm-like  shape,  like  sebaceous  matter  from  the 
glands  o£  the  skin.    This  latter  is  very  characteristic.    It 
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is  composed  of  fatty  epithelial  scales,  and  on  being  mixed 
with  water  it  does  npt  diffuse  like  the  juice  of  other  cancers, 
but  separates  into  minute  visible  particles.  If  it  is  very 
abundant,  the  cancer  is  soft  and  friable,  and  the  material 
can  be  seen  on  the  cut  surface  as  small  scattered  opaque 
dots. 

Irritation  has  more  to  do  with  the  causation  of 
epitheliomata  than  of  other  kinds  of  cancer.  Some,  as 
sweep's  cancer  of  the  scrotum  from  soot,  and  epithelioma 
of  the  arm  of  workers  with  tar  or  paraffin,  appear  to  be  due 
simply  to  irritation  in  people  the  physiological  resistance 
of  whose  connective  tissue  is  sufficiently  diminished  by 
the  irritation  or  otherwise  to  permit  invasion.  Other 
epitheliomata  occur  at  those  spots  at  which,  the  process 
of  development  being  complicated,  errors  are  likely  to 
occur ;  resulting,  as  Cohnheim  supposes,  in  the  formation 
of  arresting,  embryonic  rudiment.  Such  spots  are,  the 
lower  lip,  tongue,  ala  nasi,  eyelid,  cervix  uteri,  gullet 
where  crossed  by  bronchus,  &c.  (see  p.  130).  Many  of 
these  are  points  exposed  to  irritation.  It  usually  infects 
the  lymphatic  glands,  but  rarely  occurs  in  internal  organs. 

Cyllndrioal  Bpltlielioinaf  or  Adenoid  Cancer. — These 
terms  are  applied  to  those  forms  of  epithelial  cancer  which 
grow  from  mucous  membranes  with  columnar  (cylindrical) 
epithelium,  as  from  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  especially  the  rectum  and  uterus.  In  these  tumours  the 
epithelial  elements  are  similar  to  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane  from  which  they  grow.  They  are  cyHndrical 
in  shape,  and  are  arranged  perpendiculaxly  to  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
columnar  epithelium  on  the  mucous  surface.  (Fig.  65.) 
The  slower  the  growth,  the  more  typical  the  gland  forma- 
tion; in  rapid  growths,  and  recurrences,  the  cells  are 
small,  the  lumina  imperfect.  The  latter  may  be  filled  up, 
and  the  growth  be  indistinguishable  from  glandular  cancer, 
except  by  its  edge.  The  growths  are  of  a  soft,  and  often 
gelatinous  consistence;  they  tend  strongly  to  undergo 
colloid  degeneration.    These  tumours  covxs^  ^^^ioxiAsKrj 
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growths  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  aad  aometimea  m  the 
liver,  InngB,  and  bouea,  which  poBsesa  the  same  chaiacterB 
aa  tha  primary  cancer.  The  diatinction  between  theniand 
simple  adenomata  depends  upon  the  invasion  of  tiaane  by 
the  cancera. 

Fio  60 


OXORCAA    CBABACTBSS    OF  THS   VAMCEMO' 

lE&TA. — In  apealing  of  the  clinical  characters  of  the 
cancers,  it  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  epithelioma  and  the  other  varieties. 
Epithelioma,  so  far  as  its  malignancy  is  concerned,  occu- 
pies a  very  inferior  position  to  Bcirrhua,  encephaloid,  and 
colloid.  These  latter  varieties  of  carcinoma pOBBeasin  the 
highest  degree  malignant  properties.  They  eitend locally, 
invading  India  criminately  the  tissuea  amougst  which  they 
grow,,  and  reproduce  themselvea  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  in  internal  orgaua.  In  the  proceaa  of  diasemination, 
however,  they  present  some  peculiarities  which  diatingnish 
them  from  growths  which  are  sometimes  equally  malig- 
niutt — viz.,  the  sarcomata.    The  carcinomata  are  charac- 
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tensed  by  their  great  tendency  to  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  neighbouriug  lymphatic  glands.  This  implication 
of  the  lymphatics  is  usually  much  more  marked  than  in 
the  sarcomata,  in  which  it  occurs  only  in  certain  situa- 
tions (p.  169),  and  is  probably  owing  to  the  communication 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  with  the  alveolar  spaces  of  the 
cancerous  growth.  The  general  dissemination  in  internal 
organs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  effected  much  less 
readily  in  carcinoma  than  in  sarcoma,  and  the  course  of 
the  former  is  therefore  sometimes  more  protracted  than 
that  of  the  latter.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels: — in 
carcinoma,  these  are  contained  in  the  stroma,  and  very 
rarely  come  into  contact  with  the  cells  of  the  growth  ; 
whereas  in  the  sarcomata,  they  ramify  amongst  the  cells, 
and  their  walls  being  composed  of  thin  embryonic  tissue 
like  that  of  the  growth  which  they  supply,  dissemination 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  and  readily 
effected.  In  carcinoma,  the  lymph  being  so  important  a 
medium  of  infection,  the  reproduction  of  the  growths  in 
internal  organs  may  be  considerably  delayed.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  becomes  arrested  by  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  its  further  dissemination  is  often  effected  only  after 
these  have  become  very  generally  and  extensively  in- 
volved. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  clinical  characters 
of  these  three  varieties  of  carcinoma — the  dissemination 
of  encephaloid  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  scirrhus,  owing  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
its  greater  vascularity,  and  the  greater  activity  of  its 
epithelial  elements.  Colloid  is  somewhat  inferior  in  the 
degree  of  its  malignancy  to  both  scirrhus  and  encephaloid. 

Epithelioma  is  of  all  cancers  much  the  least  malig- 
nant. Its  malignancy  varies  curiously  with  its  seat ;  thus, 
on  the  skin  of  the  face  epithelioma  has  generally  a  very 
chronic  course,  and  rarely  affects  even  the  glands ;  on  the 
tongue,  its  course  is  often  so  rapid,  affection  of  the  glands 
so  early,  and  cachexia  and  death  bo  BpeQdy,>i\i'dX»\\*xDca^\» 
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be  ranked  among  the  most  fatal  of  tnmonrs.  •  It  extends 
locally,  and  often  infects  tlie  neighbouring  lymphatics, 
but  it  comparatively  rarely  reproduces  itself  in  internal 
organs.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  size  and  character 
of  its  epithelial  elements,  which  render  them  much  less 
liable  to  be  transmitted  by  the  blood  and  lymph-streams 
than  are  the  cells  of  the  other  varieties  of  cancer. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  carcinoma  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  secondary  growths  to  repeat  the  peculiarities  of  the 
primary  one.  This  is  most  marked  in  epithelioma.  In 
scirrhns,  the  secondary  growths  in  internal  organs, 
although  sometimes  resembling  the  primary  tumour,  are 
often  more  rapidly  developed,  are  softer  and  more  vascular, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  which  has  been 
made  between  scirrhus  and  encephaloid,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  latter  variety  of  cancer. 


THE  TERATOMATA. 

These  tumours  can  only  be  mentioned.  They  are  con- 
genital and  occur  chiefly  in  the  sacral  region  (coccygeal 
tumours),  the  head  and  neck — points  at  which  double 
monsters  are  united ;  but  they  may  be  internal.  Many 
of  them  are  due  to  the  inclusion  and  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  one  foetus  within  another  ;■  others  to  abnormal 
development  of  the  tissues  of  one  foetus.  They  are  most 
complex,  and  may  contain  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  up  to 
ganglion  cells,  more  or  less  confusedly  mixed. .  They  may 
be  very  large  at  birth,  or  may  not  attract  notice  till  later. 
Dermoid  cysts  belong  to  this  group.    . 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CYSTS. 

In  addition  to  the  new  growths  already  described,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  formations,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  "  tnmonrs"  in  the  strict  application  of  this 
term.    These  are  the  oysts»  or*C7Stlo  tumonrs. 

A  oyst  is  a  cavity  containing  liquid  or  pnltaceoos 
material,  which  is  separated  from  the  snrronnding 
structures  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  capsule.  It  may  be 
a  new  formation,  or  a  pre-existing  structure  which  has 
become  distended  by  its  own  secretion,  or  by  extravasation 
into  it.  The  former  only  comes  within  the  category  of 
new  growths ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  consider  them  both  under  one  head.     • 

There  are  thus  two  principal  modes  by  which  cysts 
originate — one,  the  most  frequent,  by  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation within  the  cavities  of  .pre-existing  structures,  of 
substances  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  products  of 
their  own  formation — being  in  some  cases  a  secretion, 
and  in  others  a  cell-growth ;  the  other,  by  the  independent 
formation  of  a  cyst  in  the  tissues. 

Tbe  aAcnmiilatloii  of  seoretloiui  and  of  otaier 
prodnots  witbin  pre-existlngr  cavities,  may  be  effected 
in  the  three  following  ways : — 

1st.  By  the  retention  of  the  normal  secretion  owing 
to  the.  closure  of  the  excretory  ducts — as  so  often  occurs 
in  sebaceous  glands. 

2nd.  By  excessive  secretion,  the  caviiy  being  impro-* 
vided  with  an  excretory  duct — as  in  the  distension  of 
bursa). 

3rd.  By  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  caviiy— 
as  in  hsematocele. 

The  Independent  formation  of  a  cyst  may  take 
place : — 

1st.  By  the  softeniog  and  liquefaction,  oi  ^^  \^^^txa»^ 
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in  some  particular  part,  owing  to  mucoid  or  fatty  changes. 
The  tisanes  around  the  softened  matters  become  condensed, 
and  ultimately  form  a  kind  of  cyst-wall. 

2nd.  By  the  collection  of  fluid  in  certain  spaces  of 
connective  tissue,  and  their  subsequent  enlargement  and 
fosion.  The  surrounding  tissue  becomes  condensed,  and 
forms  a  cyst-wall ;  and  this  may  in  some  cases  become 
lined  with  flattened  connective- tissue  cells  (endothelium). 
3rd.  By  the  formation  of  a  cyst-wall  around  foreign 
bodies,  parasites,  or  eztravasated  blood. 

BTKUtyrUMMm — ^The  wall  of  the  cyst  will  vary  in  its 
nature  according  as  it  is  that  of  a  pre-existing  or  a 
newly  formed  cavity.  In  the  former  case,  it  will  possess 
an  epithelial  lining  which  will  present  the  same  characters 
as  that  of  the  gland,  serous  membrane,  or  other  structure 
irom  which  the  cyst  originated.  If  the  cyst  is  of 
independent  formation,  there  is  no  endothelial  lining  to 
the  flbrous  capsule;  but  one  may  develop  later,  as  in 
false  burssa.  The  cyst-wall  is  sometimes  flrmly  connected 
with  the  adjacent  parts,  so  that  it  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  separated;  in  other  cases  the  union  is  much  less 
intimate.  Instead  of  being  a  distinct  structure,  it  may 
be  simply  the  surrounding  tissue  which  has  become  dense 
and  flbrous  in  character. 

The  contents  of  cysts  are  very  various,  and  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  their  classification.  In  the  retention-cysts, 
they  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  normal  secretion- 
serum,  sebaceous  matter,  saliva,  milk,  seminal  fluid,  and 
other  substances  are  thus  found  in  these  cysts,  more  or 
less  altered  in  character  from  being  retained  in  a  closed 
cavity.  In  the  exudation-cysts,  serum  is  the  most 
frequent  constituent;  and  in  extravasation-cysts,  blood. 
In  those  cysts  which  originate  from  the  softening  and 
breaking  down  of  tissue,  the  contents  are  the  products  of 
retrogressive  tissue-metamorphosis,  and  usually  consist 
largely  of  mucin,  fatty  matters,  and  serum. 

SBCOxn>A&T  caairoBS. — These  may  take  place  in 
the  wall  of  the  cyst  ox  in  its  contents.    The  cyst-wall 
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itself  may  become  the  seat  of  new  growths,  and  produce 
secondary  cysts,  villous,  glandular,  and  other  structures : — 
this  occurs  in  many  compound  ovarian  cysts.  It  may 
also  be  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process,  which  ter- 
minates in  suppuration  and  granulation,  and  by  this 
means  the  cyst  frequently  becomes  obliterated,  its  con- 
tents being  either  absorbed  or  discharged  externally,  and 
the  cavity  closing  by  granulation.  Calcification  and 
ossification  of  the  wall  may  also  occur.  The  contents  of 
cysts  undergo  various  changes,  owing  to  their  retention 
in  a  closed  cavity.  'The  secretions  become  altered  in 
character,  thickened,  and  viscid.  Epithelial  elements 
undergo  fatty  changes,  and  so  give  rise  to  cholesterin 
crystals.    Calcification  of  the  contents  is  also  common. 

Cysts  may  be-  simple  or  oomponnd.  A  simple  cyst 
consists  of  a  single  loculus.  A  compound  or  multilocular 
cyst  is  one  consisting,  of  numerous  loculi,  which  either 
communicate  with  one  another  or  remain  isolated. 
Another  variety  of  compound  cyst  consists  of  a  cyst  with 
endogenous  growths,  the  larger  cyst  having  others  grow- 
ing in  its  walls.  A  compound  cyst  may  become  a  simple 
one  by  the  destruction  of  its  walls. 

Cysts  are  frequently  associated  with  other  growths, 
hence  the  terms — "  cystic-sarcoma,"  **  cystic-cancer,"  Ac. 
It  is  especially  in  those  growths  which  originate  in 
glandular  structures,  as  in  the  mamma,  testicle,  and 
ovary,  that  this  combination  is  met  with.  The  cystic 
development  may  almost  entirely  obliterate  the  structure 
of  the  tumour  in  which  it  takes  place,  so  that  ultimately 
the  latter  becomes  converted  into  a  combination  of  cysts. 
In  other  cases  large  papillary  masses  of  the  tumour  grow 
into  the  cystic  cavities.  Considerable  difficulty  is  thus 
not  unfrequently  caused  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
original  growth. 

C&A8SZFZCATZOar. — Cysts  may  be  most  conveniently 
classified  according  to  their  mode  of  origin,  thus : — 
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Classification  op  Cysts. 

I.  Cysts  formed    hy    the  accumulation    of  substances 
within  the  cavities  of  pre-existing  structures, 
A.    Eetextion  Cysts.  —  Cysts  resulting  from  the 
reteDftion  of  normal  secretions.  These  include — 
a.  Sebaceous    Cysts, — ^These    are    formed    by  the 
retention    of    secretions   in  the    sebaceous 
glands. 
p.  Mucous  Cysts, — ^These    are  formed  by  the  re- 
tention of  secretionB  in  the  glands  of  mucous 
membranes. 
y.  Cysts  from  the  retention  of  secretions  in  other 
parts,  including — Banula,  when  due  to  oc- 
clusion of    the  salivary  ducts ;    Encysted 
Hydrocele,    from  occlusion  of    the    tubuli 
testis ;  cysts  in  the  mammary  gland,  from 
obstruction  of  the  lacteal  ducts ;  simple  and 
some  compound  cysts  of  the  ovary,  from  dila- 
tation of  the  Graafian  follicles  ;  and  simple 
cysts  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

B.  Exudation  Cysts.  —  Cy9ts  resulting  from  ex- 
cessive secretion  in  cavities  unprovided  with 
an  excretory  duct.  These  include  Bursae, 
Ganglia,  Hydroceles,  Meningoceles,  Cystic 
Bronchocele,  and  many  cysts  in  the  broad 
ligament. 

0.  Extravasation  Cysts.  —  Cysts  resulting  from 
extravasation  into  closed  cavities.  These  in- 
clude Haematocele,  and  some  other  forms  of 
sanguineous  cysts. 

IL     Cysts'of  vndependent  origi/n, 

A.  Cysts  from  Softening  of  Tissues. — These  are 

especially  common  in  new  formations,  as  in 
chondroma,  lipoma,  sarcoma,  &c, 

B.  Cysts  from  Extravasation  into  Soled  Tissues 

— e.^.,  brain,  soft  new-growths. 
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C.  Cysts  feom  Expansion  and  Fusion  of  Spaces  in 

CoNNECTivB  Tissue. — ^These  inclade— 

a.  BmsoB,  originating  from  irritation  and  eznda- 

tion  into  the  tissnes. 
p,  8erou8   cysts    m    the   neck,    hygroma    (often 

congenital). 
7.  Mcmy  compound  ova/ricm  cysts, 

D.  Cysts  formed  around   Foreign   Bodies,    Ex- 

TRAVASATED  BlOOD,  AND  PaRASITES. 

E.  Congenital  Cysts. — ^These  include  many  Dermoid 

cysts.  These  appear  often  to  be  the  remains 
of  blighted  ova.  Their  wall  has  more  or  less 
perfectly  the  structure  of  skin ;  they  contain 
fatty  matters,  hair,  teeth,  bones,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD  AND  CIECULATION. 

The  vascular  system  is  a  closed  system  of  tubes,  capa- 
ble of  varying  in  capacity,  and  having  inserted  at  one 
point  a  muscular  organ,  so  constructed  that  it  can  receive 
on  one  side  venous  blood  at  a  minus  pressure,  and  send 
out  on  the  other  arterial  blood  with  force  sufficient  to 
carry  it  right  through  the  systemic  or  puhnonary  circu- 
lation. The  heart- force  is  aided  by  the  pressure  of  con- 
tracting muscles  upon  valved  veins,  and  by  thoracic  aspi- 
ration. Each  time  an  artery  branches,  the  sectional  area 
of  the  arterial  system  is  increased ;  so  also  is  its  extent  of 
surface.  But,  in  both  these  respects,  by  far  the  greatest 
increase  takes  place  in  the  region  of  arterioles  and  capil- 
laries. Increase  of  surface  means  increase  of  friction,  and 
enlargement  of  the  area  upon  which  a  given  force  has  to 
act,  must  also  diminish  the  effect  of  that  ioto^.    ^qti^^ 
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quently,  the  blood- stream  becomes  suddenly  slowed  in 
the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  The  arterioles  vary  in  dia- 
meter mach  more  than  do  larger  arteries,  for  thjey 
contain  proportionately  much  more  muscle.  The  resist- 
ance in  the  arterioles,  therefore,  varies  enormously  under 
diverse  influences ;  but  the  diameters  of  capillaries  seem 
to  change  only  in  reponse  to  variations  in  pressure. 
The  sectional  area  of  the  venous  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  diminishes  from  the  capillaries  to  the  heart,  and  the 
rate  of  flow  increases  proportionately  as  the  region  in 
which  thoracic  aspiration  acts  is  approached. 

Gravity  must  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  cause  of 
circulation ;  what  the  blood  loses  or  gains  on  its  way  from 
the  heart  will  be  exactly  balanced  during  its  return  to  the 
heart.  But  though  gravity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
driving  force,  it  increases  the  pressure  in  vessels.  This  is 
best  shown  by  a  U-tube : — ^the  pressure  varies  directly  as 
the  height  of  the  columns  in  the  limbs,  but  no  movement 
occurs  unless  a  driving  force  is  added. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  may  be  regarded  as 
constant  in  normal  states. 

Circulatory  disturbances  may  be  produced  in  many 
ways.  The  heart  may  act  so  feebly  or  be  so  damaged 
structurally  (valve-disease),  that  too  little  blood  enters 
the  arteries  at  each  stroke,  and  generally  at  a  pressure 
less  than  normal.  As  a  result  the  arterial  supply  of  all 
parts  is  diminished,  blood  lags  in  the  veins,  and  a  less 
quantity  than  normal  enters  the  heart  during  each 
diastole.  More  rarely,  the  heart  may  act  so  forcibly  as  to 
rupture  delicate  or  diseased  vessels. 

Supposing  the  heart  to  act  normally,  it  is  obvious  that, 
with  a  constant  blood-mass,  the  total  capacity  of  the  vas- 
cular system  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits.  It  may 
easily  dilate  so  as  to  contain  all  the  blood  (the  abdominal 
veins  alone  would  do  this  after  section  of  the  splanchnics), 
when  the  heart  would  receive  none,  and  circulation  would 
cease.  Or,  the  arterioles  may  contiact,  so  as  to  more  or 
iaiS3*  completely  stop  circulation  and  drive  all  the  blood  into 
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tlie  veins.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  state  of  the 
vascniar  system,  corresponding  to  any  given  heart-force, 
which  is  most  favourable  for  the  circulation :  this  is  nor- 
mal tonus.  It  is  the  province  of  the  vaso-motor  system  to 
maintain  this  relation  between  heart  and  vessels.  En- 
largement of  the  vascular  system,  whether  due  to  general 
or  local  diminution  of  vascular  tonus,  slows  the  circula- 
tion ;  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  system,  in  mode- 
ration, quickens  it.  In  cases  of  locq^l  increase  of  tonus 
the  blood  which  the  more  or  less  anaemic  part  should 
contain  is  thrown  into  the  system  at  large,  and  raises 
the  blood-pressure  until  the  vaso-motor  system  causes 
other  vessels  to  dilate  compensatorily,  so  as  to  receive 
both  their  own  blood  and  that  of  the  contracted  vascular 
area.  Parts  supplied  by  vessels  so  dilated  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  "  collateral  hyperaBmia."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  vascular  area  dilates,  the  vaso-motor  system 
generally  causes  other  areae  to  contract,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels  about  the  same,  and  thus  keep 
up  the  pressure — that  is  to  say,  other  parts  become 
anaBmic  to  provide  the  hyperaemic  one  with  blood.  This 
state  might  be  called  "  collateral  anaemia.*' 


LOCAL  AN.EMIA. 

Local  anaemia,  or  ischaamia,  is  diminution  of  blood  in 
a  part  owing  to  diminished  arterial  supply.  It  may  be 
partial  or  complete. 

CAVSBS. — The  causes  of  diminished  arterial  supply 
to  a  part  are  ail  those  conditions  which  either  narrow  or 
completely  close  the  lumen  of  the  supplying  artery.  The 
lumen  of  an  artery  may  be  diminished  by  disease  of  its 
walls — atheroma,  calcification,  or  syphiHtic  thickening; 
or  by  pressure  exercised  upon  it  from  without,  as  by  new 
growths,  stricturing  scars,  inflammatory  exudations  and 
mechanical  eiFusions,  especially  in  unyieldiix^  \i\a!sa^^)  ^^ 
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bones  or  tendon-slieatlis.  Complete  closure  of  the  vessel 
may  result  from  some  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  or, 
more  commonly,  from  thrombosis,  embolism,  or  ligature. 
In  some  cases  the  supply  of  blood  is  diminished  by  an 
increase  in  the  natund  resistance  from  irritation  of  the 
▼aso-motor  nerve.  This  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  low 
temperature,  in  some  neuralgic  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  from  the  action  of  certain  substances,  such  as 
ergot  of  rye,  opium^  Sdc  Anssmia  may  occur  also  from 
hypersBmia  of  other  parts — e,g,,  of  the  brain  and  skin,  in 
congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and  from  the  presence 
of  too  little  blood  in  the  system,  as  after  haemorrhage, 
when  the  distal  parts  suffer  most. 

SBSUXTS. — A  part  with  diminished  arterial  supply  is 
usually  paler,  less  tense,  and  of  a  lower  temperature  than 
natural.  Its  nutrition  and  function  also  are  impaired,  so 
that  it  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  atrophy,  or  die. 
These  results  were  exemplified  in  the  chapters  on  Atrophy, 
Fatty  Degeneration,  and  Necrosis. 

Obstruction  of  a  large  artery  causes  rise  of  pressure 
everywhere  except  in  its  own  area ;  and  this  increased  arte- 
rial pressure  continues,  endangering  the  safety  of  delicate 
or  diseased  vessels,  until  the  extra  blood  thrown  into  the 
now  curtailed  arterial  system  is  accommodated  in  someway. 
This  is  effected  generally  by  compensatory  dilatation  of 
other  vessels  going  to  the  anaBmicpart  and  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  obstructed  vessel,  partly  by  the 
increased  arterial  pressure  which  acts  on  aU  arteries 
alike,  but  chiefly  by  some  obscure  vaso-motor  mechanism 
excited,  probably,  by  the  anaemia.  These  **  collateral** 
vessels  become  larger,  longer  (tortuous)  and  thicker, 
until  the  circulation  in  the  part  has  again  become  normal 
— Le.t  collateral  circulation  is  established.  At  first  proba- 
bly all  vessels  having  anastomoses  with  the  obstructed  one, 
dilate  ;  but  those  which  enlarge  permanently  are  almost 
invariably  branches  on  the  same  side  as  the  obstruction— ^ 
e.g.,  right  inferior  thyroid  and  vertebral  after  ligature  of 
right  carotid.  The  primary  anaemia,  the  blush  and  height- 
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ened  temperature  of  vascnlar  dilatation,  and  return  to  the 
normal,  can  be  seen  in  limbs  after  ligatnre  of  main  vessels. 

In  certain  organs,  however,  there  is  either  but  one 
supplying  artery,  or  others  entering  it  are  insignificant ; 
further,  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs,  brain,  and  retina 
the  branches  of  the  main  vessels  communicate  only  by 
capillaries — such  arteries  are  called  terminal  by  Gohn- 
heim.  Here  no  collateral  circulation  can  be  established, 
and  obstruction  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  gravest 
nutritive  disturbance.  The  first  effect  of  the  plugging  of 
such  an  artery  is  the  stoppage  of  all  supply  through  it ;  the 
arterioles  empty  themselves  by  contracting  and  pressure 
in  them  is  reduced  to  nil ;  venous  pressure,  though  low, 
is  in  excess  of  this,  and  blood  regurgitates  from  the  veins 
to  fill  the  capillaries  and  arterioles  beyond  the  stoppage — 
as  may  be  seen  with  the  microscope  in  a  frog's  tongue,  of 
which  one  lingual  artery  has  been  tied.  The  arteries 
round  about  the  area  dilate,  and  their  capillaries  become 
full  of  blood ;  but  even  now  the  force  of  the  stream  in  the 
latter  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  in  only  « 
few  of  the  outlying  capillaries  of  the  obstructed  area. 
Consequently  we  should  find  such  an  area  dark  from 
containing  stagnant  venous  blood,  but  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  arterial  redness. 

The  changes  which  result  from  deprivation  of  arterial 
blood  have  been  studied  experimentally  by  Gohnheim.  If 
the  ear  of  a  rabbit  be  ligatured  at  its  root,  and  the  liga- 
ture, after  remaining  on  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  be 
removed  and  the  blood  again  allowed  to  circulate,  the 
organ  becomes  exceedingly  vascular,  red,  swollen,  and 
CBdematous ;  and  when  examined  microscopically  the  ves- 
sels are  found  to  be  dilated,  and  numerous  white  blood- 
corpuscles  to  have  escaped  from  them  into  the  surrounding 
tissue.  The  more  prolonged  the  anaemia,  the  more  abundant 
is  the  infiltration  with  leucocytes ;  and  when  the  obstruc- 
tion has  lasted  twenty-four  hours  small  extravasations  of 
red  corpuscles  also  occur.  If  the  ligature  remain  on  for 
forty-eight  hours  the  ear  dies.    From  t1iQ«^  o\>^t^^<^i2l^ 
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Cohnheim  oonolndes — that  when  blood-Tessels  with  their 
Tasa  vaBomm  ue  deprived  of  circnlatiiti;;  blood  for  a,  saffi- 
cient  length  of  time  the;  lose  their  power  of  retaining  the 
blood,  and  allow,  first  the  liqnor  Bangpunia  and  lenoMjteB, 
then  red  corpascleB,  to  escape  from  them,  the  escape 
taldng  place  only  through  the  capillaries  and  veins.  The 
whole  process  can  be  watched  in  the  tongne  of  a  fn^  to 
the  base  of  which  a  ligature  has  been  applied.  For  the 
walls  of  blood-vessels  to  be  thus  altered,  interference  with 
the  circulation  must  be  very  complete — a  Tery  little  vas- 
cnUr  supply  serves  to  prevent  the  above  phenomena ;  but 
imperfect  nutrition  is  a  step  t<iwa,rda  death,  and  mnst 
render  tissues  less  resistant  to  injary— a  wide-reach- 
ing fa,ct,  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  These 
observatiouB  explain  all  changes,  from  cedema  to  gangrene, 
which  may  follow  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb, 
especially  the  femoral. 

To  return  to  the  blocked 
terminal  artery,  Whencircu- 
lation  is  arreBt«d  in.  its  area 
and  the  veisels  are  choked 
with  regurgitarut  venous 
blood,  the  above  changes  from 
mal-nntrition  soon  set  in : — 
fluid,  and  then  corpuscles, 
pass  out  intothetiasneswith- 
ont  any  rupture  of  the  vessel. 
The  tisanes  become  crammed 
with  red  corpaBcIes;  and  from 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
vesBels  (Pig,  66),  the  part  thus 
affected  is  generally  wedge- 
I   Basmnrrluxgic   shaped  on  section,   and  the 
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redness,  whilst  the  section  shows  the  Influrot  to  have  a 
black-red  colour,  like  damson-cheese.  (For  later  changes, 
see  p.  247.) 

£ 7  far  the  commonest  cause  of  infarction  is  embolism 
(p.  241).  A  very  important  point  is  that  all  vessels  do 
not  resist  equally  the  effects  of  ansBmia — those  of  skin 
and  muscle  being  most  resistent ;  those  of  brain  and 
intestine  least.  Strangulated  gut  is  like  a  tied-off  ear, 
but  it  dies  much  sooner.  This  power  of  resistance  varies 
in  individuals.* 


♦  Litten  (**  Unters.  tL  d.  hamorrhag.  Infarct,  &c. :"  Deuiache 
Zeitachr.  fur  Klin,  Med,,  Band  i.  Hoft  1)  disputes  the  truth 'of 
Gohnheim's  explanation  of  the  whole  process  of  infarction.  The 
infarction  of  the  kidney  which  follows  ligature  of  the  renal  artery 
is  not  due  to  regurgitation  from  the  renal  vein,  for  it  is  even  more 
intense  when  the  renal  vein  also  is  tied.  The  kidney  then  swells 
greatly,  becoming  first  congested,  then  infarcted.  The  congestion 
begins  in  the  subcapsular  zone  of  the  cortex,  and  at  the  bases  of 
the  pyi'amids  where  the  pelvis  is  attached,  and  it  is  due  to  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  the  organ  by  small  arteries  (now  much  dilated) 
which  spring  from  the  lumbar,  supra-renal  and  pl^renic  (Ludwig), 
and  pierce  the  capsule,  and  to  others  from  the  spermatic  which  run 
lip  along  the  ureter.  If  the  renal  vein  is  left  open,  the  kidney 
swells  more  slowly,  because  some  of  the  blood  entering  from  these 
arteries  escapes  by  the  vein ;  the  stream  is  therefore  away  from,  not 
towards,  the  kidney.  But  the  most  perfect  proof  that  the  infarction 
is  due  to  supply  through  these  arteries,  and  not  to  venous  reflux  is 
afforded  by  this  experiment :  the  renal  artery  is  rendered  truly 
**  terminal "  by  shelling  the  kidney  out  of  its  bed  of  fat,  and  the 
artery  is  then  tied.  Begurgitation  should  now  occur  from  the  open 
vein,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  fails  to  do  so.  A  slight  congestion  of  the 
organ  sometimes  occurs,  but  the  gland  remains  much  lighter  and 
smaller  than  its  fellow,  of  which  the  renal  artery  only  has  been  tied, 
and  never  becomes  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  per  diapedesin.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  pressure  in  the  renal  vein 
is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  capillaries  and  to 
produce  an  injection  of  them  with  blood,  when  the  main  artery  and 
Its  small  collaterals  are  tied  ;  much  less  would  it  do  so  when  the 
latter  are  pumping  blood  in  beneath  the  elastic  capsule,  and  thus 
increasing  the  intra^capsular  pressure.  If  by  coughing,  vomiting, 
&c.,  the  pressure  in  the  renal  yein  is  raised,  infarction  is  more 
likely  to  occur ;  and  it  is  produced  in  its  severest  form  by  clamping 
the  vena  cava  inferior  above  the  entry  of  the  renal  vem.  These 
observations  were  extended  with  similar  results  to  the  spleen  and 
lung. 

When  a  truly  "  terminal  '*  artery  is  blocked,  no  infarction  occurs 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  its  area  remains  pale  and  anaemic,  and 
microscopic  examination  reveals  no  trace  of  red  cor^w&c\&^,   *\>d^% 
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HTPERiEMIA. 

HjpersBmia,  or  congestion,  is  excess  of  blood  in  the 
more  or  less  dilated  vessels  of  a  part.  It  may  be  aotlTe  or 
arterial  and  meobaiiloal  or  Tenaiis.  These  two  varietieB 
mnst  be  considered  separately. 

ACTIVE  OR  ARTEEIAL  HTPEKSMIA. 

Active  hyperasmia  is  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  arteries 
of  a  part,  with,  in  most  cases,  an  acceleration  of  the 
flow. 

CAirSBB. — ^The  immediate  canse  of  active  hypersemia 
is  in  all  cases  dlmlnifllied  arterial  resistanoe. 

Diminished  arterial  resistance  may  be  produced  patho- 
logically : — 

Ist.  Sy  oertain  aireiacies  wUoli  have  a  weakeninv 
or  paralysliiff  effeet  npon  the  liiTOliiiitary  musele  of 
▼essel-walls.  Fatigae  from  previous  prolonged  contrac- 
tion has  this  effect,  as  seen  in  the  hypersemia  of  the  hands 
which  follows  snowballing.  Warmth,  too,  is  generally 
placed  under  this  heading.  Injuries  of  all  kinds,  when 
not  acting  suddenly  and  with  extreme  severity,  pro- 
duce a  reflex  hyperasmia  by  their  influence  on  sensory- 
nerves  before  the    true   inflammatory    dilatation    sets 

is  seen  in  cases  of  embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries  (white  softening) 
and  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina. 

When  an  artery  becomes  blocked  in  a  part  {e.g.  limb),  of  which 
the  veins  are  valved,  no  reflux  can  occur ;  but  infarction  may.  It 
is  rare,  because  such  parts  have  a  rich  arterial  supply,  but  it  may 
follow  blocking  of  the  main  artery. 

Litten  agrees  with  Cohnheim  that  the  red  corpuscles  escape  by 
diapedesis,  but  simply  on  account  of  the  stretching  of  the  capillaries 
and  small  veins  by  the  mechanical  congestion.  It  begins  almost 
at  once  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  before  anedmia  has  hisid 
time  to  effect  any  marked  change  ;  and  no  escape  occurs  in  a 
kidney  shelled  from  its  capsule  if  a  ligature  on  the  renal  artery  be 
out  after  three  or  four  hours. 

^Further  observations  must  decide  between  these  two  views.  With 
regard  to  venous  reflux,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Cohnheim  was 
mistaken  when  he  said  that  he  tern)  half  of  a  tongue,  of  which  the 
artery  was  tied,  fill  from  the  vein.  Perhaps  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  capillaries  of  the  tongue  is  less  than  that  of  the  kidney  vessels. 
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in.  This  must  be  included  in  the  next  group  of  cases. 
But  the  dilatation  characteristic  of  inflammation  is  due  to 
direct  damage  of  the  vessel- wall,  and  therefore  falls  under 
this  heading;  and  when  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  increased  resistance  which  always 
accompanies  it  (see  *'  Inflammation"),  the  quantity  of  blood 
passing  through  the  part  will  be  greater  than  normal — i.e., 
the  part  is  hyperaBmic.  The  sudden  removal  of  pressure  is 
another  cause  of  hyperssmia,  proved  by  the  congestion  of 
the  abdominal  vessels  which  results  on  the  removal  of 
much  ascitic  fluid,  or  of  a  large  ovarian  tumour ;  by  the 
bleeding  which  occurs  when  a  pleura  is  more  or  less 
completely  emptied  by  aspiration  or  strong  syphon-action ; 
and  by  the  haemorrhage  which  often  follows  the  complete 
emptying  of  a  chronically  distended  bladder.  The  muscle 
of  the  vessels,  accustomed  to  much  support,  has  lost 
power,  so,  when  the  support  is  suddenly  removed,  the 
vessels  dilate  fully,  and  small  ones  perhaps  rupture. 

2nd.  By  the  remoTal  of  tibe  Taso-toiiio  aotlon  of  tibe 
ssrmpatlietlOf  eitber  directly  or  reflexly — i.e.,  by  inblbl- 
tlon.  Examples  of  the  direct  process  are : — the  active  con- 
gestion which  follows  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic — as  in 
the  neck,  by  an  aneurism — or  section  of  vaso-motor  nerves 
in  any  part  of  their  course,  from  the  centre  in  the  medulla, 
down  the  cord,  into  spinal  nerves  or  sympathetic 
plexuses.  Thus,  unilateral  congestion  results  from  dis- 
eases and  experimental  sections  of  half  the  spinal  cord. 
Certain  drugs,  taken  internally,  are  believed  to  tempo- 
rarily and  directly  paralyse  the  vaso-tonic  nerves — e,g,, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  alcohol,  tobacco. 

•  The  reflex  process  is  generally  due  to  stimulation  of 
sensory  nerves,  the  diminution  in  tonus  thus  produced 
being  more  or  less  accurately  confined  to  the  region  sup- 
plied by  the  nerve.  Friction  and  slight  irritants  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  action  produce  hypersemia  in 
this  way  (see  above).  It  seems  that  vascular  dilatation 
of  deep  organs  may  be  produced  reflexly  by  the  application 
of  stapes  to  the  skin  over  them. 
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AnsBmia  of  any  large  part — as  of  a,  limb  compressed  by 
Esmarch's  bandage,  or  of  the  skin  from  cold — necessarily 
causes  hyperaemia  of  other  parts — collateral  hyperaeiiiia. 
But  all  parts  do  not  suffer  equally,  as  they  would  were 
the  hyperasmia  the  result  simply  of  increased  arterial 
pressure ;  certain  vessels,  as  the  great  abdominal  veins, 
dilate,  showing  that  the  vaso-motor  system  arranges  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  surplus  blood  by  producing 
local  diminutions  of  vascular  resistance.  After  extirpa- 
tion of  one  kidney,  its  ^hare  of  blood  passes  mainly  to  the 
other. 

3rd.  By  excitation  of  Taso-dllator  nerves,  such  as 
the  chorda  tympani.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this 
as  a  cause  of  hypersBmia ;  but  the  hypersemia  associated 
with  facial  neuralgia,  and  that  of  the  thyroid  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre,  have  been  referred  to  vaso-dilator 
neuroses,  and  also  to  inhibition  of  vaso-tonic  nerves. 

ttmsuiaTS. — The  results  of  active  hypersBmia  are 
principally  such  as  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  flow,  in  any  particular  organ  or  tissue. 
The  symptoms  in  a  superficial  part  are : — increased  redness 
and  pulsation,  a  sensation  of  throbbing  being  often  experi- 
enced by  the  patient ;  some  increase  in  bulk ;  marked  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  sometimes  as  much  as  3°  Cent.  If 
the  hyperaemia  be  of  long  duration,  or  frequently  repeated, 
the  small  arteries  become  permanently  enlarged,  their 
walls  gradually  thicken,  and  the  epithelium  and  con- 
nective tissues  of  the  part  increase ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
papillary  thickening  round  a  callous  ulcer  of  the  leg,  and 
the  occasional  spread  of  ossiBcation  into  the  granulation- 
tissue  from  the  tibia.  Hypertrophy  qf  other  tissues  is 
also  a  frequent  result  if  they  be  called  upon  to  functionate. 
(See  "  Hypertrophy.*')  Function  is  increased,  except  in 
organs,  as  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  functionate 
only  in  response  to*  nervous  stimulation.  Thus,  in  hyper- 
SBmia  of  the  nervous  centres,  we  see  great  excitability, 
/>ar£esth6sisB  of  sight  and  hearing,  convulsions,  <&c.    In 
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glands  whose  relation  to  the  nervous  system  is  not  very 
close,  as  the  kidneys,  secretion  is  increased,  the  urine 
being  watery  and  sometimes  albuminous. 

MECHANICAL  OE  VENOUS   HYPEILEMIA. 

In  venous  hypersBmia,  the  excess  of  blood  is  in  the  veins 
and  capillaries,  and  the  flow,  instead  of  being  accelerated, 
is  retarded.  This  is  so  frequently  produced  by  some 
obvious  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins,  that  it  is  often  called  mecliaiiloal 
hyperaemia.  The  congestion  of  a  finger,  produced  by  a 
moderately  tight  band  round  it,  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  such  cases. 

CAUBSS. — Anything  which  weakens  the  forces  which 
carry  on  the  venous  circulation,  or  which  opposes  unusual 
resistance  to  this  circulation — anything  which  lowers  the 
blood-pressure  and  slows  the  stream — must  tend  to  pro- 
duce venous  hyperaemia.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
general  remarks  that  such  causes  may  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  vascular  system — ^heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins ; 
some  having  a  local,  others  a  general,  effect.  They  may 
be  ranged  under,  two  headings — (1)  those  which  dlmlnlsli 
vis  a  tergo,  or  force  with  which  the  blood  should  be  driven 
through  the  veins ;  and  (2)  those  which  directly  Impede 
tibe  return  of  blood  by  tbe  Telns. 

1.  Diminished  cardiac  power  is  chief  in  the  first  group, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  mechanical 
hyperaemia.  The  motor  power  of  the  heart  becomes 
impaired  in  many  of  the  chronic  exhausting  diseases,  also 
in  the  acute  febrile  diseases,  as  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  those  degenerations  of  its  structure  which 
lead  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  In  whichever  of  these 
ways  the  vis  a  tergo  is  diminished,  that  diminished 
fulness  of  the  arteries  and  over-fulness  of  the  veins, 
which  is  so  familiar  clinically  as  the  result  of  cardiac 
failure,  will  be  produced.  If  this  condition  be  of  long 
duration,  there  is  necessarily  so  much  interference  with 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  with  tb©  i\niCk\ivOTi%ol'0as6 
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blood-forming  organs,  and  with  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  that  the  blood  itself  becomes  deteriorated, 
and  thus  by  its  lagging  in  every  tissue,  nutrition  in 
general  suffers. 

In  the  arteries  the  driving  force  may  be  weakened  by 
obstruction,  total  or  partial,  of  an  arterial  trunk  from  any 
cause,  or  by  uncompensated  dilatation  (p.  211),  which  is 
likely  to  arise  from  simple  atony,  or  from  those  fatty, 
atheromatous,  or  fibroid  changes  of  the  arterial  wall,  so 
common  in  advanced  life. 

Obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  capillaries  arises 
mainly  from  pressure  of  inflammatory  effusions,  dropsy, 
&c.,  on  capillary  .areas. 

With  regard  to  the  veins  : — absence  of  muscular  con- 
tractionT  especially  in  the  lower  extremity,  or  such 
dilatation  as  produces  incompetence  of  valves,  and  thus 
renders  muscular  action  useless  as  an  aid  to  circulation, 
is  an  important  auxiliary.  So,  too,  is  anything  which 
diminishes  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  lung  tends  to 
draw  away  from  the  pleural-wall,  and  thus  lessens 
thoracic  aspiration.  Forcible  expiration  will  replace  the 
normal  minus-pressure  within  the  thorax  by  a  plus- 
pressure,  and  thus  playing  wind  instruments  impedes 
entry  of  blood  from  veins  mto  the  heart.  Emphysema, 
effusion  of  air  or  fluid  into  the  pleurae,  and  large  new 
growths  of  the  lung,  act  similarly. 

When,  by  the  above  conditions,  variously  combined,  the 
circulation  is  much  retarded,  hypostatlo  oongrestlons 
of  the  posterior  edges  and  bases  of  the  lungs,  of  the  skin 
over  the  sacrum,  and  of  other  parts  kept  constantly 
dependent,  occur.  Slowing  of  the  circulation  causes  the 
veins  of  distant  parts  to  become  especially  full.  If  such 
a  part  bo  also  dependent,  the  pressure  (not  the  driving- 
force;  in  its  vessels  is  increased  by  gravity  in  proportion 
to  the  vertical  distance  from  the  highest  point  of  the  body, 
in  any  given  position,  to  the  part  in  question  (p.  210) ; 
and  if  the  patient  is  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  change 
his  pobiUon,  this  high  pxQsauift  is  constantly  maintained — 
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dilating  veins  and  capillaries  more  or  less  fnllj,  and 
greatly  increasing  tlie  tendency  to  leakage  tbrongh  the 
mal-nourished  vessels.  Thus  the  part  is  redder  than 
normal,  and  oedematons ;  also  softer.  The  base  of  the 
long  seems  bnt  a  short  way  from  the  heart ;  it  is,  however, 
the  point  in  the  pnlmonary  circulation  farthest  from  the 
right  ventricle,  which  is  weaker  than  the  left  in  propor- 
tion as  the  resistance  which  it  has  to  overcome  is  less. 
Moreover,  in  bedridden  patients  breathing  is  often  very 
shallow,  and  the  effect  of  expiration  in  driving  blood 
on  to  the  left  anricle  is  much  diminished  (see  "  Hypo- 
static Pneumonia.**)  That  dropsy  from  hydreemia  or 
heart  disease  begins  in  the  legs  of  people  walking  about 
is  also  due  fargely  to  gravity. 

2.  Direct  impediments  to  the  return  of  blood  by  the 
veins  are  numerous.  The  congestion  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera  which  results  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
portal  circulation  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  that  of  the 
lung  in  mitral  constriction  and  regurgitation ;  that  of 
the  systemic  circulation  in  insufBlciency  of  the  tricuspid 
valve ;  and  that  of  the  lower  extremities  from  the  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac  veins,  are  a  few  of  the 
numerous  familiar  examples  of  mechanical  hyperssmia 
from  this  cause. 

&ssirXiT8« — Whether  there  be  a  direct  impediment  to 
the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins  or  a  failure  in  the  forces 
of  circulation,  the  veins  and  capillaries  dilate,  and  the 
blood  accumulates  in  them  and  moves  with  diminished 
velocity.  The  subsequent  changes  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  obstruction  to  the  venous  return  and  the  force 
of  the  arterial  circulation;  in  other  words,  upon  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  vessel-walls  from  impaired 
nutrition,  and  upon  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  veins 
and  capillaries.  The  most  important  of  these  changes  are— - 
the  transudation  of  serum,  the  diapedesis  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  hsBmorrhage,  fibroid  induration,  thrombosis, 
and  necrosis.  • 

1.  Transudatton  of  Semrn. — TMb  ib  ticiQ  eia.T\\&^\k  ^^^ 
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one  of  the  most  important  results  of  mechanical  hjper- 
SBmia.  The  inflaence  of  increased  pressure  upon  the  amount 
of  transudation  is  shown  experimentally  thus  : — Tie  the 
main  vein  of  the  ear  of  a  rabhit  on  each  side,  and  divide 
the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  on  one  side ;  the  transudation 
of  serum  into  the  ear  of  that  side  on  which  the  nerve  is 
divided  will  be  very  considerable,  whilst  on  the  other  it 
will  be  slight,  or  entirely  wanting.  The  serum  transudes 
from  the  capillaries  and  small  veins,  and  not  from  the 
small  arteries,  and  differs  from  plasma  in  being  of  lower 
specific  gravity,  in  containing  less  albumen,  and  in  having 
very  little  tendency  to  coagulate,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  small  number  of  white  corpuscles  present  in  it.  Bed 
corpuscles  maybe  present  in  small  or  large  numbers — vary- 
ing directly  with  the  amount  of  obstruction.  The  greater 
the  pressure,  and  the  more  the  nutrition  of  the  wall  suffers, 
the  more  nearly  does  the  transuded  liquid  resemble  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  albumen 
which  it  contains.  If  the  pressure  be  very  great  it  may 
yield  a  fibrinous  coagulum. 

The  increased  absorption  by  lymphatics  which  follows 
increased  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels  may  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  serum  in  the 
part — as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit, 
where  the  main  vein  is  obliterated  but  the  arteries  are 
not  dilated  (see  above).  Where  the  lymphatic  absorp- 
tion, however,  is  insufficient  to  remove  the  transuded 
liquid,  this  accumulates  and  gives  rise  to  oedema  and 
dropsical  effusion.  The  amount  of  transudation  will  be 
influenced  by  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  tissue, 
being  most  in  those  parts  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are 
least  supported,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  in 
tissues  which  present  a  free  surface,  as  serous  and 
mucous  membranes.  A  lax  and  toneless  condition  of  the 
vessels  also  will  favour  transudation.  . 

2.  Diapedesifl  of  B^d  Blood-corpnsoles. — ^When  the 
obstruction  to  the  venous  returi^  is  great,  not  only  does 
serum  transude  from  the  veins  and  capillaries,  but  red 
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blood-corpuscles  also  escape  from  the  same  vessels.  This 
diapedesis  of  red  corpascles  in  mechanical  hypersBmia 
was  discovered  by  Cohnheim.  It  may  be  observed  in  the 
web  or  tongue  of  the  frog  after  ligatare  of  the  main  vein. 
The  red  corpuscles  accumulate  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  veins  and  capillaries,  the  blood-stream  in  these 
vessels  completely  stagnates,  the  red  corpuscles  become 
so  closely  packed  that  their  individual  outlines  are 
scarcely  distinguishable,  the  coherent  mass  oscillates  to 
and  fro  with  the  arterial  pulsation,  and  then  suddenly 
some  of  the  red  corpuscles  penetrate  the  walls  of  the 
small  veins  and  capillaries  and  escape  into  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  This  diapedesis  occurs  without  rupture  of 
the  vessel,  and  if  the  ligature  be  removed,  the  blood 
again  circulates  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner.  The  cor- 
puscles appear  to  be  squeezed  through  the  capillary  walls 
as  the  result  of  the  pressure,  and  rarely  escape  in  great 
numbers.  Perhaps  they  pass  through  the  stomata 
which  Recklinghausen  has  shown  to  exist  between  the 
endothelial  elements;  but  as  plasma  could  easily  pass 
through  openings  large  enough  for  a  red  corpuscle,  and 
as  the  transudation-fluid  differs  markedly  from  plasma, 
Cohnheim  considers  that  the  existence  of  these  stomata 
is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  diapedesis. 

3.  BsBinorrliagre. — This  is  another  result  of  mechanical 
hypersBmia,  which  usually  occurs  only  when  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  current  is  very  great.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  nutrition  of  vessels  and  tissues  has  suffered 
from  long  congestion;  for  very  heavy  strains  may  be 
put  upon  healthy  vessels  without  their  giving  way. 
Those  vessels  which  are  the  least  supported  are  the  first 
to  give  way.  Haemorrhage  into  the  stomach  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  and  into  the  lung  in  mitral  disease,  are 
familiar  examples  of  this  result. 

4.  Fibroid  Zndnratloii. — This,  which  is  due  to  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the 
blood-vessels,  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
long-continued  mechanical  hyperasmia.    The  inter&t\\^ 
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growth  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  higher  structures,  and 
thus  to  impairment  of  the  functions,  of  the  organ.  In 
the  stomach,  it  produces  atrophy  of  the  glandular  struc- 
tures ;  in  the  kidney,  compression  of  the  urine  tubes ;  in 
the  liver,  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation;  in  the 
heart,  diminution  in  motor  power.  The  alterations 
which  this  change  produces  in  the  physical  characters  of 
the  organs — viz.,  induration  associated  with  abnormal 
redness,  due  to  the  excess  of  blood  or  pigmentation  from 
haematoidin — are  exceedingly  characteristic. 

5.  Tbrombosis,  as  a  result  of  mechanical  obstruction, 
will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

6.  Vecrosifl  occurs  from  mechanical  hyperssmia  only 
when  the  obstruction  is  very  general  and  complete.  It 
has  been  already  described  (p.  25). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  long-continued  mechanical 
hypersemia  leads  to  impairment  of  vitality  and  function. 
The  tissues  gradually  undergo  retrogressive  changes  and 
atrophy,  although  from  the  amount  of  serosity  and  blood 
which  they  contain,  their  size  and  absolute  weight  may 
be  increased.  Their  temperature  becomes  lowered.  This 
form  of  hyperssmia  has  no  tendency  to  cause  multiplica- 
tion of  tissues  other  than  the  connective  (fibroid  indura- 
tion), and  the  epithelial,  as  seen  in  catarrhs  of  mucous 
membranes. 

1ICECBAWZCA&  HYPWW.y.MTA  OF  TBB  &ZVSB. 
— ^inJTMEO  XiZVBS. — Long-continued  mechanical  hy- 
peraamia  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as 
arntmeg:  Idwer,  This  is  the  condition  which  so  frequently 
results  from  disease  of  the  heart.  The  change  is 
characterised  by  a  large  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  dilate  and  thicken ;  by  atrophy  of 
the  hepatic  cells  in  the  central  portions  of  the  acini; 
and  by  increase  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 
The  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  by  the  hepatic 
vein  leads  to  pressure-atrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  acini,  and  also  to  the  formation  of  granular 
pigment,  so  that  when  examined  microscopically,  these 
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portions  of  the  acini  are  seen  i»  consist  of  broken-down 
oelU  and  granules  of  pigment.  (Fig.  67.)  The  veins 
here  are  fonnd  much  dilated,  and  filled  with  red  blood- 
oorpnscles.  (Fig.  68.)  Their  walls  are  thickened,  and 
there  often  appears  to  be  also  more  or  less  thickening 
of  the  intercellular  network  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  central  vein.    Owing  to  this  thickening  of  the  central 


SdtwuglAmr. — Showing  the  deBtmctioD  of  thelivra- 


cbUb  and  the  pigmeDtatian  of  the  c«nti>l  poitions  of  the 
aclnns,  togeUier  with  the  new  growth  of  coonectlTa 
tisane  at  Uie  periphery.  T.  He^tdc  vein.  P.  Portal 
csnal.  X  60.  (When  the  specimen  Is  more  biEhly 
EoagniBed,  the  peripheral  connectiTe-tiBsae  growth  is  - 
BBSQ  to  oontaJD  nomerooB  nuolel.) 

rein  and  of  the  adjacent  intercellnlar  netwoil,  and  to 
the  destmotiou  of  the  liver-cells,  the  most  oenteal  portiona 
of  the  acini,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  maj  pre- 
sent a  fibrous  appearance.  At  the  peripheral  puts  of 
the  acini  the  new  interlobolar  growth  is  seen  inftQfli&.-^% 
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itaelf  between  the  almost  Qnaltered  liTer-cells.  Tliis  new 
interlobular  growth  ia  usnallj  diatinetly  nucleated,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  less  Ho  thnn  that  met  with  ia  cirrhosis. 
Its  cellular  churacter  has  been  insisted  upon  espedall; 
by  Dr.  Wickham  Legg. 

In  the  earlier  atagea  of  this  affection  the  liver  is  often 
considerably  increased  in  size  from  the  large  amount  o£ 
blood  which  it  contains.  Onseotion.itpresentsapeculiar 
mottled  appearance,  the  centre  of  the  lobulea  being  of  a 
dork-red  colour,  whilst  the  peripheral  portions  are  of  a 
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Nuimrg  Liter. — Portion  of  Fig.  67,  Muund  ceolnJ 
hepatic  veio  (V|,  more  hiphly  magnified.  Showing 
tha  thiotening  of  the  veins,  and  the  accumulation  of 
red  blood-corpnscleB  within  them,      x  400, 

yellowish- white.  Thialatter  appearance  is  often  increased 
by  fatty  infiltration  of  the  peripheral  liver-cells.  Ulti- 
mately, the  organ  may  undergo  a  gradual  diminution  in 
size.  This  is  due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  lobnle,  partly  from  pressure  of  the  ditat«d 
central  veins  and  mal-nutrition,  and  partly  from  the  pres- 
sole  of  the  contracting  interlobular  growth.  The  inter- 
lobular  growth  tends  to  cause  obstruction  to  the  portal 
cironlation,  as  Jn  cirrhosis. 

MSCB&WICAK  HTVEBSKEA  07  TKB  IitnTOi.— 

In  the  lungs,  long-continned  mechanical  hypernemia  pro- 
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daoea  that  peculiar  iudnration  and  ptgrnentation  which  is 
known  Be  Brown  Zndaratton.  This  most  frequently 
TeanltB  fium  stenosis  and  ioBufficiencj  oE  the  mitral  orifice. 
The  alterations  prodocod  in  the  pulmonary  texture  consiat 
in  the  first  place  of  elongation  and  dilatation  of  the  pnl- 
monary  capillaries,  sothateTeninuninjected  preparationa 
the  alveolar  walla  appear  abnormally  tortnoas.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  lining  tiia  alveoli  become  swollen,  probably 
multiply,  and  are  seen  ia  large  numbers,  filled  with  dark 

Fio  69 


Broan  Tndwvtion  of  the  Lung  — Bfaowing  the  abcomut  nnmber 
of  swollen  plgmentad  epithelial  celle  oovBring  tha  alveolBi 
mils  theinereaae  of  connectiTS  tlBans  sioand  tha  blood,  vessels, 
a  and  the  lai^e  quantity  of  pigment,    b   The  alveolar  cavitf 


bro^vnpigment.coveringtliealveolarwallB.  (Fig.69.)  They 
frequently  accnmnlate  within  the  alveolar  cavities.  These 
changes  are  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue,  by  the  formation  of  large  qnantitiea 
of  brownish-black  pigment,  and  often  by  a  thickening 
of  the  alveolar  walls.  SometiineB  the  pnlmonuy  capil- 
laries rupture,  and  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  long- 
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Lungs  in  wbicb  these  changes  are  at  all  advanced  pre* 
sent  a  more  or  less  uniform  brownish-red  tint,  mottled 
with  brown  or  blackish-colonred  specks  and  streaks.  They 
are  heavier  and  tongher  than  natural,  less  crepitant,  and 
upon  squeezing  them  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  found  to  be 
denser  and  thicker  than  that  of  a  healthy  lung. 


P08T-M0STB1I  AVPaaJUUrCBB  OF 
JBMZA. — The  post-mortem  appearances  presented  by 
hyperaemic  organs  and  tissues  vary  considerably.  Very 
frequently  parts  which  were  hyperaamic  during  life  show 
no  signs  of  it  after  death.  If  the  blood  does  not  coagulate 
rapidly,  post-mortem  contraction  of  the  arteries  forces  it  on 
into  the  veins ;  and  thus  the  recognition  of  arterial  and 
capillary  hypersemia  becomes  impossible.  The  effect  of 
gravitation  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
hyperssmia.  After  death  the  blood  naturally  gravitates 
to  the  most  dependent  parts,  distending  the  vessels,  now 
simply  elastic : — this  is  seen  in  the  post-mortem  congestion 
of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  most 
dependent  portions  of  the  various  coils  of  the  intestine 
The  uniform  redness  of  post-mortem  staining  again,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  redness  of  hypersamia.  In 
capillary  and  arterial  hypersemia,  the  colour  is  red,  and 
the  injection  often  presents  the  appearance  of  a  capiUi- 
form  network  ;  if  very  intense  it  may  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  uniform,  but  a  lens  will  always  discover  its  capillary 
nature.  When  the  veins  are  the  seat  of  the  hyperaemia 
the  injection  is  called  ^'ramiform,"  and  the  colour  is 
dark  blue. 

The  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  will,  however,  materially  affect  the  appearance 
of  the  hyperaemia.  In  the  intestines  it  is  often  punctiform, 
being  situated  in  the  vessels  of  the  villi ;  so  also  in  the 
kidney,  when  its  seat  is  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  A 
punctiform  appearance  may  be  produced  also  by  minute 
extravasations  of  blood.    If  the    hyperasmia  is  of  long 
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standing,  the  tissue  becomes  pigmented  by  the  altered 
hsemoglobin  of  transuded  red  corpuscles.  This  is  often 
well  seen  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ("  shom-beard" 
appearance) ;  also  in  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THEOMBOSIS. 


is  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the 
vessels  during  life.  The  coagolum  is  called  a  tlirombiui, 
in  opx>osition  to  a  olot — the  result  of  post-mortem  coagu- 
lation. It  may  form  in  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  or 
veins ;  but  is  much  the  most  common  in  the  veins. 

CAVSBB. — The  phenomenon  of  blood-coagulation  has 
been  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt  to  depend  largely  upon  the 
white  blood-corpuscles.  Fibrin  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  albuminoid  bodies— fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin,  and 
their  union  is  effected  by  a  fibrin-ferment.  Fibrinogen 
exists  as  such  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  the  ferment  and 
the  gpreater  part  of  the  fibrinoplastin  are  contained  in  the 
white  blood-corpuscles.  Destruction  of  some  of  these  cor- 
puscles, and  liberation  of  the  ferment  and  fibrinoplastin, 
are  therefore  necessary  for  coagulation  to  take  place. 

Schmidt  has  shown  also  that  when  blood  escapes  from 
the  vessels  a  large  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  are  at 
once  destroyed.  It  has  further  been  noticed  that  clotting 
during  life  is  associated  with  abnormality  of  the  wall 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  occurs.  We  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  fluidity  of  the  blood  during  life  is  due  to 
some  influence  which  normal  vessel- walls  exercise  upon 
white  blood-corpuscles,  preventing  their  destruction  in 
any  number.  Some  are  constantly  being  broken  up,  and 
a  varying — but  small— -quantity  of  ferment  is  always 
present  in  the  blood ;  btit  the  vessel-wall  has  apparently 
the  power  of  destroying  it  or  inhibiting  its  action  ;  for 
coagulation  does   occur  if  much  ferment  ia  mtto^^i^^^ 
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into,  or  is  formed  in,  the  blood.  The  nature  of  this 
supposed  induence  of  the  vessel- wall  is  qnite  unknown  i 
but  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  exercised  by  the  endothelium 
—for  we  know  that  fatty  and  calcareous  changes  of  the 
middle  coat  do  not  cause  coagulation,  whilst  atheromatous 
ulcers,  foreign  bodies,  pieces  of  new  growth,  which  are  all 
bare  of  endothelium,  do ;  also  that  injury  to  capillaries, 
which  possess  only  endothelium,  causes  thrombosis  in 
them. 

Prolonged  contact  with  an  abnormal  vessel-wall  will  of 
course  favour  coagulation,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  cure  of 
aneurisms.  But  retarded  flow  was  regarded  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  coagulation  in  apparently  normal  vessels  ;  and 
so  it  is — indirectly.  For  impaired  circulation  in  a  part 
means  damage  to  its  tissues — to  its  vascular  endothelium 
among  others.  If  the  endothelium  is  kept  fairly  nourished 
in  spite  of  stagnation  within  the  vessel,  the  stagnant 
blood  will  not  coagulate.  Blood  within  a  tied-off  turtle's 
heart  does  not  coagulate  till  the  heart  dies.  The  time 
before  coagulation  occurs  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  mammal 
is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  laid  bare 
and  the  ligatures  are  applied ;  and,  if  this  operation  be 
done  antiseptically,  coagulation  does  not  occur  at  aU. 
Betardation  and  even  stagnation  of  flow  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as,  at  most,  but  an  indirect  cause  of  throm- 
bosis, though  it  is  always  a  favouring  circumstance. 
Abnormality  or  removal  of  endotbeUmn  is  the  essen- 
tial condition.  The  cavses  producing  this  are  numerous : — 

1.  Injuries  —  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical — 
which  destroy  or  greatly  injure  the  vessel-wall.  The  most 
important,  because  the  most  frequent  of  these,  are  ; — 
section  and  rupture  of  vessels,  in  which  thrombosis  is  the 
means  by  which  hsamorrhage  is  temporarily  checked ;  and 
ligature,  torsion,  cautery,  &c.,  the  means  by  which  sur- 
geons temporarily  arrest  hsBmorrhage  which  the  natural 
processes  are  insufficient  to  stop.  All  of  these,  obviously, 
cause  great  injury  to  the  vessel- wall.  Other  examples  of 
such  injury  are  afforded  by  the  action  of  chemical  caustics, 
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and  of  the  causes  of  severe  inflammations.  These  latter 
may  be  borne  to  the  part  by  the  vessels,  and  attack  them 
from  within ;  or  they  may  travel  along  lymphatic  spaces, 
and  act  on  the  vessels  from  without.  ' 

2.  Tlie  presence  In  tbe  ▼aseolar  system  of  sub* 
stances  not  covered  by  endotbelinm : — needles,  horse- 
hair, or  wire  introduced  into  the  sac  of  an  aneurism, 
induce  clotting  upon  themselves,  as  also  do  already- 
existing  clots  (thrombus  or  embolus),  parasites  which 
have  penetrated  vessels,  and  new  growths  which  project 
into  the  interior  of  veins. 

3.  Bucli  obanffcs  In  tbe  bloodt  or  in  tbe  blood 
supply  of  a  part,  as  cause  disease  of  tbe  vessel-walls 
by  imperfect  or  improper  nutrition.  This  is  a  most 
important  group.  The  simplest  of  these  causes  is  a 
tendency  to  stagnation  of  blood.  This  may  be  due  to 
many  causes  (p.  218),  of  which  the  most  important 
are  cardiac  weakness,  general  diminution  of  vascular 
tonus,  a  dilatation  (varix)  of  veins.  All  these  may  well  be 
combined  in  one  case  to  retard  the  circulation,  and  thus  to 
produce  an  abnormal  vessel-wall,  and  prolonged  contact 
of  the  same  blood  with  it.  They  are  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  the  "  marasmic  clots"  of  Virchow.  These 
form  in  the  most  dependent  veins — e.g.^  those  of  the 
lower  limb,  pelvis,  or  back,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
heart  in  which  blood  tends  earliest  to  remain  when  the 
organ  does  not  completely  empty  itself-— viz.,  the  auri- 
cular appendices,  the  apices  of  the  ventricles,  and  between 
the  trabeculsB.  In  veins  these  clots  begin  just  behind 
the  flaps  of  valves.  The  force  of  the  venous  current 
being  so  slight,  or  the  resistance  to  it  being  so  great,  that 
it  no  longer  completely  opens  the  valves  ;  the  blood  con- 
sequently stagnates,  and,  after  a  time,  coagulates  behind 
them.  Such  clots  occur  in  the  course  of  many  exhaust- 
ing diseases — as  phthisis,  cancer — in  which  thrombosis 
is  materially  facilitated  by  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
patient.  Careful  examination  of  the  sites  of  recent 
thrombi  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  absence  of  o^xidsv- 
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thelium;  but  it  might  well  have  disappeared  secon- 
darily. 

Kext  come  all  diseases  of  heart  or  yessel-wall  wHich 
produce  loss  or  impaired  vitality  of  the  endothelinm. 
In  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  causes 
destruction  of  its  endothelium,  and  the  growth  of  grann* 
lation-tissue  from  the  opposed  surfaces  of  valves  or  else- 
where; coagulation  is  frequent  upon  these  vegetations 
(see  "  Endocarditis").  In  the  vessels,  atheromatous  ulcers, 
bare  calcareous  plates,  syphilitic  inflammation,  and 
changes  due  to  involvement  of  veins  or  arteries  in  spread- 
ing inflammations,  may  induce  thrombosis  similarly.  In- 
fiajnmation  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  main,  if  not  the 
only,  cause  of  thrombosis ;  hence  thrombosis  in  veins  is 
frequently  termed  **  phlebitis "  even  at  the  present  day. 
Inflammation  of  veins,  as  already  stated,  is  certainly  rare 
as  a  primary  condition,  although  it  not  unfrequently 
results  from  the  formation  of  a  thrombus. 

The  thrombosis  which  occurs  as  an  occasional  compli* 
cation  of  acute  specific  fevers  is  explained  by  the  observa- 
tion of  Fonfick  that  in  these  diseases  desquamation  of 
endothelium  may  occur  over  large  areas  of  vessels. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  wall  of  an  aneurism  containing 
clots  will  doubt  that  abnormality  of  wall  exists  ;  and  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cure  consist  in  rendering  the 
circulation  through  it — already  slowed  by  the  dilatation 
— still  slower— ie.,  in  prolonging  the  contact  of  the  blood 
with  an  abnormal  surface.  In  varicose  veins,  which  are 
frequently  the  seats  of  thrombosis,  the  endothelium  can 
scarcely  ever  be  healthy,  though  it  may  not  be  so  defective 
as  to  excite  coagulation.  Here  again  alteration  of  vessel- 
wall  is  the  exciting,  slowing  of  circulation  the  predisposing, 
cause  of  clotting. 

4.  Certain  conditions  of  tbe  blood  favour  coagulation 
and  promote  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis.  It  is  said 
that  the  tendency  to  coagulate  is  increased  in  the  later 
montlis  of  pregnancy,  and  after  profuse  hsBmorrhage.  To 
whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  an  increased  tendency  .of 
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the  blood  to  coagulate  is  probably  never  more  than  a 
predisposing  cause  of  thrombosis.  In  septic  fevers, 
thrombosis  is  not  uncommon  at  points  having  no  direct 
relation  to  a  wound.  Perhaps  the  blood-state  may  here 
assist  the  other  usual  causes  in  the  production  of  a  maras* 
mic  clot,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  organisms  may  play  a 
part  in  the  process.  This  seems  particularly  likely  in 
those  frequent  cases  of  venous  thrombosis,  often  going 
on  to  puriform  softening  and  secondary  phlebitis,  which 
occur  side  by  side  with  erysipelas,  pyemia,  <&c.,  and 
which  have  gained  for  phlebitis  a  place  amongst  Hospital 
diseases. 

'  OUAMJLCVWMB  OF  A»l>  SZTFBIlBirCBB  BB- 
TVirmMK  C&OT8  A»l>  TBBOMBZ.— The  ordinary  red 
clot  of  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  the  "  buffy"  clot  of  in* 
flammation  or  of  delayed  coagulation,  and  the  white  clot 
free  from  red  corpuscles  obtained  by  whipping  blood  with 
anything  having  a  large  rough  surface,  show  the  charac- 
ters and  modes  of  formation  of  the  thrombi  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

Post-mortem  eoamla  in  the  heart  are  generally  buffy» 
the  thickness  of  the  uppermost  pale  layer  varying  directly 
with  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  heart-substance 
becomes  so  altered  as  to  allow  coagulation  to  begin.  Both 
in  the  heart  and  vessels,  coagulation  occurs  in  that  part 
of  the  blood  which  is  furthest  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  wall ;  hence  the  smaller  the  vessel,  the  later  does 
post-mortem  clotting  occur.  Such  clots  are  soft,  watery, 
never  adherent,  do  not  completely  fill  the  vessels,  and  can 
be  easily  drawn  out  of  them  as  long  strings. 

Clots  ftormed  In  tlie  lieart  Jnst  before  deatli  connect 
post-mortem  clots  and  thrombi.  These  are  probably  partly 
due  to  "  whipping"  by  the  chordsB  tendinesB,  &c.,  of  the 
blood,  which  tends  to  stagnate  when  the  heart  is  too  weak 
to  empty  its  cavities.  As  would  be  expected,  they  are  more 
'or  less  uniformly  decolorised,  and,  though  not  adherent, 
are  often  so  much  entangled  among  the  chords,  &c.,  that 
they  cannot  readily  be  removed*    fbrom  their  lon%<&x  d.\xrdtfi- 
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tion  and  more  complete  contraction,  they  are  firmer  and 
less  watery  than  post-mortem  clots. 

Thrombi  or  ante-mortem  clots  are  of  two  kinds— red 
and  wmte,  according  as  they  originate  from  guiescetit  or 
cvrculating  blood.  In  the  former  case,  as  seen  in  an  artery 
or  vein  after  ligature,  more  or  less  of  the  stagnant  blood 
on  either  side  of  the  knot  coagulates  into  an  ordinary  red 
dot — soft,  uniform  on  section,  and  adherent  to  the  vessel* 
wall  where  this  is  injured.  The  thrombus  then  contracts, 
still  adhering  to  the  wall,  becomes  drier  and  less  elastic, 
but  is  still  red.  This  is  the  state  in  which  a  red  thrombus 
is  generally  found. 

But,  when  coagulation  occurs  in  blood  which  is  still' 
circulating,  as  in  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  or  on  a  cardiac 
vegetation,  a  wblte  or  mixed  thrombus  results.  The  ab* 
iiormal  surface  causes  each  successive  quantity  of  blood 
which  passes  to  leave  upon  it  a  little  fibrin  and  some  of 
its  most  sticky  elements — ^leucocytes.  If  the  blood-stream 
is  languid,  more  or  fewer  red  corpuscles  remain  in  the 
thrombas,  rendering  it  mixed.  These  thrombi  are  vrey- 
isb  wblte  or  reddish,  firmly  adherent  to  the  wall,  and  it 
is  peculiar  to  them  that  they  are  stratified.  This  is 
probably  due  to  variations  in  the  rate  of  deposition  of  the 
fibrin,  in  the  blood-pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
such  like  physical  conditions.  . 

A  thrombus  may  cause  partial  or  complete  obstruction. 
Once  formed,  it  tends  to  extend  by  deposition  of  more  fibrin 
on  its  surface.  As  a  rule,  this  extension  is  checked  by  the 
rapidity  of  fiow  at  the  level  of  the  first  large  collateral 
branch  in  each  direction;  but  sometimes,  especially  in 
veins,  thrombosis  becomes  "  continued,"  and  one  dot  may 
extend  from  the  foot  to  the  cava.  Both  in  arteries  and 
veins,  extension  is  always  chiefly  toward  the  heart,  though 
it  may  occur  also  in  an  opposite  direction.  These  thrombi 
generally  adhere  to  the  wall  throughout,  but  sometimes 
they  do  so  only  at  their  points  of  origin. 

In  the  capillaries,  coagulation  occurs  only  as  a  result  of 
jQecrosis  or  grave  injury  oi  \.hft  Q«i.)^illajry-walls  ;  for  they 
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are  so  small  that,  so  long  as  they  are  living,  their 
influence  in  preventing  clotting  will  act  npon  the  whole 
of  the  contained  blood  (Lister) ;  and  consequently  throm- 
bosis does  not  extend  into  them  so  long  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient blood-supply  to  keep  them  alive. 

JOLTStL  CBAxroBS  zv  TBSOMBZ.— These  are:— 
Decolorisation  (when  red),  resolution,  organisation, 
calcification,  softening  (simple  and  infective),  and  putre- 
faction. 

Seooloiisatlon. — The  first  change  in  a  red  thrombus 
is  a  breaking-down  of  the  red  corpuscles  ;  their  stromata 
become  unrecognisable,  the  hsBmoglobin  is  set  free  and  in 
great  part  absorbed,  but  some  may  remain  as  granular 
haematoidin.  As  a  result,  the  thrombus  loses  its  deep 
red  colour.  The  process  begins  in  the  centre,  and  takes 
weeks  or  months  before  it  is  at  all  complete. 

Resolution. — That  many  thrombi  disappear  is  certain 
from  such  facts  as  repeated  bleedings  having  been  effected 
at  long  intervals  from  the  same  vein,  when  it  was  the 
custom  for  people  to  be  bled  every  "  spring  and  fall;"  and 
from  the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  through 
superficial  veins  in  the  leg  or  spermatic  veins,  which,  are 
known  to  have  been  thrombosed.  The  steps  of  the  process 
are  not  known.  In  cases  of  death  from  septic  poisoning, 
appearances  found  in  vessels  which  have  been  tied  occa-  . 
sionally  indicate  that  thrombi  formed  before  the  onset  of 
the  fatal  disease  have  broken  down. 

OrgranUatlon  has  been  studied  mainly  in  thrombi 
forming  as  the  result  of  ligature.  The  efiect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  is  usually  to  cut  through  the  middle 
and  internal  coats  of  the  vessel ;  these  contract  and  retract 
somewhat,  turning  up  and  down  into  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  constricted  external  coat  is  all  that  is  left 
in  the  grasp  of  the  noose.  In  a  few  hours  a  red  thrombus 
forms,  conical  in  shape,  and  adherent  by  its  base  to  the 
inverted  inner  and  middle  coats.  It  extends  for  two  or 
three  days,  an4  finally  reaches  the  level  of  the  first  colla- 
teral branch — often,  for  some  unknown.  lea^oii,  «ktog^\SL^ 
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■hort  of  this  on  tlie  ditrtal  aide.  Meanwliile,  it  has  Iwcome 
firmer,  drier,  and  more  widely  adherent  about  its  base  to 
tbe  artery.  This  adhesion  prepresses  as  tbe  thromboeed 
piece  of  vessel  contracts  upon  the  clot,  aatil  it  becomes 
tiiUTerHal,  By  the  Hecond  day  a  hnSj  nodule  may  be 
seen  in  the  base  of  the  deep  red  thrombns,  and  it  rapidly 
increases,  so  that  in  a  weelc  or  two  the  colour  of  the  clot 
has  disappeared.  After  some  weeks  or  months  this  de- 
colorised ping  is  fonnd  to  have  been  replaced  by  connec- 
tire  tissue  intimately  united  with  the  artery,  which  has  the 
Appearance  of  a  firm  fibrous  cord.  The  micioscope  girea 
the  following  explanation  of  the  process  : — The  red  throm- 
bns consists  of  red  corjTnsclBH,  with  a  few  white,  in  the 
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Si^ion  o/aa  Arterial  7%roatba>  thirls-ieten  Dai/t  obL — 
A  New  blood-Teflp«la.  b.  Leucocytes  and  uiAstomosii^ 
cells.    (ItindfleiBch.) 

meshee  of  a  fibrin -coagnlnm.  The  bnfiy  nodule  which 
grows  into  the  base  of  the  dot  is  formed  of  small  round 
cells,  which  at  first  are  undoubtedly  leucocytes  mignted 
from  the  vaaa  Tasomm  injured  by  the  ligature.  But 
there  is  a  difference  of  opimon  as  to  the  origin  of  those 
formed  after  (say)  the  third  day.  By  this  time  the  cells 
of  the  part  have  recovered  from  the  injury  done  them  1^ 
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the  wound  and  ligAtnre ;  and  it  ia  stated  b^  Bome  [Riedeli 
Oornil  and  Banner)  that  the  endothelial  cella  mnltiplj 
and  send  rod-like  proceasea  into  the  clot,  and  that  these 
are  hencefoTwards,  the  source  of  ttie  invading  cells. 
Othnra  den;  this,  and  maiatain  that  the  new  oella  are  alt 
lenoooytes.  SenfUeben  seonred  between  double  ligatures 
pieces  of  vessels,  and  pat  them  into  the  abdomens  of 
rabbits.    He  tonnd  that  thej  became  filled  with  connective 


LimgUiidlaal3xtionqrtli«LSffataredEndqftht0niral 
Arterii  q/'  a  Dog,  ^ty  jDaj*  nfter  Oie  Application  nf  tlit 
LigaturcSbowlBg  the  q6w1j  formed  vesBela  in  tho 
thrombus  and  their  commoulcatiDit  with  the  vukTHO- 
rom.  n.  Thrombus.  U,  Muscular  caai.  Z.  Extw- 
nil  coat  and  TOM  YftBorum.     x  20.    (O.  Weber.) 

tiatne  containing  weU-devetoped  spindle-cella,  and  OOD- 
clnded,  therefore,  that  the  development  of  thrombi  during 
life  also  depends  upon  migrated  white  oorpnsoles,  e.xid 
not  npon  the  endothelittm.    ObrionsYj,  Ww«-««>t,  ^twA 
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of  the  ability  of  white  corpuscles  to  form  connective 
tissue,  does  not  exclude  endothelium  from  doing  so  like- 
wise as  a  regenerative  process.  However  formed,  the 
cell-mass  .is  penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  which  begin  to 
grow  from  tiie  capillaries  of  the  vessel- walls  on  the 
second  day.  The  cells  become  spindle-shaped  or  branched 
(Fig.  71),  fibrillation  appears  either  in  them  or  in  the 
ground  substance  between  them ;  many  cells  disappear  as 
the  fibres  increase,  the  latter  contract,  and  many  vessels  are 
obliterated,  the  result  being — the  fibrous  cord  above 
mentioned.  This  is  called  organisation  of  a  thrombus ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  original  thrombus  disappears 
entirely,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  which 
goes  on  in  the  round-celled  mass,  of  the  origin  of  which 
we  afe  uncertain.  The  vessel-wall  is  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue,  and  blends  with  that  of  the  clot. 

In  certain  cases,  channels  are  formed  in  the  connective 
tissue,  which  communicate  both  above  and  below  with  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  the  circulation  is  more  or 
less  completely  re-established.  They  are  probably  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  thrombus  (though  why 
this  should  occur  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  is  xm* 
known),  and  give  rise  to  the  eirms-Wee  degeneration  of 
Rokitansky.  It  is  especially  common  at  the  junction  of 
the  common  iliac  veins  in  cases  of  "  white  leg,"  leading  to 
more  or  less  perfect  recovery.    It  is  rare  in  arteries. 

Organisation  is  most  frequent  in  uniform,  unstratified 
thrombi,  and  especially  in  those  occurring  in  arteries. 
But  long  clots  of  this  kind,  such -as  occur  after  ligature 
of  the  carotid  low  down,  and  large  laminated  thrombi, 
like  those  in  aneurisms,  may  long  remain  as  more  or  less 
granular  masses  of  non-irritant  fibrin,  without  any  sign 
of  organisation. 

Calciflcatloii. — This  occurs  in  some  clots,  giving  rise 
to  phleboliths.  They  are  especially  common  in  the  pros- 
tatic plexus. 

Solteninff. — 1.  Simple.  A  thrombus  which  undergoes 
neither  of  the  previously  described  changes,  often  softens. 
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This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  due  simply  to  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  constituents  of  a  clot  undergo  when 
dead  but  aseptic,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  a  more 
or  less  fluid,  pappy  substance,  which  has  a  red  or  white 
colour  according  as  it  originates  from  a  red  or  white 
thrombus.  To  the  naked  eye  in  the  latter  case  it  looks 
much  like  pus,  and  the  change  used  to  be  spoken  of  as 
suppuration,  or  purlfomi  solteninfff  of  a  clot.  But 
yirchow  pointed  out  that  the  fluid  consisted  of  the 
debris  of  corpuscles  and  fibrin — albuminous,  "fatty,  and 
pigmentary  granules.  There  may  be  a  few  recognisable 
white  corpuscles  in  it,  which  have  probably  migrated  from 
without.  The  outer  laminae  generally  form  a  firm  case 
for  the  softened  central  part,  and  if  the  softening  approach 
the  surface,  fresh  protective  clot  often  forms  at  the 
point ;  but  the  encasing  clot  may  be  perforated  and  the 
contents  discharged  into  the  circulation.  The  larger 
particles  will  give  rise  to  embolisms,  probably  too  minute 
to  cause  symptoms,  and  circulation  is  re-established 
through  the  thrombus — ^the  process  constituting  what  is 
known  as  canallsatloii  of  a  thrombus. 

2.  Znfeotlve. — But  in  certain  cases  of  piulltorm  soften- 
ing, to  the  naked  eye  similar  to  the  above,  all  the  symptoms 
of  septic  poisoning  occur ;  acute  suppurative  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  vein- wall  is  shown  by  the  microscope ;  and  any 
portions  of  the  dot  which  enter  the  circulation  are  so 
intensely  irritating  as  to  cause  suppuration  where  they 
lodge.  (See  "  Pyaemia  and  Septicaemia.")  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is  this : — in  the  latter  form  of 
softening  inioro<$oocl  are  constantly  present,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  thie  infective  properties  of  the  broken- 
down  clot  are  due.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  the  veins  affected  lead  directly  from  a  wound,  and 
then  the  mode  of  entry  of  the  specific  micrococci  is  evident. 
In  a  small  number  of  patients,  alsq  with  wounds,  the 
thrombosis  and  softening  occur  in  veins  having  no  kind 
of  direct  connection  with  the  wound;  here,  too,  the 
organisms  enter  by  the  wound,  and  in  Bome  c^^^^  ^\t\^%A\k 
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the  thrombosis  is  secondary  to  a  general  septic  infection. 
Finally,  there  remain  a  few  instances  in  which  no  patho- 
logical breach  of  surface  conld  be  found  for  the  admission 
of  the  germs ;  it  is  thought  that,  in  these,  they  must  have 
passed  into  the  blood  through  the  alimentary  or  respira- 
tory mucous  membranes. 

Pntrefkotlon. — ^This  rare  change  is  due  to  the  entry  into 
the  clot  from  some  very  foul,  and  often  gangrenous,  surface 
of  the  bacterium  termo.  The  growth  of  this  organism 
converts  the  thrombus  into  a  stinking  yellow-red  fluid, 
which  is  highly  irritating. 

MBBUTbTB, — The  results  of  thrombosis  comprise  certain 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  more  or  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  and  embolism.  These  must  be 
considered  separately. 

1.  Cliangres  In  tbe  vessels. — More  or  less  alteration 
in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  an  invariable  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  When  the  thrombus 
undergoes  a  process  of  organisation,  it  becomes,  as 
already  described,  intimately  united  with  the  vascular 
wall.  The  latter  in  the  first  place  becomes  infiltrated 
with  cells,  and  considerably  thickened,  but  xUtimately, 
together  with  the  thrombus,  gradually  atrophies.  It  is 
when  the  thrombus  undergoes  a  process  of  infective 
puriform  softening  that  the  most  important  changes, 
of  an  acute  inflammatory  nature,  take  place  in  the 
vessel.  They  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  decom- 
posing thrombus,  and  are  most  frequently  observed  in  the 
veins,  where  infective  thrombi  are  most  liable  to  occur. 
The  walls  of  a  vein  within  which  a  thrombus  is  under- 
going puriform  softening  are  considerably  thickened,  so 
that  to  the  naked  eye  it  resembles  an  artery.  The  inner 
surface  has  lost  its  translucency,  and  is  of  a  dead  opaque 
colour.  The  adventitia  and  middle  coats  are  injected 
and  present  numerous  hsemorrhagic  points,  which  are 
often  visible  through  the  intima.  The  swelling  of  the 
wall  is  due  to  dense  infiltration  with  leucocytes,  which 
conceala  all  normal  structure;  and  the  innermost  cells 
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die,  and  are  slied  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  Small 
collections  of  pus  may  be  seen  in  the  external  and  middle 
coats.  The  neighbouring  tissue  may  also  become  in- 
volved. These  acute  inflammatory  changes  in  veins 
constitute  what  is  known  as  suppurative  pblebltis. 
Although  most  frequently  due  to  thrombosis,  they  may 
occur  also  as  the  result  of  extension  from  adjacent  sup- 
purating tissues,  in  which  case  the  thrombus,  which  also 
undergoes  puriform  softening,  is  secondary  to  the  phlebitis. 
(See  "Inflammation  of  Veins.")  Similar  changes  are 
observed  in  the  arteries. 

2.  Obstruction  to  tbe  circulation. — The  consequences 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  results  from 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus  will  depend  upon  the 
rapidity  and  cause  of  its  formation,  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  vessel  obstructiCd,  the  situation  and  number  of  the 
collateral  branches,  and  the  force  of  the  circulating  cur- 
rent. The  rapidity  with  which  the  obstruction  is  effected 
is  of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  more 
gradual  this  is  the  longer  is  the  time  allowed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  For  this  reason 
the  interference  with  the  circulation  caused  by  throm- 
bosis is,  for  the  most  part,  less  marked  than  that  which 
results  from  the  more  sudden  obstruction  caused  by 
embolism.  The  cause  of  the  thrombosis  is  important  for 
the  reason  already  stated — viz.,  that  in  that  which  residts 
from  retardation  of  the  circulation  the  coagulation  does 
not  extend  into  the  capillary  vessels,  unless  necrosis  occurs. 

In  the  veins  when  thrombosis  occurs  in  a  vessel  of 
small  size  and  when  collateral  branches  are  numerous, 
as  in  the  prostatic  or  uterine  plexuses,  the  circulation  is 
but  little  interfered  with,  and  no  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion result.  If,  however,  the  main  trunk  of  a  large  vein, 
as  the  ilio-femoral,  becomes  obliterated,  the  obstruction 
is  followed  by  mechanical  hypersemia,  the  extent  and 
duration  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
which  the  circulation  can  be  restored  by  the  coUateral 
vessels.    It   must   be  remembered,  boMVQvet,  \2![i'd.\»  ^^ 
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valves  in  veins,  when  they  exist,  may,  by  preventing 
back-flow,  offer  a  great  impediment  to  collateral  circula- 
tion. Thrombosis  in  the  above-named  vein  frequently 
occurs,  as  already  stated,  in  the  latter  stages  of  many 
chronic  debilitating  diseases,  especially  in  phthisis ;  also 
in  the  puerperal  state,  where  it  gives  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion known  as  pblermasla  dolens.  As  the  femoral  is 
almost  the  only  vein  which  carries  blood  back  from  the 
lower  limb  the  effect  of  sudden  blocking  of  it  is  marked. 
At  first  perhaps  cyanotic,  the  limb  becomes  swollen, 
pallid  white,  painful,  and  too  tense  to  pit ;  and  there  is 
often  more  or  less  tenderness  along  the  vein,  which  feels 
enlarged,  hard  and  knotty.  These  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  amount ;  and  to  them  are  sometimes  added 
those  of  lymphangitis  and  cellulitis.  The  extent  of  the 
thrombus — i.e.,  the  number  of  collateral  branches  which 
it  blocks,  and  the  strength  of  the  circulation,  will  do 
much  to  account  for  the  amount  of  oedema;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  of  septic  origin.  The  circulation  is  usually  ultimately 
restored ;  but  if  the  impediment  has  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  tissues  become  thickened,  and  the  limb  is  left 
in  a  hard,  indurated,  and  somewhat  enlarged  condition. 

The  results  of  obstruction  in  arteries  have  been  already 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  Local  Anasmia  (p.  212).  It 
is  in  tissues  with  terminal  arteries  that  the  interference 
is  most  marked,  and  here  hemorrhagic  infarction,  which 
so  often  results  from  embolism,  may  occur,  although 
owing  to  the  more  gradual  obstruction  of  the  circulation^ 
it  is  less  likely  to  do  so.    (See  "  Embolism.") 

3.  BmboUmi. — Portions  of  the  thrombus  may  be 
carried  away  by  the  circulation,  thus  constituting  em- 
bolism. This,  which  is  the  most  important  result  of 
thrombosis,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EMBOLISM. 

C  is  the  impaction  of  solid  subntancfrs  circa~ 
Iftting  in  the  blood  in  veasela  which  are  too  small  to  allow 
t<>  pOKB.  The  solid  snbstajices  are  termed  emboli,  and 
are  very  Tariona  in  their  nature. 

By  far  the  moat  frequent  sources  of  emboh  are  thrombi 
portions  of  which  are  earned  from  the  seat  of  their  forma 
tion  fay  the  circulation.  Embol  may  howerer  originate 
independently  of  thrombi — vegeta  jm  72 

tiona  and  oalcareona  or  atheromatona 
masaea  sepamted  from  the  vaWea 
of  the  heart,  or  from  the  inner  snr 
face  of  arteriea;  portiona  of  new 
growths,  as  carcinoma,  which  hav 
ingperforatedthe  vessels  hare  been 
carried  away  by  the  current  para 
eites  which  have  made  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  vesaels  fluid 
fat  which  baa  eacaped  from  the  fat- 
cells  and  entered  open  lymphatics 
aa  oocaaionally  occurs  in  fractnrea 
of  bone,  &c. ;  pigment  grannies  and 
other  sdbatancea,  may  all  conatitnte 

emboli.  -*    Thrombta     m    the 

.     ,,         ,  .       Saphtnout  Cnn      Show 

A  thrombns  may  give  nse  to  mg  the  project  oa  of  the 
emboli  intwoways; — A  piece  may  oomcalendofthathrom 
b.  .wpl  off  fro,n  .  ta,  nndesm..  S.V.-'^.Xtri 
rate  clot ;  or  the  thrombns  may  Tein.  T.  ThrDmbns.  C 
soften,  and  the  reaolta  of  this  pro-  F?^^*'"?  projecting 
cesa  be  discharged  mto  the  circn-  w.  opposite  tbcnlves, 
lation,  when  any  particles  too  large  thet&ombnaUBoftaiiecL 
topaaathroaghthefinestcapillaries  °  '^ 

will  give  riae  to  embolism.  Portionaof  aparietalth,tQiiA)^)A, 
not  filling  the  veasd,  may  readily  be  carrie^L  a'va.^  ^  ^Jft« 
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passing  current.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  frequent  way 
in  which  a  thrombus  gives  rise  to  embolism  is  by  the  break- 
ing off  of  its  conical  cardiac  end  which  often  projects  a 
little  way  into  the  cavity,  or  over  the  mouth,  of  a  vessel 
in  which  the  current  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  its  further 
progress.  (Fig.  72.)  Some  sudden  movement  or  exer- 
tion often  determines,  in  these  cases,  the  separation  of 
the  embolus.  It  is  especially  venous  thrombi  which  give 
rise  to  embolism ;  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  and 
jugular  veins  being  amongst  the  most  common  sources. 
Emboli  from  cardiac  thrombi  are  also  exceedingly 
common,  whilst  those  from  arterial  are  the  least  fre- 
quent. 

Emboli  become  arrested  in  the  first  vessels  they  meet 
with  which  are  too  small  to  allow  them  to  pass.  And, 
naturally,  the  seat  of  impaction  will  usually  be  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the.  vessel,  or,  where,  from  the  giving  off  of  large 
branches  the  calibre  diminishes  rapidly.  (See  Fig.  73.) 
The  particles  may  be  so  small  as  to  pass  through  even  the 
finest  capillaries,  when  they  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  ; 
or  they  may  pass  through  large  capillaries,  to  be  arrested 
in  a  finer  set  beyond;  bat  as  a  rule  they  become  im- 
pacted either  in  the  first  set  of  capillaries  which  they 
come  to,  or  in  some  larger  vessel  between  this  set  and 
their  seat  of  origin.  Thus,  emboli  originating  in  the 
systemic  veins  or  in  the  right  cardiac  cavities,  wHL 
most  commonly  become  arrested  in  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs ;  those  originating  in  the  arteries,  the  left  cardiac 
cavities,  or  the  pulmonary  veins — in  the  systemic  arteries 
and  capillaries,  especially  in  those  of  the  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  brain ;  and  those  originating  in  the  portal  venous  sys- 
t>em — in  the  hepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  With 
the  exception,  therefore,  of  emboli  originating  in  the  portal 
system,  the  seat  of  arrest  is  the  arteries  or  capillaries. 

Emboli  are  carried  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  main 

current ;  hence  those  carried  by  the  aortic  stream  pass  into 

the  thoracic  aorta  more  commonly  than  into  the  carotid 

and  subclavian  vessels,  an^in^  \i\i^  Wt  carotid  and  renal 
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artery  than  into  the  corresponding  arteries  of  the  opposite 
side.  Gravitation  also  influences  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  carried,  especially  those  of  large  size,  which  move 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  blood-stream ;  hence,  they 
are  more  common  in  the  lower  lobes  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  longs  than  in  the  superior  and  anterior  portions  of 
these  organs. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  finer  vessels  of  an 
area,  of  which  the  supplying  artery  is  plugged,  also  con- 
tain embolL  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways  : — 
If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  arrest  takes  place  at  a 
point  of  bifurcation,  the  embolus  may  partially  fill  both 
branches,  allowing  a  small  stream  of  blood  to  pass ;  this 
may  break  off  portions  of  it,  and  so  cause  secondary  emboli, 
which  become  impacted  in  the  smaller  divisions  of  the 
above  main  trunks.  The  second  mode  is  by  the  detach- 
ment of  several  small  emboli  from  some  distant  source, 
which  subsequently  yields  a  mass  large  enough  to  stick  in 
the  main  trunk.  For  it  is  found  experimentally  that 
small  bodies  injected  at  intervals  into  the  jugular  vein  are 
sometimes  swept  into  the  same  division  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  amount  of  obstruction  which  immediately  follows 
the  arrest  will  depend  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
embolus  itself,  as  well  as  upon  its  size  and  shape.  If  the 
embolus  be  from  a  soft,  recently  formed  thrombus,  it  will 
adapt  itself  to  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  and  so  completely 
occlude  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  irregular  in  shape 
and  firm  in  consistence,  as  when  derived  from  a  calcified 
cardiac  vegetation,  it  may  not  fill  the  vessel,,  but  allow  a 
small  current  of  blood  to  pass  it. 

The  arrest  of  the  embolus,  and  the  consequent  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  is  followed  by  the  formation  of 
•eoondary  tbrombt  behind  and  in  front  of  it,  which 
extend  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  first  large  collateral 
vessels.  (Fig.  73.)  If  the  embolus  does  not  completely 
fill  the  vessel,  coagulum  is  deposited  in  successive  layers 
upon  its  surface  until  the  occlasiou  o£  t\iQ  -ve^^^Sft  ^^xbl- 
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Fig.  73. 


plete,  and  then  the  secondary  tbrombns  extends,  as  in  the 
former  case,  until  it  meets  witli  a  current  of  blood  strong 
enough  to  arrest  its  progress.  If  the  embolus  is  a  portion  of 
a  soft  thrombus,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  secondary  thrombus  which  surrounds 

it.  If,  however,  it  is  a  calcareous 
mass,  or  a  portion  of  an  old  throm- 
bus, it  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  the  more  recent  secondary 
coagulum. 

Emboli  may,  in  rare  cases,  be- 
come absorbed.  They  may  also, 
when  derived  from  thrombi,  become 
organised  or  soften.  The  changes 
in  the  secondary  thrombi  are  simi- 
lar to  those  already  described  as 
occurring  in  the  piimary  (p.  234). 
MBBUImTB. — The  results  of  em- 
i,v^rT«1~^  holism  are  of  two  kinds-those  de- 
0/  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  pending  upon  the  simple  obstruction 
-Showing  the  formation  ^  ^y^^  circulation,  and  those  pro- 
of thrombi  behmd  and  _  _  ,  .  .,  ,'  •  /.  x- 
in  front  of  it,  and  the   duced    by  irntatmg,    or  infective 

extension  of  these  as  far  properties  of  the  emboli  themselves. 
rexJ'^onSM^u!  By  "infective"  is  meant-having 
Js:.Embolu8.  w.  Thrombi,  the  power  of  setting  up  in  other 
(Virchow.)  tissues,  changes  similar  to  those 

going  on  in  the  infecting  body. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  embolism  can  occur  only 
in  arteries,  capillaries,  or  the  portal  vein — which  differs 
from  an  artery  chiefly  in  the  lower  blood-pressure  which 
exists  in  it.  In  the  chapter  on  Anaemia  (p.  212),  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  simple  obstruction  of  many  arteries 
(as  a  second  or  third  branch  of  the  mesenteric)  or  of  any 
capillary  is  practically  without  effect  upon  the  circulation, 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  collateral  circulation  is 
established ;  that,  in  other  cases,  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  effecting  this  result,  and  compensation  may  never  be 
complete ;  and  that,  in  still  other  cases,  no  collateral  cir- 
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oalation  is  establislied,  or  can  be—^om  the  anatomical 
Bad  phyHiological  conditioiiH  present.  Speaking  nolelj  of 
simple,  non-infective  emboli,  their  effect  whentbeydonot 
disturb  the  circnlation  will  be  limited  to  the  production  of 
Blight  irritation  of  the  ressel  where  thej  lodge.  Such  an 
embolus  with  its  Heoondarj  thrombi  will  nsnallj  be  ab- 
sorbed or  become  organieecL  That  aneurisms,  especiallj 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  in  yonng  people,  are  often  dne  to 
embolism,  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  patholo- 
gists. Witli  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  embolus 
cansea  dilatation  of  the  artery,  although  this  may  differ 


EnOoltc  Kidney  —From  a  case  of  anennBi 
abdom  oal  aorta.      NnmerouB   Bma  1  yellowi 
patches  were  seen  scattered  tbrougli  the  cortices  ol 
the  orgaas.      ■  200 

in  different  cases,  an  injuriona  inSnence  of  the  emboluH 
upon  the  walls  of  the  artery,  and  a  cnnseqnent  inflamma- 
tory softening  of  the  vessel,  is  probably  the  most  common 
conditioTt. 

It  an  embolus  obstructB  the  supplying  artery  of  a  part, 
and  collateral  circulation  is  not  speedily  established,  cessa- 
tion of  function  soon  follows  cessation  of  nutrition :  thus, 
pli^^ging  of  one  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  is  generally 
followed  at  once  by  sudden  loss  of  couBdwi,«a«i&%  ki^^ 
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paralysis  (apoplexy) ;  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
by  sudden  asphyxia;  or  of  the  coronary  arteries,  by 
sadden  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

When  emboli  block  terminal  arteries,  the  result  is  almost 
always  (Cohnheim)  that  hsemorrhagic  infarction  which 
has  been  fully  described  under  Local  Anaemia  (p.  214). 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  due  either  to  the  veins  of 
the  part  being  valved  or  thrombosed  so  that  regurgitation 
is  prevented,  or  to  the  part  being  so  placed  that  gravity 
favours  strongly  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins;  in 
which  cases  the  area  remains  pale  and  bloodless.  An 
apparent  exception  is  owing  to  the  existence   of   fine 

.  arterial  anastomoses  with  certain  of  a  set  of  arteries, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  really  terminal;  thus 
anastomoses  of  the  bronchial  artery  with  the  pulmonary 
may  sometimes  ward  off  infarction  in  the  lung.  One 
reason  why  infarcts  are  so  much  commoner  on  the 
surface  than  in  the  substance  of  an  organ  is,  that  in  the 
former  situation  the  whole  base  is  almost  absolutely  cut 
off  from  collateral  supply. 

The  snbseqnent  obangres  which  take  place  in  the  infarct 
depend  upon  its  size,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  circu- 
lation in  it  is  interfered  with,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
embolus  which  caused  the  infarction.  If  the  infarct  is 
small  and  the  embolus  possesses  no  infective  properties,  the 
coagulated  blood  gradually  loses  colour,  becoming  brown 
or  yellow,  the  tissue-elements  degenerate,  and  absorption 
proceeds  slowly.  When  infarction  does  not  occur,  and 
lymph  reaches  the  part  in  some  way  from  parts  around, 
the  cells  swell,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  blend — in  fact  undergo 
coagulation-necrosis  (see  **  Diphtheritic  Inflammation*') 
and  thus  form  the  well-known  white  wedges.  The  more 
external  portions  of  the  mass  of  coagulated  blood  and 
necrosed  tissue  become  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  which 
develop  into  fibrous  tissue ;  this  contracts,  and  ultimately 
a  depressed  scar  may  be  all  that  remains  to  indicate  the 
change.  If,  however,  the  infarction  is  considerable,  the 
oentrtd  portions  may  disintegrate  and  soften.    This  may 

Bubsequently  dry  up  and  "become  eue^^^xi^fe^^   "Boit  ^ome 
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time,  whilst  these  secondary  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  infarct,  its  most  external  portions  are  surrounded  by 
a  red  zone  of  hyperaemic  tissue.  This  is  exceedingly 
characteristic. 

But  if  an  embolus  is  derived  from  a  part  where  infective 
inflammation  is  going  on,  it  sets  up  a  similar  inflammatory 
process,  both  in  the  vessel,  within  which  it  becomes 
impacted,  and  also  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  These 
septic  inflammatory  changes  lead  to  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  which  are  known  as  embolic  or  metastatic 
abscesses.  Microscopic  organisms  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  these  abscesses,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  infective 
properties  of  the  embolus  are  probably  due.  No  more 
suitable  nidus  for  their  development  can  well  be  imagined 
than  a  tissue  in  which  infarction  and  necrosis  have 
occurred,  and  which  is  kept  moist  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  Infarction,  however,  is  not  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  metastatic  abscess.  If  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissue  in  which  the  embolus  lodges  does  not  destroy  the 
organisms,  but  affords  them  suitable  pabulum,  inflam- 
mation will  ensue.  This  subject  will  be  considered 
further  in  the  chapter  on  **  Septicaemia  and  Pyaemia." 

Capillary  Bmboli. — These  generally  consist  of  fat, 
masses  of  organisms,  clumps  of  white  blood-corpuscles, 
pigment-granules,  or  air.  In  fractures,  contusions  of 
subcutaneous  tissue,  ruptures  of  fatty  liver,  acute 
osteo-myelitis,  and  other  morbid  conditions  in  which  fat- 
cells  are  broken  up  and  the  fat  set  free,  the  droplets  are 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  especially  when 
pressure  in  the  part  is  increased  by  inflammatory 
effusion  or  haemorrhage.  Eeaching  the  right  heart, 
they  are  carried  into  pulmonary  arterioles  and  capillaries, 
where  their  presence  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by 
staining  with  osmic  acid.  (Fig.  75.)  One  by  one  these 
soft  and  easily  moulded  plugs  are  swept  on  to  the 
left  heart,  and  distributed  by  the  systemic  circulation 
to  other  organs,  in  which  also  they  may  be  very 
numerous.  For  a  time,  fresh  emboli  ax^  CiOvvaXasiJ^ 
teaching  the  lunga;  but  when  this  ceaaea  X\ia  ia.VTaajas^^% 
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are  passed  on  to  other  organs  and  eliminated,  in  part  at 
least,  through  the  kidneys.  This  fat-emboliem  is  believed 
bj  some  to  be  the  caose  of  death  after  simple  fractareii — 
a  7ery  rare  event.  But,  &e  large  quantitLea  of  fat  maj  exist 
in  the  langs  and  other  organs  of  animals  withont  causing 
an;  symptoms  whatever,  some  scepticism  is  justifiable.  If 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lung,  or 
any  othur  ot^u,  be  blocked  h;  fat,  its  fnnotian  cannot 
be  discharged ;  and  in  the  case  of  several  organs  this 
would  mean  speedy  death.    It  is  probable  that  the  longs 


always  contam,  proportionately,  many  more  emboli  thail 
any  organ  supplied  by  the  syatemic  circulation,  and  it 
has  been  aacertiiined  that  half  the  pulmonaiy  hlood-patlt 
may  be  obstructed  without  disturbing  the  circulation  at 
large  (Cohnheim).  We  must  therefore  suppose  that, 
except,  perhaps,  in  very  rare  cases,  the  number  of  plu;^^ 
capillaries  is  kept  below  some  point  of  danger,  at  present 
undetermined,  by  pass^e  of  the  fat  on  to  the  syatemie 
circulation. 

Clumps  of  leucocytes  form  emboli  in  septic  fevers 
(Huter) ;  pigment-granules  in  agne ;  and  air,  in  entry  of 
JUT  into  reins.    H.«ie,  aa  in.  t«.^l•emW.Aam,  the  air-plngB 
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liave  little  effect :  death  results  only  from  air  injected  so 
quickly  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  blood  in  the  right 
heart  is  churned  into  foam,  upon  which  the  viscus  fruit- 
lessly contracts. 

THBOMBOSIS   AND  EMBOLISM  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  are  the  mo^t  common  causes 
of  cerebral  softenings. 

Softening  ttonx  Tbrombosts. — This  is  commonly  the 
result  of  atheromatous,  calcareous,  or  syphilitic  changes  in 
the  cerebral  arteries.  Such  changes  cause  a  diminution 
in  the  lumen,  or  a  roughening  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  vessels  ;  impair  their  elasticity  and  contractility,  and 
so  favour  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis.  As  a  result  of 
the  interference  with  the  supply  of  blood,  the  cerebral 
substance  undergoes  a  more  or  less  rapid  process  of 
necrosis,  such  as  has  been  already  described  (p.  70). 
The  softened  portions,  when  recent,  and  when  the 
obstruction  is  rapidly  induced,  are  often  of  a  reddish 
colour,  although  with  age  they  gradually  become  de- 
colorised. In  the  more  gradually  induced  obstructions, 
the  colour  of  the  softened  tissue  is  usually  white. 

8oftenin§r  ttonx  Bmbolism. — The  softening  resulting 
from  embolism  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  caused  by  the 
embolus  and  by  the  resulting  thrombosis.  It  is  rapidly 
induced,  and  is  often  attended  by  the  extravasation  of 
blood,  when  it  constitutes  one  form  of  acute  red  softening. 
If  the  interference  with  the  circulation  be  slight,  there 
may  be  no  extravasation  of  blood,  and  the  process  of 
disintegration  may  be  more  gradual,  so  that  the  softened 
portions  are  white  in  colour,  and  the  condition  then  more 
resembles  the  chronic  white  softening  already  described 
as  resulting  from  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels (p.  71).  The  softened  tissue  will  be  white  in 
colour  also  when  one  of  the  large  vessels  is  obstructed,  so 
that  a  large  portion  of  one  hemisphere  loses  its  vitaUty. 
The  vessel  most  frequently  blocked  is  the  middle  cox^V^i^Sl 
artery,  in  some  part  of  its  course ;  and  m  ^Ei&  xq:^*(>t^  ^ 
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cases  it  is  that  of  the  left  side.  In  almost  all  cases  in 
which  softening  of  the  cerebral  snbstance  results  from 
embolism,  the  embolus  is  arrested  in  one  of  the  vessels 
beyond  the  circle  of  "Willis,  because  here  the  circulation 
cannot  be  restored  by  the  collateral  vessels. 

When  the  interference  with  the  circulation  is  attended 
by  vascular  engorgement  and  extravasation  of  blood,  the 
softened  portion,  in  the  early  stage,  is  either  of  a  uniform 
dark -red  colour  or  presents  numerous  red  haemorrhagio 
points.  The  softening  is  most  marked  in  the  centre, 
whilst  the  hypereemia  and  redness  may  extend  for  some 
distance  around  it.  Under  the  microscope,  the  softened 
portion  is  seen  to  consist  of  broken-down  nerve-fibres, 
altered  blood-corpuscles,  granules  of  fat,  and  the  large 
granular  corpuscles  already  described.  (See  Fig.  15.) 
The  surrounding  capillaries  are  dilated  and  filled  with 
coagula,  and  granular  corpuscles  envelop  their  walls. 
In  a  more  advanced  stage  all  trace  of  nervous  structure 
is  lost,  the  softened  mass  becomes  decolorised,  and  passes 
from  a  dark-red  colour  to  a  chocolate,  brown,  yellow,  or 
even  white.  It  may  liquefy  and  form  a  cyst  with  a 
fibrous  wall;  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  gradually 
absorbed,  being  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  con- 
tracts; and  ultimately  a  cicatrix,  with  haematoidin 
crystals  may  be  all  that  remains. 

Bed  softening  from  embolism  is  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  the  post-mortem  room  from  that  which 
results  from  thrombosis. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LEUKEMIA. 

or  leucocytheemia,  is  a  disease  charac- 
terised by  a  considerable  and  permanent  increase  in  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  by  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  by  enlargement 
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of  some  of  tbe  lympbaiic  organs.  The  lymphatic  organ 
most  frequently  involved  is  the  spleen.  This  is  en- 
larged in  the  great  majority  of  cases  (Splenic  Lenksemia). 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  associated 
with  enlargement  of  tho  lymphatic  glands,  and  sometimes, 
although  much  less  frequently,  with  an  increase  in  the 
medulla  of  bones.  In  rare  cases  the  lymphatic  glands 
only  are  involved  (Lymphatic  Leukaemia),  and  cases  have 
been  described  by  Neumann  and  others  in  which  the 
osseous  medulla  was  principally  affected.  In  most 
cases  of  leukaemia  an  overgrowth  of  lymphatic  tissue  in 
other  organs  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Kenoocytosls. — Before  proceeding  with  the  considera- 
tion of  leukaemia,  it  will  be  well  to  allude  briefly  to  that 
slight  and  temporary  increase  in  the  number  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  which  has  been  termed  "leucocytosis." 
This  differs  essentially  from  leukaemia  in  this  respect — that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  is  only- 
temporary,  and  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red.  Further — the  in- 
crease is  never  nearly  so  great  as  in  leukaemia,  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  being  rarely  seen  in  the  quarter- inch  field  of 
the  microscope.  Such  slight  and  temporary  increase  in 
the  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  occurs  in  many 
conditions.  Physiologically,  it  occurs  after  a  meal,  and 
in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  In  many  of  the  acute 
pyrexial  diseases,  especially  in  those  in  which  there  is 
acute  swelling  of  lymphatic  structures,  as  in  typhoid  and 
scarlet  fever,  and  in  septicasmia,  there  is  often  a  marked 
excess  of  white  corpuscles.  After  large  losses  of  blood, 
also,  there  is  an  increase.  These  conditions  are  only 
temporary,  and  do  not  appear  to  interfere  either  with  the 
circulation  or  with  the  general  health. 

PiLTHO&OO'T. — The  pathology  of  leukaemia  is  still 
exceedingly  obscure,  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  blood  and  the  origin 
and  fate  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  more  com^Yie^A,   "^^c^- 
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Biologically,  we  know  that  the  white  corpnscles  originate 
in  the  lymphatic  organs,  from  which  they  pass  into  the 
blood,  either  directly  or  through  the  lymphatic  vessels ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  red  corpuscles 
originate  from  the  white,  the  latter  being  transformed 
mainly  in  the  spleen.  Owing  to  the  enlargement  of  one 
or  more  of  the  lymphatic  organs  which  always  exists  in 
leukaemia,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  white  corpuscles  which  characterises  the 
disease,  is  due  to  their  excessive  production  by  the  en- 
larged organs,  such  as  occurs  in  some  cases  of  leucocytosis. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is  not  only  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  white,  but  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
red,  this  hypothesis  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  blood 
change.  Further — lymphatic  organs  may  become  enor- 
mously enlarged  without  the  production  of  any  lenksB- 
mia.  This  occurs,  for  example,  notably  in  the  spleen  in 
Splenic  Anaemia,  which  disease,  with  the  exception  of 
Fig.  76.  t^e  increase  in  white  blood-corpuscles, 

is  precisely  similar  to  leukaemia ;  and 
also  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  Hodg- 
kin's  disease.  Although,  as  already 
stated,  the  subject  is  still  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  the  view  promulgated 
by  Virchow  more  than  twenty  years 
Leukcemic  Blood.—  ago  accounts  most  satisfactorily  for  the 
From  a  young  man  blood-change  :— it  is  that  the  normal 
with  enoraTous^en^-  transformation  of  white  corpuscles 
largement  of  the  into  red  is  imperfectly  performed,  so 
spleen,     x  200.  ^-^^^    ^^^^    ^^ly    ^3    ^y^^     number     of 

white  increased,  but  that  of  the  red  diminished.  It  is 
probable  that  this  diminished  transformation  of  thd  white 
corpuscles  is  the  most  important  element  in  most  cases 
of  leukaemia,  although  it  may  be  associated  with  an  in- 
creased production.  Both  the  diminished  transformation 
and  the  increased  production  take  place  in  the  enlarged 
Jjmphatic  organs,  and  all  we  can  say  at  present  in  ex- 
planation  of  the  process  is,  t\i«A.  tha  function  of  one  or 
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more  of  these  organs  is  imperfectly  performed.  The  en- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  organs  is,  with  little  doubt, 
due  to  new  growth,  and  not,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some,  simply  to  the  accumulation  within  them  of  the 
white  corpuscles  which  exist  in  such  large  numbers  in 
the  blood. 

BXaTOKOOT. — Blood. — The  diminution  in  the  number 
of  white  corpuscles  varies  very  considerably  in  different 
cases.  A  proportion  of  one  white  to  ten  red  is  quite 
common,  and  often  there  are  em  many  as  one  to  three. 
(Fig.  76.)  This  increase  gives  to  the  blood  a  paler  and 
more  opaque  appearance  than  natural.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  the  proportion  may  not  be  more  than 
one  to  twenty  or  forty.  The  white  corpuscles  sometimes 
resemble  the  natural  ones,  bat  often  they  are  somewhat 
larger  and  more  granular.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
splenic  leukasmia,  whereas,  when  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
principally  affected,  many  of  the  corpuscles  are  usually 
smaller  than  natural.  Some  of  them  are  often  more  or 
less  f  attily  degenerated. 

The  red  corpuscles,  like  the  white,  vary  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  number.    They  may  be  reduced  to  one  half 
or  a   quarter   the    normal. 
They  are  usually  natural  in  * ' '• 

appearance,  but  sometimes 
they  are  distinctly  paler  than 
in  health.  Occasionally  they 
appear  to  be  unusually  soft, 
and  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
stick  together  instead  of  form- 
ing the  natural  rouleaux.  In 
a  case  of  splenic  anadmia  re-      Blood  from  a  case  of  Splenic 

cently  under  my  care  these  ^~*^«».-From  a  middle-aged 
•^  -^  man  with  great  enlargement  of 

characters    were    especially  the  spleen,    x  200. 

marked.  (Fig.  77.)  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  and  the  impairment  of  the  quality  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  exist  not  only  in  leuk8ami&)\sQ^ 
in  most  cases  of  great  splenic  enkrgement^aAQOxa^iQit^^ 
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anaemia  whicH  exists  in  these  conditions.  In  addition  to  tlie 
red  and  white  corpuscles,  Klebs  and  others  have  found 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  leukaemic  blood ;  and  minute, 
colourles?,  octohedral  crystals  of  an  albuminous  character 
have  been  discovered  by  Charcot  and  Zenker  in  the 
blood  and  certain  organs.  The  coagulating  power  of  the 
blood  in  leukaemia  is  much  diminished,  and  when  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  the  white  corpuscles  form  a 
creamy  layer  upon  its  surface. 

Spleen. — In  this,  which  is  much  the  most  important 

organ  in  the    production    of  leukaemia,  the  change   is 

characterised  mainly  by  increased  growth.    The  organ 

becomes    enlarged,  and   usually    enormously  so.     The 

enlargement  is  uniform,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  organ 

is  but  little  altered.     The  capsule  is  often  thickened,  and 

there  are  usually  adhesions  with  the  adjacent  viscera. 

The  consistence  in  the  latter  stages  is  commonly  distinctly 

firmer  than  natural.    The  cut  surface  is  smooth,  of  a 

greyish  or  brownish-red  colour,  and  thickened  trabeculse 

can  often    be  seen  marking  it  as  whitish  lines.     The 

Malpighian  corpuscles,  although  they  may  be   slightly 

enlarged  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  are  seldom 

prominent,  and  they  are    often    not  visible  when  the 

splenic  enlargement  is  advanced.    In  exceptional  cases, 

however,  and  especially  when  the  lymphatic  glands  are 

involved,  they  may  form  prominent  growths.     Sometimes 

wedge-shaped  masses,  of  a  dark-red  or  reddish-yellow 

colour,  are  seen  near  the  surface  of  the  organ.    These  are 

probably  infarctions  of  embolic  origin. 

When  the  spleen  is  examined  microscopically,  its 
structure  is  found  to  be  but  little  altered,  the  enlargement 
being  due  mainly  to  an  increase  of  the  splenic  pulp.  The 
trabecular  tissue  is  also  increased  and  thickened,  and 
becomes  increasingly  so  as  the  splenic  enlargement  ad- 
vances. The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  but  little  increased 
in  size ;  sometimes  they  are  atrophied. 

lijmpliatic  Olands. — ^The  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  ia  much  less  in  Bplem^kuk^mia  than  in  those  cases 
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in  whicli  the  glands  are  primarily  and  principally  affected. 

In  splenic  leukaBmia  one  or  more  groups  of  glands  are 

slightly  enlarged  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.    The 

glands  are  rarely  increased  in  consistence,  and  are  usually 

freely  movable.    On  section  they  are  of  a   greyish-red 
colour,  often  mottled  with  haemorrhages.  Microscopically, 

the  enlarged  glands  present  a  normal  structure. 

In  some  cases  this  excessive  development  of  lymphatic 
structures  takes  place  in  other  parts.  The  follicles  of 
tlie  Intestine  and  the  mednlla  of  bone  are  those  most 
commonly  involved.  In  the  intestines,  the  follicles  may 
become  so  much  enlarged  as  to  form  distinct  projections 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  although  this  is  less  common 
than  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  enlarged  follicles  may 
also  ulcerate.  The  medulla  of  bones  is  occasionally 
increased,  and,  as  already  stated,  cases  have  been  described 
in  which  this  tissue  was  primarily  and  principally  affected. 
It  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality.  It  is 
usually  softer  than  natural,  and  of  a  gre3rish  or  greyish- 
yellow  colour.  Microscopically,  the  fat-cells  are  seen  to 
be  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  lymphoid  elements. 

In  the  course  of  the  disease  a  new  growth  of  lymphatic 
tissue  or  an  infiltration  with  lymphatic  elements  usually 
takes  place  in  non-lymphatic  structures,  principally  in 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  less  frequently  in  the  lungs  and 
muscle.  The  new  growth  in  these  organs  sometimes  forms 
distinct  tumours,  but  much  more  commonly  exists  as  an 
infiltration.  How  far  these  lymphoid  growths  are  the 
result  of  a  hyperplasia  of  the  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue 
of  the  organ  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  how  far  an 
emigration  of  the  leucocytes,  which  exist  in  such  large 
numbers  in  the  blood,  takes  part  in  their  formation,  is 
unknown.  The  former,  however,  is  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  process. 

The  organ  which  is  most  frequently  affected  is  the  Uver. 
Here,  in  leukaemia,  the  vessels  generally  are  enlarged  and 
distended  with  white  blood-corpuscles.  Accumulations  o£ 
corpuscles  and  lymphoid  tissue  axe  QQen  'beVN^ercL  ^iX\.^ 
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acini,  and  extending  along  the  intercellular  network  into 
the  acini  theniBelvee,  so  that  the  li>baleB  are  aometimeB 
■een  to  be  clearly  mapped  ont  b;  a  jjprejiab-white  inter- 
lobnlar  infiltration.  As  thia  increaseg,  the  liver-calla 
become  compresBed  and  atrophj,  ntitil  ultimately  the 
lobnles  may  be  replaced  entirely  by  it.  Thia  is  well 
shown  in  the  liver  from  the  case  of  splenic  antemia,  the 
blood  from  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  77.  (See  Fig.  78.) 
Associated  with  this  infiltration  there  is  of  tenaf  ormatdon  of 

Fio.  78. 


b  celluUr  inflllTation  involvdig  the  i 
cellular  network.  The  organ  vna  greatly  enlarged, 
>Dd  the  new  tisBDe  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  be- 
tween the  aciui.     x  SOO. 

small,  round,  whitish  lymphoid  nodnles,  somewhat  resem- 
bling grey  tubercles.  These  also  are  aitnated  in  the  inter- 
lobnlar  tissue.  Owing  to  these  changes,  the  liver  becomes 
very  considerably  increased  in  size. 

iji  the  udnBTB,  which  are  also  frequently  affected)  the 
change  is  similar  to  that  in  the  liver.  Here  also  it 
consiBta  for  the  most  part  in  an  infiltration,  with  which 
may  be  aasociated  the  formation  of  roundish  nodules  and 
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CHAPTER    XXVITI. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  may  be  defined  as  "the  succession  of 
changes  which  takes  place  in  a  living  tissue  as  the  result 
of  some  kind  of  injury,  provided  that  this  injury  be  insuf- 
ficient immediately  to  destroy  its  vitality'*  (Sanderson). 

The  exact  nature  of  these  changes  has  been  ascertained, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  past  jsixteen  years,  and 
chiefly  by  the  experimental  researches  of  Cohnheim, 
most  of  which  have  beeji  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Bur- 
den Sanderson.  The  method  of  investigation  has  consisted 
in  the  artificial  production  of  infiammation  in  transparent 
parts  of  the  lower  animals,  and  observation  of  the  process 
thus  induced.  The  parts  employed  have  been  the  foot, 
tongue,  and  mesentery  of  the  frog ;  the  tongue  of  the  toad 
(the  best  for  many  purposes),  the  mesentery  of  the  rabbit, 
and  the  wing  of  the  bat.  These  have  shown  that  the 
process  is  essentially  the  same  in  warm-  and  cold-blooded 
animals ;  and  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  lip  by 
refiected  light,  Hueter  proved  that  it  is  the  same  in  man. 
The  Process  of  inflammation  comprises : — 

1st.  Clianffes  in  tl&e  blood-Tessels  and  eirenlation* 

2nd.  Bzndation  of  flnid  and  of  blood-oorpuseles 
ttom  tbe  Tessels ;  and 

3rd.  Cluuiffes  in  tbe  inflamed  tissues. 

Though  thus  separated  for  purposes  of  description,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  changes  occur  in  succes- 
sion in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  all  go  on  together. 

I.  cHAiroBs  nr  tbb  b&oob-vbbsb&b  abtb 
CZBCmbiiiTZOir.  —Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  cir- 
culation are  essential  to  the  existence  of  inflammation, 
both  in  vascular  and  in  non-vascular  tissues.  In  the  latter, 
which  comprise  the  cornea  and  cartilage,  they  take  place 
in  the  adjacent  vessels  from  which  theee  ti^^^Tv^^  ^<&tvn^ 
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their  nutritive  supply.  Their  nature  may  be  studied  in 
the  mesentery  of  a  frog  which  has  been  curarised ;  and 
they  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — 

The  first  eflfect  of  injury  of  the  mesentery— ^^mere  ex- 
posure to  the  air  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose — ^is  to 
cause  dilatation*  of  the  arteries,  which  gradually  extends 
to  the  veins  and  capillaries.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
commences  at  once,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  contrac- 
tion. It  steadily  and  slowly  increases  for  about  twelve 
hours,  and  is  accompanied  also  by  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  become  more  or  less 
tortuous.  It  affects  the  arteries  chiefly,  then  the  veins, 
and  the  capillaries  but  slightly.  This  enlargement  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  associated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  with  an  acceleration  in  the  flow  of  blood ;  this, 
however,  rarely  lasts  more  than  an  hour,  and  is  followed 
by  a  considerable  retardation  in  the  circulation,  the 
vessels  still  remaining  dilated. 

Pulsation  is  now  evident  in  the  smallest  arteries  ;  and 
the  stream  is  slow  enough  to  allow  of  the  distinction  of 
individual  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries  and  smaller  veins 
— perhaps  even  in  the  arterioles. 

It  has,  however,  long  been  known  that  the  acceleration 
of  the  blood-flow  in  an  injured  part — the  so-called  deter- 
mination of  blood,  which  was  so  correctly  described  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  0.  J.  B.  Williams — is  not 
constant,  and  often  subsides  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
Cohnheim  consequently  states  that  dilatation  of  vessels 
with  increased  velocity  of  the  blood-current  ensuing  imme- 
diately after  the  infliction  of  an  injury  are  accidental.  In 
some  cases  they  are  followed  by  contraction,  after  which 
dilatation  with  slowed  stream  commences.  This  dilatation 
with  diminished  velocity,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  on 
slowly,  is  constant,  and  permanent  so  long  as  the  cause 


*  With  certain  irritants,  as  ammonia,  a  short  contraction  of  the 
arterioles  may  be  the  first  result. 
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acts,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  essential  yascnlar  change 
of  inflammation. 

Returning  to  the  observation  of  the  frog's  mesentery — 
the  retardation  of  the  circulation  in  the  dilated  vessels  is 
sometimes  seen  to  take  place  somewhat  suddenly,  and  is 
usually  first  observable  in  the  veins.  As  the  stream  gets 
slower,  white  corpuscles  are  seen  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  plasmatic  layer  in  the  smaller  Telns — rolling  slowly 
along,  sticking  here  and  there,  and  finally  coming  to  a 
standstill — until  these  vessels  are  lined  by  them  as  with  a 
spheroidal  epithelium  (see  Fig.  79),  often  more  than  one  cell 
in  thickness.  Some  stick  also  in  the  capillaries.  The  time  at 
which  this  occurs  varies  greatly  ;  it  is  the  earlier  the  more 
severe  the  injury.  This  narrowing  of  the  veins  by  layers 
.of  leucocytes,  among  which  there  are  no  red  corpuscles, 
increases  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  which  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  both  on  this  account  and  because  the 
damage  is  becoming  greater ;  and  the  red  corpuscles,  with 
some  white,  accumulate  in  the  capillaries,  which  appear  as 
if  distended  by  a  red  injection-mass.  Actual  measurement, 
however,  shows  that  they  are  but  little  larger  than 
natural.  After  a  time,  all  onward  movement  ceases  in 
the  capillaries,  and  their  contents  sway  to  and  fro  with 
the  pulse.  This  is  the  stage  of  oscillation;  and  it  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  stasis,  in  which  no  movement  of  any 
kind  occurs.  Finally,  tbrombosis  or  coagulation  may 
take  place,  but  not  until  the  capillary  walls  are  dead. 
Thrombosis  puts  an  end  to  that  escape  of  corpuscles  from 
the  vessels  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  paragraph. 

II.  BscAPB  or  nvzB  Ain>  or  b&ood-co&- 

nrsc&BS  rsOM  TBB  VBSSB&S.-^The  circulatory 
and  vascular  changes  have  been  described  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  if  they  were  the  only  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Soon  after  the 
veins  become  lined  by  white  corpuscles,  the  field  becomes 
more  and  more  obscured  by  the  presence  of  small  round 
cells  in  the  substance  of  the  mesentery.  At  even  an 
earlier  period,  though  the  microscope  does  not  sho^  \^ 
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the  fluid  whicH  natnrally  escapes  from  the  vessels  increases 
greatly  in  quantity,  and  changes  in  quality.  So  soon  as 
the  lymphatics  become  unable  to  carry  it  off,  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  and  causes  swelling 
of  the  mesentery.  These  finally  become  insufficient  to 
hold  it,  and  it  escapes  on  the  surface  together  with  a 
number  of  the  small  round  cells.  Here  a  coagulnm 
forms  consisting  of  flbrin,  small  round  cells,  and  some  red 
blood-corpuscles.  The  false  membrane  can  be  removed, 
and  the  field  cleared  for  observation,  until  another  mem- 
brane forms. 

a.  Source  of  fbe  Vew  Cells. — If  a  small  vein 
lined  by  leucocytes  be  carefully  watched,  the  following 
changes  will  be  seen — perhaps  at  once,  perhaps  not  for 
some  time.  Some  of  the  leucocjrtes  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  wall  gradually  sink  into  it,  and  pass  through  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Yarious  stages  of  their  passage 
may  be  observed.  At  first,  small  button-shaped  elevations 
appear  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  vessel.  These  gradually 
increase  until  they  assume  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bodies 
which  still  adhere  by  their  small  ends  to  the  vessel- wall. 
Ultimately,  the  small  pedicle  of  protoplasm  by  which  they 
are  attached  gives  way,  and  the  passage  is  complete,  the 
corpuscle  remaining  free  outside  the  vessel,  A  similar 
escape  takes  place,  but  to  a  less  extent,  from  the  capillaries. 

In  most  inflammations  the  escape  of  white  corpuscles 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  red ;  but  in  the  most  severe, 
in  which  stagnation  is  induced  in  a  large  number  of 
capillaries,  the  usual  state  of  affairs  may  be  reversed. 
From  such  capillaries  red  corpuscles  almost  alone  pass 
out,  occupy  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  give  the 
exudation  a  hsemorrhagic  character ;  whereas,  if  the  blood 
is  in  motion,  most  red  coipuscles  pass  through  the  inflamed 
area  whilst  the  stickier  white  adhere  to  the  wall.  Inten- 
sity of  injury  and  vascularity  (^.e.,  number  of  capillaries) 
determine  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  exuda- 
tion. They  pass  out  chiefly  from  the  capillaries,  and 
/Several  often  escape  in  quick  succession  from  one  spot. 
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giviiig  rise  to  »  red  spot,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
pnnotiform  hajmorrhage.  No  ruptnre  of  vesBel  oocQrs.ae 
maj  be  showii  by  injection. 

Both  red  and  wliite  corpuscles  at  first  remain  near  the 
Tessela  vhenoe  they  have  escaped ;  bnt  they  are  pushed 
away  by  other  corpuBclea,  washed  away  by  the  escaping 
fluid,  and  the  white  corpuscle B  move  away  by  their  peonliar 
power  of  locomotion.  Thus  they  may  ultimately  be  found 
for  from  their  sc 


Subatlaneoai  Kisw  so 
One  of  Sprcadine  Oariff. 

lencooyteB  (!)  which  are  oacBping  ft«a1y  Bound  the 
artery  (below)  there  are  none.  Mbji;  leacocytes  out- 
side uie  vesBela  have  iucreased  In  eize.    x  200. 

But  are  white  blood-corpusoles  the  only  sonrce  of  those 
namberless  cells  of  embryonic  appearance  which  crowd  the 
tissnes  in  every  iDflammation  other  than  the  most  trivial  F 
Vircbow  advanced  the  view  that  they  all  arose  bs  imxUJL- 
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plication  of  connectiye-tissne  corpuscles.  Dr.  W.  Addison, 
in  1842,  inferred  from  his  observations  that  leucocytes 
passed  through  the  vessel-walls  and  became  pus-cells;  and, 
in  1846,  Dr.  Augustus  Waller  actually  saw  them  escaping^ 
and  described  and  made  drawings  of  the  process.  Botk 
concladed  that  the  escaped  corpuscles  became  pus-ceUs; 
but  their  observations  were  unheeded,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  process  was  rediscovered  by  Cohnheim,  in  1867, 
that  escape  of  blood-corpuscles  came  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant pla.ce  in  the  pathology  of  inflammation.  Cohnheim 
now  asserts  that  all  new  cells  formed  in  the  tissues  as  a 
direct  result  of  injury,  are  escaped  white  corpuscles  which 
have  migrated  to  the  spot  at  which  they  may  be  found. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Strieker  and  his  pupils, 
proof  after  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  has  been 
given.  The  last  stronghold  of  those  who  uphold  the 
origin  of  these  cells  from  multiplying  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  was  the  non-vascular  tissues,  and  especially 
the  cornea.  Bottcher  showed  that  after  slight  central 
injuries  of  the  cornea,  which  caused  no  affection  of  the 
surrounding  vessels,  the  sites  of  the  corneal  corpuscles  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  occupied  by  clumps  of  embryonic 
cells  which  he  believed  could  have  been  formed  only  by 
multiplication  of  the  fixed  cells.  Cohnheim  pointed  out 
that  the  new  cells  might  be  leucocytes  which  had  migrated 
from  the  conjunctival  sac;  and  Senftleben  proved  that  this 
was  their  source.  With  chloride  of  zinc  solution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  kill  the  corpuscles  in  a  small  central  area  of  the 
cornea  without  affecting  the  marginal  vessels,  and  also 
without  destroying  the  dense  anterior  corneal  lamina; 
under  these  circumstances  the  spot  remains  clear,  and  no 
clumps  of  embryonic  cells  are  found.  But,  if  the  spot 
irritated  is  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  vessels  here 
dilate,  and  it  becomes  cloudy  from  infiltration  with  leuco- 
cytes. And,  if  to  central  injury  not  affecting  the  vessels  a 
out  or  stitch  through  the  anterior  lamina  is  added,  opacity 
results  from  infiltration  of  corpuscles  from  the  conjuno- 
tival  sac. 
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It  will  be  seen,  later  on,  that  all  functions  of  inflamed 
parts  are  depressed ;  it  is  therefore,  d  priori,  unlikely  that 
the  cells  of  an  inflamed  part  would  at  once  begin  to  mul- 
tiply. If  a  cornea,  or  other  piece  of  tissue,  of  which  the 
cells  are  suspected  of  multiplication,  be  cut  out,  kept  for 
days — to  ensure  its  being  dead — ^then  rendered  aseptic 
and  placed  in  the  peritoneum  or  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a 
living  animal,  all  the  appearances  of  multiplication  will 
be  found.  Lastly,  prolonged  observation  (8  or  9  days)  of 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  toad's  tongue  (Dowdes- 
well)  ^as  shown  the  absence  of  all  except  degenerative 
changes.  It  seems  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  Cohn- 
heim*s  view  is  correct — viz.,  that  all  new  cells  found  in 
inflamed  tissues  as  a  direct  result  of  the  injury  which 
caused  the  process  are  escaped  blood-corpuscles.  In  the 
less  acute  forms  we  find  also  cells  which  are  formed  by 
regenerative  processes  going  on  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues ; 
but  these  moist  be  sharply  distinguished  from  those  of 
inflammatory  origin  (p.  266). 

p0  Sxudation  of  Fluid. — As  before  stated,  one  of  the 
earliest  effects  of  the  vascular  changes  in  inflammation, 
is  increased  exudation  of  fluid.  Something  of  this  was. 
noted  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  inflamed 
mesentery,  but  other  experiments  show  much  more. 
Lassar  tied  a  canula  into  a  large  lymphatic  of  each  hind- 
leg  of  a  dog,  stopped  the  circulation  in  one  leg,  and 
dipped  it  into  water  at  54°  C,  thereby  exciting  acute  in- 
flammation. On  removing  the  fillet  the  lymph-stream 
from  the  canula  at  once  exceeded  the  normal,  and  soon 
reached  eight  times  that  on  the  sound  side.  At  first  the 
fluid  was  clear;  but  after  a  time  white  corpuscles  in 
increasing  numbers  made  it  cloudy,  and  red  corpuscles 
were  found  in  small  numbers.  Swelling  of  the  foot  began 
while  the  flow  of  lymph  was  free,  evidently  because  the  • 
exudation  was  too  rapid  to  be  Conveyed  away  by  the 
lymph-channels,  even  when  fully  dilated.  Later  in  the 
experiment  the  flow  diminished,  partly  because  exudation 
diminished  as  pressure  rose,  and  partly  fromco^i^gOL\».\k<^^ 
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in  and  blocking  of  lymphatics.  The  lymph  collected 
differed  from  the  exndation-floid  in  mechanical  hyperemia 
in  containing  a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  albumen, 
more  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  in  having  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  coagulation.  This  latter  property  is 
partly  due  to  the  greater  number  of  white  corpuscles 
which  it  contains.  The  lymph  differed  from  liquor  san- 
guinis in  containing  distinctly  less  albuminous  material. 
The  composition  of  inflammatory  effusion,  however,  is  not 
constant.  In  the  most  acute  inflaibmations  it  contains  a 
large  number  of  red  corpuscles ;  in  less  severe,  white 
corpuscles  are  in  great  excess  of  red.  The  more  severe  the 
process,  the  more  nearly  does  the  fluid  approach  plasma 
in  its  composition  and  tendencies;  whilst  in  the  less 
severe  it  becomes  very  like  the  fluid  in  mechanical 
hypersBmia. 

III.  CKAjroBS  nr  tbb  uhwlaxmd  tzssvbb.— 

It  has  now  been  determined  that  no  increased  activity,  no 
multiplication  of  tissue-elements,  occurs  as  a  part  of  the 
process  of  inflammation  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,,  the 
process  leads  everywhere  to  depression  of  vitality,  dege- 
neration and  death.  The  destructive  efiect  of  many 
inflammations  renders  this  tendency  only  too  obvious. 
Lister  long  ago  gave  the  following  proofs  of  depressed 
vitality  in  an  inflamed  part  from  the  earliest  stages : — 
The  blood  tends  to  behave  as  it  does  in  contact  with 
dead  tissue ;  very  slight  irritation  paralyses  the  pigment- 
cells  of  the  frog's  skin;  more  severe  injury  paralyses 
muscular  fibres,  for  a  dilated  arteriole  in  an  inflamed  area 
will  not  contract  when  a  needle  is  drawn  across  it ;  ciliary 
action  becomes  excited,  and  speedily  ceases  under  irrita- 
tion ;  the  superficial,  feebler  epidermic  cells  die  and 
separate  after  slight  injury,  which  the  deeper  ones  survive. 
•  Lister's  views  as  to  the  nature  of  inflammation  were  at 
the  time  rejected,  because  they  would  not  fit  in  with  the 
cellular  theory  of  Yirchow,  which  required  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  tissues. 
The  belief  that  the  cells  in  inflamed  tissues  originated 
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by  multiplication  of  the  tissue-elements  was  supported  by 
the  fact  that  clamps  of  small  round  cells  were  always 
found  in  the  positions  normally  occupied  by  the  tissue- 
corpuscles.  But  these  lie  in  spaces,  and  migrating 
leucocytes  naturally  take  the  easiest  course  open  to  them 
and  invade  these  spaces.  This  is  proved  by  the  insertion 
of  aseptic  pieces  of  dead  tissue  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  or  peritoneum  of  a  living  animal ;  all  the  appear- 
ances of  inflammation  will  be  produced  in  it,  though 
obviously  its  own  cells  cannot  have  multiplied. 

When  Senftleben,  with  chloride  of  zinc,  destroyed  all 
cells  in  the  centre  of  a  cornea  without  admitting  any 
white  corpuscles  to  the  area,  the  part  remained  quite 
clear.  On  the  third  day  microscopic  examination  showed 
that  the  corneal  corpuscles  around  the  damaged  area  were 
shooting  processes  into  it ;  nuclei  appeared  on  the  pro- 
cesses, protoplasm  collected  around  them,  and  branched 
cells  formed,  which  again  threw  out  regenerative  pro- 
cesses ;  and  thus  the  corneal  corpuscles  were  completely 
restored.  Had  leucocytes  been  admitted  to  the  corneal 
tissue,  controversy  would  have  arisen  as  to  whether  they 
also  did  not  spring  from  the  corneal  cells  by  multiplica- 
tion ;  but,  inflammatory  phenomena  being  prevented,  the 
regenerative  processes  could  be  studied  alone.  In  other 
tissues  also  regenerative  processes  occur — the  more  resis- 
tant elements  endeavouring  to  make  good  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  tissue ;  but  such  attempts  are  found  only  in 
chronic  and  subsiding  inflammations.  In  these. we  must 
be  prepared  to  find  evidence  of  cell-multiplication,  but  not 
as  a  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation.  Injury,  which 
causes  and  fosters  the  latter,  tends  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  regeneration  ;  the  more  intense  the  inflammation, 
the  less  likely  is  evidence  of  regeneration  to  be  found. 

TBS  aSSBWTZAZi  IbMBZOV  OV  ZimJLMMATZOir. 

— ^Having  thus  briefly  described  the  succession  of  changes 
which  occur  in  the  process  of  inflammation,  it  remains  to 
consider  how  an  injury  can  produce  them.  It  has  been  held 
to  cause  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood,  oi  t\i<^  M\a»v)L^<«^) 
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of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  blood-vessels.    On  one,  or  other, 
or  all  of  these  parts  it  necessarily  must  act. 

Lister  ("  On  the  Early  Stages  of  Inflammation,"  Phil. 
Trans.,  1858)  showed  that  an  irritant  did  not  act  through 
the  blood,  for  momentary  approximation  of  a  hot  iron 
could  afibct  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  fluid.  More- 
over we  can  see  the  circulation  going  on  normally  round  a 
microscopic  inflammation,  whilst  corpuscles  entering  this 
region  tend  to  stick  to  each  other  and  to  the  vessel- walls 
(p.  261);  but,. if  they  get  through  the  part,  they  go  on 
towards  the  heart  quite  normally.  Further,  blood  drawn 
from  an  inflamed  area  behaves  exactly  like  that  from 
other  parts. 

The  tissue-elements  are  certainly  aflected  in  cases  due 
to  obvious  external  injury,  but  not  necessarily,  as  shown 
by  Cohnheim's  experiment  of  rendering  a  part  anaemic, 
washing  out  its  vessels  with  irritating  solutions,  and  then 
allowing  blood  again  to  flow  through  the  part ;  when  all 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  ensued.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  produce  inflammation  by  injury  of  the  vessels 
alone ;  on  the  other  hand,  Senftleben*s  experiments  on  the 
cornea  (p.  263)  show  that  injury  of  a  non-vascular  tissue 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  aflect  vessels,  is  not 
followed  by  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

Sensory  and  vaso-motor  nerves  must  often  be  afEected 
by  irritants,  and  no  doubt  have  their  share  in  producing 
those  variations  in  calibre  and  flow  which  often  precede 
the  essential  phenomena  of  inflammation.  But  as  all 
these  latter  occur  with  perfect  regularity  in  a  part  of 
which  everything  except  the  main  artery  and  vein  are 
divided,  nerves  cannot  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
process. 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  vessel-wall.  That  this  is 
affected  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  all  the  early  phenomena 
of  inflammation  are  vascular ;  that  injury  of  vessels  alone 
(Cohnheim)  causes  these  phenomena ;  that  injury  of  tis- 
sues alone  (Senftleben)  does  not  cause  them.  Further, 
Myneck  has  shown  that  stasis  may  be  produced  in  the 
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frog's  web  in  which  milk  or  defibriuated  blood  is  circulat- 
ing in  place  of  normal  blood ;  and  also  that  in  vessels,  the 
vitality  of  which  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  in- 
jection of  metallic  poisons,  nu  such  stasis  can  be  produced. 
In  all  spontaneous  inflammations  the  cause  is  probably 
carried  to  the  part  by  the  blood,  and  acts  first  upon  the 
vessels,  later  upon  the  tissues. 

Later  investigations  have  therefore  confirmed  Lister's 
conclusion  in  1858 — viz.,  that  the  essential  lesion  of  inflam- 
mation was  a  cl&anffe  in  tl&e  Tessel-wall  resulting  from 
an  injury,  which  increased  the  friction  naturally  offered  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  was  a  step  towards  death. 
There  is  no  detectable  structural  alteration  of  the  vessel, 
however,  so  Cohnheim  speaks  of  the  change  as  "  mole-, 
enlar,"  and  regards  it  as  possibly  chemicd.1  in  nature.  To 
cover  all  that  we  now  know  of  the  escape  of  fluid  and 
corpuscles,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  molecular 
change  not  only  increases  the  friction  between  the  blood 
and  the  vessel-wall,  but  also  that  it  renders  the  latter 
more  porous. 

BZPXhajrATzov  or  tbb  mzc&oscopzc  pbb- 
woMsiTA  or  ABVAircnro  zxrrxiAiisMATzoB'.— 

When  eontraotlon  of  arterioles  is  the  flrst  effect  of  an 
irritant,  it  is  probably  due  to  its  action  as  a  direct  stimu- 
lant of  the  vessel-wall. 

Bilatatlon  wltb  acceleration  of  flow  may  probably 
occur  in  two  ways.  Irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  is  well 
known  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  in  its  own 
area  of  distribution,  but  "heightened  arterial  tonus  else- 
where. The  action  of  an  irritant  not  sufficiently  intense 
at  once  to  directly  affect  the  vessels,  will  stimulate  the 
sensory  nerves  and  cause  this  reflex  local  dilatation.  The 
arterioles  dilate  and,  the  blood-pressure  being  maintained, 
admit  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  normal  to  their 
capillaries,  which  cannot  dilate  proportionally.  The 
blood-pressure  in  the  capillary  areas  is,  ceteria  paribus, 
increased  as  the  cross-section  of  the .  supplying  arterioles 
increases.      Under  these  circumstances  accelQra.t\Q\i  ol 
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stream  will  accompany  dilatation  of  vessels.  The  walls 
of  the  latter,  being  nninjured,  may  contract  after  snch 
dilatation.  But  Cohnheim  found  that  the  same  phe- 
nomena occurred  in  the  frog's  tongue,  after  section  of 
everything  except  the  lingual  arteries  and  veins.  They 
are  then  due,  perhaps,  to  direct  action  of  the  irritant  upon 
the  vessel,  impairing  the  contractility  of  its  muscle,  but 
not  injuring  the  endothelium  severely.  Dilatation  of 
arteries  diminishes  the  resistance,  injury  of  endothelium 
increases  it.  If  the  former  is  in  excess  of  the  latter,  the 
above  phenomena  will  occur.  They  are  not  seen  in  s,evere 
injuries,  nor  from  the  slow  action  of  croton-oiL  on  a  part. 

Bilatatlon  wlfb  Setardatlon  of  Flow. — Retardation 
soon  follows  upon  acceleration,  though  the  driving  force 
continues  unaltered  and  no  contraction  of  vessels  has 
occurred.  Almost  the  only  conceivable  cause  of  slowing 
is,  therefore,  increased  local  resistance,  due  to  alteration 
in  the  vessel^wall.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
molecular  d&anre.  Resistance,  and  therefore  retarda- 
tion, increases  with  the  alteration  of  vessel-wall  until 
stasis  and  even  fbrombosis  are  reached. 

Bseape  of  Contents  of  Vessels. — Normally,  the  vessels 
permit  the  escape  of  the  constituents  of  healthy  lymph, 
cerebro-spinal  Quid,  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  pleura, 
&c.  These  differ  from  each  other  markedly,  and  we  do 
not  know  why;  but  directly  an  inflammation  sets  in  the 
normal  fluid  of  the  part  is  changed  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  process  (p.  265) — ^the  quantity  of  albumen 
rises,  the  tendency  to  coagulate  increases,  white  corpuscles 
appear  in  increasing  numbers,  red  are  found  in  the  exu- 
dation still  later,  and  are  in  great  excess  in  the  most 
severe  forms  of  the  disease.  All  this  is  attributed  to  the 
molecular  elianret  which  renders  the  passage  out  of 
albuminous  (colloid)  bodies  more  easy,  as  has  been  shown 
by  injecting  solutions  of  such  bodies ;  though  the  vessels 
bore  the  normal  blood-pressure  without  bursting,  even 
after  red  corpuscles  had  escaped.  The  words  migrratlon 
and  diapedesis  are  unfortunate,  insomuch  as  the  blood- 
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corpuscles  seem  to  take  no  active  part  in  their  escape. 
Amoeboid  movements  of  red  corpuscles  are  unknown,  and 
have  never  been  seen. in  the  white  whilst  within  the 
vessels.  The  forms  assumed  by  the  latter  during  their 
escape  suggest  that  they  are  forced  through  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  fluid  which  is  also  escaping.  This  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  active  migration  is  at  once  stopped  by 
compressing  the  supplying  artery.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  are  forced  through  by  increased 
blood-pressure ;  this  is  diminished  in  the  capillaries  and 
veins  of  an  inflamed  area  in  proportion  as  the  circulation 
is  slowed  by  the  unusual  resistance  which  it  has  had  to 
overcome.  Cohnheim  uses  the  term  "  filtration"  to  de- 
scribe the  process ;  he  says,  "  Change  of  filter  means 
change  of  filtrate."  The  practical  application  of  the  above 
is  either  to  lessen  arterial  pressure  in  inflamed  parts,  or  to 
counterbalance  it  by  uniform  support  of  the  tissues. 

Bestmctlon  of  tissue  is  due  to  the  damage  done  to 
the  elements  of  the  part  by  the  injury,  to  abnormal 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  from  exudation,  and  to 
imperfect  blood-supply  in  the  more  advanced  stages. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  leucocytes  actually  destroy 
tissue;  perhaps  their  only  function  is  the  removal  of 
parts  which  are  dead. 

BXP&AiTATzoir  or  TBB  ciiXirzcAXi  Bzcnrs  or 

nrrXhAJmCiLTZOir.— These  are  Eedness,  Heat,  Swell- 
ing, Fain,  and  Impaired  Function. 

Redness  and  Beat  may  be  taken  together,  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  part 
in  a  unit  of  time.  As  a  rule,  this  is  greater  than  normal, 
the  excess  being  most  marked  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
process,  when  the  part  is  bright-red  and  hot.  Then  its 
vessels  are  fully  dilated,  and  the  resistance  but  little  in- 
creased. As  ihe  resistance  grows,  from  more  marked 
molecular  change  and  from  pressure  of  increasing  exuda- 
tion, the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  part  is 
diminished.  Cohnheim  measured  the  blood  returning 
through  both  femoral  veins  after  inflammation  ha^  V^^^-cl 
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exerted  in  one  foot  of  a  dog.  At  first  the  delivery  on  the 
injured  side  was  excessive,  sometimes  more  than  twice 
normal ;  but  when  diffuse  suppuration  or  sloughing  was 
induced,  the  delivery  became  markedly  less  than  normal. 
Coldness  must  go  with  such  a  state  of  matters ;  and  the 
part  will  be  bluish  if  its  vessels  are  dilated  and  full,  but 
mottled  or  pale  if  they  are  compressed  by  exudation.  In 
most  inflammations  the  internal  and  external  resistances 
to  the  circulation  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  dilatation,  and  the  blood-pressure  is  kept  up  ;  conse- 
quently, the  delivery  from  the  veins  remains  excessive 
throughout,  and  the  part  is  red  and  hot.  Both  redness 
and  heat  may  be  concealed  by  thickness  of  normal  tissues 
over  the  inflamed  part.  An  inflamed  foot  may  be  several 
degrees  hotter  than  its  fellow,  but  it  is  never  so  hot  as  the 
rectum :  an  inflamed  pleura  is  never  hotter  than  its  fellow, 
but  may  be  colder.  The  rise  of  temperature  is  due  merely 
to  more  rapid  circulation  of  arterial  blood :  excess  of  heat 
is  not  produced  in  the  part.  Increased  nutritive  exchange 
is  required  to  produce  hcjat ;  depression  of  function,  de- 
generation, death  and  absorption,  have  not  this  effect. 

Swelling,  beyond  the  most  trivial,  due  to  dilated  ves- 
sels, arises  from  exudation  of  fluid  and  corpuscles.  It 
may  be  entirely  owing  to  fluid,  as  in  hydrocele ;  or  en- 
tirely owing  to  small  round  cells,  the  fluid  having  been 
absorbed,  as  in  orchitis.  It  varies  in  amount  with  the 
distensibility  of  the  part,  being  most  marked  in  such  as 
the  scrotum  and  eyelids,  least  so  in  bone.  When  due  to 
fluid  (oedema)  the  affected  part  "  pits,'*  unless  it  is  very 
tensely  stretched.  Swelling  from  cell-infiltration  is  firm, 
does  not  pit,  and  is  sometimes  called  **  solid  oedema.*' 
Swelling  may  be  absent  in  cases  of  slight  inflammation, 
in  which  the  lymphatics  suffice  to  carry  away  the  in- 
creased exudation. 

Pain  is  due  to  pressure  of  the  effusion  on  nerve- 
endings  ;  perhaps  also  to  chemical  irritation  of  them.  It 
is  greater  the  more  sensitive  and  the  more  rigid  the  part, 
and  the  more  rapid  the  effusion  into  it,  as  is  seen  in 
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acute  suppuration  in  a  digital  tendon-sheath.  It  is 
often  throbbing  from  the  increase  of  tension  with  each 
heart-stroke.  The  effect  of  pressure  in  producing  pain 
is  well  shown  by  allowing  an  inflamed  part  to  hang 
down. 

Impaired  ftmotlon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  eyery  tissue 
is  injured  by  inflammation. 

VASzaTZBS  or  ixtfaammatioit.—- The  process 
of  inflammation  is  always  that  which  has  been  described 
on  pp.  258-266,  no  matter  what  injury  may  have  been  its 
cause;  but  we  find,  both  experimentally  and  clinically, 
that  the  exudations  produced  by  injuries  of  different  in- 
tensity acting  for  different  periods  of  time,  vary  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  a  useful  classification  upon  this  basis.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  first  effect  of  injury  as  regards 
exudation  was  to  increase  the   quanity   of  fluid  which 
escaped  from  the  vessels,  and  to  render  it  more  albumi- 
nous ;  then,  whilst  the  rise  in  quantity  of  albuminous 
constituents  continued,  leucocytes  appeared  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  the  fluid  became  more  and  more  coagulable  ; 
with  the  leucocytes  came  a  few  red  corpuscles,  and  these 
in  the  most  intense  inflammations,  were  vastly  in  excess 
of  the  white.    These  differences  in  the  exudation  may  be 
found  in  passing  from  the  spreading  edge  towards  the 
centre  of  an  inflammation  such  as  that  which  constitutes 
spreading  traumatic  gangrene.    There  is  no  break  in  the 
continoity  of  its  production ;  the  passage  fram  serous  to 
hssmorrhagic  occurs  gradually  and  parijpassu  with  in- 
creasing intensity    of  the  injury.      Consequently,  the 
following  **  varieties"  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  steps 
in  the  process  of  inflammation  due  to  variations  in  (1)  the 
resisting  power  of  the  tissues,  (2)  the  intensity  of  the 
cause,  and  (3)  the  duration  of  its  action. 

Serous  Inftammattone. — ^As  a  result  of  slight  injury, 
the  normal  transudation  from  the  vessels  is  increased  in 
quantity,  and  contains  excess  of  albumen,  but  very 
few  leucocytes.  Conseqiiently,  it  does  not  coagulate  or 
only  a  few  flakes  form.    The  best  exampl^a  Obt^  OcctQ»TCi& 
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effusions  into  serous  cavities — the  pleura,  joints,  or  tunica 
vaginalis  (hydrocele).  An  effusion  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  also  in  the  substance  of  a  part,  constituting 
"  inflammatory  oedema."  Such  a  part  is  swollen,  "  pits" 
on  pressure  (unless  very  tense),  and  the  tissue  is  found  to 
contain  excess  of  fluid.  In  impoverished  states  of  the 
blood,  especially  when  the  albumen  is  diminished,  inflam- 
matory exudations,  even  when  the  process  is  of  consider- 
able intensity,  are  liable  to  be  serous.  In  more  intense 
inflammations  also,  where  the  emigration  of  blood-cor- 
puscles is  not  fully  established,  as  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  process,  and  when  the  injury  to  the  vessels,  although 
severe,  is  rapid  and  transient  in  its  action,  as  that  caused 
by  heat  and  blistering  agents,  the  effusion  is  often  a  clear 
and  only  slightly  coagulable  liquid.  With  more  severe 
damage  the  percentages  of  albumen,  fibrinogen  and  white 
corpuscles  increase,  and  fibrin  forms  in  increasing  quan- 
tity. Networks  of  fibrin  are  frequent  in  the  meshes  of 
inflamed  connective  tissue ;  and  large  flakes  of  it  may 
come  away  in  otherwise  serous  effusions.  These  inflam- 
mations are  called  sero-flbrlnous  and  lead  on  to  the  next 
class. 

l^brlnous  InflammatloBUi. — In  these  the  exudation 
is  still  more  richly  albuminous  and  contains  more  leuco- 
cytes ;  it  consequently  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
coagulate,  and  "  lymph'*  forms  on  the  inflamed  surface  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  The  proportion 
of  fluid  to  lymph  present  in  the  inflamed  part  should  be 
small  to  justify  this  name.  The  most  typical  examples 
are  found  on  serous  membranes.  On  the  surface  of  the 
visceral  pleura,  for  example,  an  irritant  produces  redness 
from  dilatation  of  vessels  ;  then  follows  exudation  of  fluid 
and  leucocytes,  and  fibrin  forms  upon  the  surface  entan- 
gling leucocytes  in  its  meshes.  Fibrin  containing  leuco- 
cytes constitutes  **  lymph ;"  the  white  corpuscles  may  be 
very  numerous,  or  but  few  may  be  distinguishable  in  a 
granular  or  obscurely  fibrillated  matrix.  Lymph  may 
ztow  form  upon  the  opposed  surface  of  the  parietal  pleura, 
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whicli  becomes  infected  from  the  original  focus,  and  the 
two  patches  blend.  This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  formation 
of  an  "  adhesion" — i.e.,  a  band  of  connective  tissue  between 
the  two  surfaces.  Lymph,  formed  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  is  the  temporary  uniting  medium  in  healing  by  the 
first  intention ;  and  it  is  similar  lymph  which  "  glazes" 
the  surface  of  an  open  wound  a  few  hours  after  its  inflic- 
tion.  In  these  cases  the  fluid  escapes  from  the  free 
surface.  A  similar  exudation  occurs  into  connective 
tissue  as  a  result  of  chronic  slight  irritation  ;  the  fluid  is 
apparently  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  escapes ;  fibrin  probably 
forms,  but  is  soon  removed  by  the  agency  of  leucocytes 
which  crowd  the  tissue  and  replace  those  parts  of  it 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  primary  injury  and 
the  process  excited  by  it.  Such  an  inflammation  may 
end  in  absorption — some  leucocytes  wandering  into  lym- 
phatics and  re-entering  the  circulation ;  others,  together 
with  the  fibrin,  undergoing  fatty  changes  and  forming  an 
emulsion  which  is  similarly  absorbed. 

ProductiTe  XnflaminatloBui, — In  many  casei  the  in- 
flammatory process  ends  in  the  formation  of  new  tissue 
— ^inflammatory  connective  tissue ;  and  the  inflammation 
is  then  said  to  be  produotlTe.  In  this  case  any  flbrin 
present  disappears  before  the  leucocytes  which  crowd  into 
the  lymph  and  convert  it  into  a  tissue  of  closely  packed 
leucocytes  in  a  scanty  homogeneous  matrix.  To  supply 
this  with  nourishment,  vascular  loops  spring  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  inflamed  tissue  and  penetrate  into  the 
lymph  in  all  directions;  this  is  ^annlation-tlssae — 
ihe  presence  of  vessels  and  of  a  homogeneous  instead  of 
a  fibrinous  matrix  constituting  the  difference  between 
it  and  lymph.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  floor  of  a  healing  ulcer,  which  consists  of  this  tissue, 
the  young  cells  mass  themselves  round  the  apices  of 
capillary  loops,  all  of  which  project  towards  the  surface ; 
and  we  thus  get  the  floor  made  up  of  rounded  pro- 
jections, about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  are  called 
"  granulations."    (See  Fig.  82.)    The  pleuti/ul  jormaW-w^ 
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of  vetielt  u  et$entia.l  to  the  changes  which  thit  iitiue  under' 
goee  in  the  production  of  connective  titeue.  Id.  healing 
wonsds,  new  Teeaels  hare  been  found  protrading  from 
adj&ceot  oapiUaries  bj  the  end  of  the  second  daj 
(Wywodjoff). 

The  development  of  granalation  tiaane  into  counectdv^ 
tdaene  has  been  etadied  by  Ziegler,  who  placed  chambers 
formed  of  two  slightly  separated  cover- glaases,  in  the 
Bubcntaneous  tissue  of  dogs,  and  removed  them  at  vary- 
ing periods.  "Up  to  the  fifth  day  they  contained  ronnd 
cells— some  irith  one,  others  with  a  bi-  or  tri-partite 
nncleus ;  then  there  appeared  cella  twice  the  size  of 
leacocytes,  containing  a  large  vesicnlar  nnclene,  slightly 
contractile,  and  capable  of  ta,king  particles  into  their  Hnb- 
Btance.  These  are  often  called  epithelioid — a  bad  name. 
Ziegler  apeaks  of  them  as  formactTe  o«IU  or  flbroblasts, 
becanse  from  them  all  new  connecUve  tissue   develops. 

FiQ.  80. 


As  they  increase  in  nnmber  those  with  divided  nuolei 
disappear,  80  it  is  probable  that  the  fibroblasts  feed  upon 
degenerating  leucocytes.  ASai  the  twelfth  day  giant- 
cells  in  increasing  nnmbera  were  found,  formed  apparently 
at  the  expense  of  cells  in  their  neighbourhood — either  hy 
their  coalescence  or  by  their  degeneration  and  absorptioD 
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by  a  single  cell.  Many  giant-cells  degenerate,  bnt  some 
may  develop  into  connective  tissue.  This  tissue  is  thus 
formed: — the  fibroblasts  assume  very  various  shapes — 
pyriform,  spindle,  and  branched — and  are  closely  packed 
in  a  homogeneous  intercellular  substance.  The  protoplasm 
of  many  cells,  on  the  sides  of  the  nucleus  and  in  the  pro- 
cesses, fibrillates,  and  by  the  union  of  bundles  from 
different  cells  and  by  spread  of  the  process  to  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  we  get  wavy,  intercrossing  fascicuH 
of  fibres,  to  which  adhere  some  of  the  nuclei  of  the  original 
cells  with  a  little  protoplasm.    (Fig.  80.) 

This  new  connective  tissue  is  called  inflammatory  or 
•car-tUsue.  At  first  it  is  highly  vascular,  a  recent  scar 
being  redder  than  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  the  tendency 
to  contract  is  characteristic  of  this  new  fibrous  tissue,  and 
as  this  proceeds  vessels  disappear  and  the  scar,  in  the 
course  of  some  weeks  or  months,  becomes  white  as  com- 
pared with  surrounding  parts.  This  contraction  of  scar- 
tissue  may  produce  most  serious  results,  such  as  the 
gravest  deformities,  or  atrophy  of  the  essential  epithelial 
elements  of  glands.  (See  **  Interstitial  Nephritis"  and 
"  Cirrhosis  of  Liver.")  It  is  most  marked  where  the  tissues 
are  loose,  as  about  the  scrotum ;  and  it  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  process  of  healing,  which  ceases  in  a  callous 
ulcer  of  the  leg,  so  soon  as  infiltration  of  surrounding 
tissues  and  adhesion  to  deeper  parts  arrests  contrac- 
tion. A  scar  is  always  a  weak  point  in  the  system,  but 
a  tight  scar  is  always  irritable  and  very  liable  to  break 
down. 

But  granulation  tissue  frequently  does  not  develop 
into  scar-tissue.  Continuance  of  excessive  irritation, 
insufficient  development  of  vessels,  diminution  of  their 
lumina  (as  occurs  in  gummata),  too  dense  packing  of  the 
cells,  and  therefore  excessive  pressure  on  the  vessels, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  degeneration.  It  has  been  found 
that  imperfect  blood-supply  is  accompanied  by  hhe  deve- 
lopment of  giant-cells ;  they  are  found  in  all  truly  chronic 
inflammations.    Thus  the  typical  structure  of  a  tvi\^x<:3^ 
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is— a  giant-cell  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  formative 
(epithelioid)  cells,  whilst  outside  these  is  a  ring  of  ordinary 
leucocytes.  In  gummata,  lupoid  nodules,  &c.,  similar 
structures  are  frequent.  A  section  through  the  thickened 
synovial  membrane  in  a  case  of  chronic  arthritis  often 
shows  the  following  appearances : — Externally,  we  find 
ordinary  granulation  tissue,  perhaps  developing  into  scar- 
tissue  ;  passing  towards  the  joint  cavity,  we  find  next  a 
layer  of  formative  cells  in  which  giant-cells  become 
increasingly  numerous ;  yellow  spots  and  patches  of 
fatty  degeneration  now  become  frequent,  and  the  surface 
may  be  composed  of  granular  debris  in  which  cell-forms 
are  no  longer  distinguishable.  A  fluid  looking  like  thin- 
nish  pus  may  occupy  the  cavity;  it  contains,  however, 
but  few  pus-cells,  consisting  really  of  fatty  granules, 
formed  by  degeneration  of  the  superficial  cells,  suspended 
in  fluid.  This  is  chronic  **  suppuration"  in  the  knee,  and 
chronic  "  abscesses"  of  similar  nature  may  form  elsewhere, 
especially  in  connection  with  bone  (caries  of  vertebrae, 
&c.).  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  irritation  or  rise  in 
intensity  of  the  original  irritation  will  destroy  some  of  the 
cells  of  granulation  tissue  and  will  produce  inflammation 
of  it  with  free  escape  of  corpuscles  from  its  vessels— will 
cause  it  in  fact  to  "  break  down  into  pus."  This  is  best 
seen  when  the  surface  of  a  healing  aseptic  ulcer,  having  a 
serous  discharge  only,  is  acted  on  for  some  time  by  a  strong 
antiseptic ;  the  discharge  becomes  purulent. 

Interstitial  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammations  of 
solid  organs  of  which  the  manifestations  lie  chiefly  in  the 
connective  tissue ;  they  may  be  acute,  running  on  even  to 
suppuration,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  ordinary  productive 
inflammations.  In  parenobymatoas  inflammations  the 
epithelial  elements  of  the  organ  show  the  most  marked 
changes.  These  are  probably  of  a  degenerative  and 
necrotic  nature,  mixed  up  with  regenerative  processes. 
The  essential  lesion  of  the  inflammation  must,  of  course, 
be  of  the  vessels  in  the  connective  tissue. 

Snppnratlve  Znflammatloii. — This  is  a  very  common 
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form.  In  it  the  exudation  contains  the  same  elements 
as  in  the  fibrinons  exudation  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the 
process  is  that  no  coagulation  occurs,  no  lymph  forms 
and  vascularises ;  but  any  lymph  which  may  have  formed 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  inflammation  is  destroyed  when 
suppuration  sets  in.  The  irritant  is  more  intense  than 
that  required  to  produce  a  fibrinous  inflammation,  and  it 
is  essential  that  its  action  be  prolonged.  Serous  and 
fibrinous  stages  often  precede  the  suppurative,  showing 
that  they  are  minor  grades  of  the  process. 

Suppuration  may  occur  in  the  tissues  in  either  a  cir- 
cumscribed (abscess)  or  a  difPuse  form,  or  its  seat  may 
be  a  free  surface — mucous  membrane  or  skin.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  the  epithelium  is  destroyed  with  more  or  less  of 
the  subjacent  tissues,  the  process  is  called  uloeratloii,  but 
when  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium  remain,  it  is  a 
pun&lent  catarrb. 

Formation  of  an  Acute  Abscess. — ^When  a  suitable 
irritant  acts  upon  a  certain  spot  of  (say)  connective 
tissue,  escape  of  fluid  and  corpuscles,  chiefly  white,  begins, 
the  corpuscles  lying  in  greatest  numbers  round  the  small 
veins  (see  Fig.  79)  which  constitute  foci  of  round-celled 
infiltration.  The  infiltration  becomes  increasingly  denser 
and  spreads  by  migration  and  transportation  of  corpuscles 
until  the  various  foci  blend.  As  a  result  of  the  primary 
injury  and  of  the  secondary  nutritive  disturbance,  the 
tissue-elements  die,  soften  and  disappear  before  the  leu- 
cocytes. These  lie  so  thickly  in  the  centre  of  the  patch  as 
to  seem  to  be  almost  in  contact,  whilst  they  quickly 
become  few  and  far  between  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  the  centre  no  vessels  are  to  be  seen,  they  have  first  be- 
come thrombosed  and  then  have  softened  and  disappeared 
like  the  other  tissues.  No  new  vessels  form.  From  mutual 
pressure  and  from  absence  of  nutrition,  the  central  cells  die 
and  degenerate  together  with  the  intercellular  substance. 
Thus  is  formed  a  cavity,  bordered  by  still  living  infiltrated 
tissue,  which  contains  dead  leucocytes,  fluid  intercellular 
substance  and  exudation,  and  a  few  living  cells  which  ha:<^^ 
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recently  migrated  from  the  living  tissues.  By  thrombosis 
of  vessels  and  molecular  disintegration  of  the  cells  they 
supply,  by  migration  of  corpuscles  and  exudation  of  fluid 
into  the  newly  formed  space  the  process  spreads,  and 
always  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance — generally 
towards  some  free  surface,  upon  which  the  abscess  bursts. 
We  should  find  on  section  of  the  wall  of  a  spreading 
abscess  all  the  stages  of  inflammation — a  proof  of  the  pro- 
longed action  of  the  cause.  In  the  centre,  necrosis ;  and, 
in  succession  as  we  pass  outwards  from  this,  thrombosis, 
stasib,  retardation  of  flow  diminishing,  and  perhaps  giving 
place  to  acceleration,  before  the  normal  circulation  is 
reached.  With  retardation  begins  exudation  ;  much  of 
the  fluid  is  taken  off  by  lymphatics,  but  the  corpuscles 
accumulate  in  increasing  numbers,  and  red  join  the  white 
outside  the  vessels  as  the  centre  is  approached.  This 
account  explains  how  it  is  that  we  are  led  to  the  belief 
that  suppuration  has  occurred  when  over  a  deep-seated 
swelling  we  find  redness,  heat,  and  oedema — signs  of  an 
advancing  inflammation — developing. 

An  acute  abscess  almost  always  extends  until  it 
bursts  or  is  opened ;  then  tension,  a  great  cause  of  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation  is  relieved,  and  the  pus 
formed  escapes  together  with  its  original  cause.  If  the 
cavity  is  completely  drained  and  kept  at  rest,  and  the 
irritation  of  putrid  discharges  prevented,  the  round-celled 
infiltration  of  the  walls  speedily  vascularises,  and  they 
become  lined  by  granulation  tissue.  This  grows  and 
blends  across  the  cavity,  which  is  perhaps  rendered 
potential  by  falling  together  of  the  walls ;  and  then  it 
develops  into  scar-tissue,  and  thus  the  abscess  is  healed. 

BlAue  suppuratloii  is  exactly  the  same  process  going 
on  over  a  wide  area.  It  is  often  more  intense  than  when 
circumscribed,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
shreddy  sloughs  in  the  pus-'— molar  death  having  been  the 
effect  of  the  injury  on  some  portions  of  tissue. 

Piui  from  a  person  healthy  but  for  a  simple  abscess 
(laudable  pus),  is  a  thick,  creamy,  opaque,  yellow-white 
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fluid,  slightly  viscid,  having  a  faint  odour,  alkaline  re- 
action, and  specific  gravity  1030-1033.  It  contains  10-15 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  of  which  two-thirds  are  albumen, 
and  the  rest  fatty  matter  and  salts,  such  as  are  found  in 
blood.  On  standing  it  separates  into  a  dense  yellow  layer 
— ^pus-corpuscles,  and  a  clear  supernatant  fluid — liquor 
pvHs.  The  reason  why  this  exudation  does  not  coagulate 
is  unknown. 

Pns-corpusdles  are  spheroidal  bodies  about  ^ou^^  ^^^^ 
in  diameter — semi-transparent,  more  or   less  granular, 
motionless,  and  usually  con- 
taining a   bi-  or  tri-partite  *       Fig.  81. 
nucleus,    the    segments    of         a 
which  together  are  no  larger    ^     A 
than    the    original  nucleus.  ^  x*^     z^t^ 
Such    division    is    therefore              ^                W^     ^ 
regarded   as  evidence  of  de-       Pus-corpuscle*  as  seen  qfter 

generation    rather    than  of  Sffti^T-ofllSi '^c^T kdd'   . 
multiphcation  and  of  growth,    x  400. 

But  a  small  minority  of 
the  cells  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  leucocytes,  and 
perform  amcBboid  movements.  These  are  the  more 
recently  escaped  cells.  Acetic  acid  clears  up  the  cells, 
and  renders  obvious  the  often  obscure  nucleus  (Fig. 
81). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  pus  has  no  power  of  absorbing 
sloughs  or  sequestra ;  living  cells  are  required  for  this. 
A  bit  of  bone,  even  an  ivory  peg,  surrounded  by  granula- 
tion-tissue will  be  slowly  eroded ;  but  it  may  be  in  pus  for 
months  without  losing  weight,  and  suppuration  is  not  likely 
to  cease  until  it  is  removed.  The  prevention  of  suppura- 
tion is  therefore  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  cases  of  necrosis  and 
of  retention  of  foreign  bodies  (especially  absorbable  liga- 
tures) in  wounds. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely  in  the  case  of  an  acute 
abscess,  after  some  pus  has  formed  the  irritation  becomes 
80  slight  that  granulation  tissue  forms  round  the  fluid, 
and  develops  into  fibrous  tissue.    The  pus  ma.3  Wcl% 
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remain  encapsnled,  its  corpuscles  breaking  down  into 
fatty  debris ;  but  as  a  rule  the  fluid  part  is  absorbed,  and 
a  more  or  less  dry,  cheesy-looking  mass,  consisting  of  cell- 
debris  and  cholesterine  crystals,  is  left  in  the  capsule. 
The  mass  may  calcify.  Such  collections  may  lie  harmless 
in  the  tissues  for  years,  and  finally  become  the  centres  of 
fresh  suppuration.  These  changes  are  much  more  common 
in  chronic  abscesses. 

mceration. — We  have  seen  that  suppuration  in  the 
substance  of  tissues  produces  molecular  disintegration  of 
them ;  as  a  rule  no  distinct  slough  is  found  in  pus.  The 
same  molecular  destruction  eating  away  the  tissues  on  a 
free  surface  constitutes  ulceration.  Under  the  action  of 
an  irritant  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin  becomes 
soaked  with  fluid,  and  leucocytes  escape  in  numbers  from 
the  vessels  and  wander  even  into  the  epithelial  cells,  where 
they  seem  to  have  arisen  by  endogenous  multiplication. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  superficial  cells  do  not 
become  horny,  and  are  easily  brushed  ofE ;  or  the  original 
irritant  may  have  destroyed  their  vitality  and  cohesion, 
and  they  are  washed  away  by  escaping  fluid.  The 
rete  is  now  exposed,  and  irritation  of  the  deeper  tissues 
more  easy  by  slight  friction,  contact  with  chemical  irri- 
tants, putrid  discharges,  &c.  The  inflammatory  process 
becomes  more  intense,  the  escape  of  fluid  and  leucocytes 
freer,  and  stasis  and  thrombosis  occur  here  and  there. 
Death  of  portions  of  the  papillary^  layer  and  of  the  cover- 
ing epithelium  follows,  they  disintegrate  rapidly  and  come 
away  in  the  discharge.  The  process  spreads  by  the  pro- 
duction of  limited  stasis  and  death  of  tissue ;  if  the  stasis 
is  at  all  widespread,  a  visible  slough  will  result.  It  is 
common,  indeed,  to  see  tags  of  dead  tissue  adherent  to  the 
floor  of  a  spreading  ulcer ;  more  intense  irritation  will  at 
any  time  render  them  larger — transform  them  into 
"sloughs."  Ulceration  passes  insensibly  into  gangrene 
as  death  becomes  too  rapid  to  permit  molecular  disinte- 
gration of  the  dead  parts,  as  they  form,  by  degeneration 
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kad  tHe  action  of  lencocjtea.  The  discharge  in  the  spread- 
ing stage  conaieta  of  leucocjtes  and  debris  of  broken-dows 
tissae  soapended  in  fluid.    Like  the  edge  of  advancing 


A  Oranu  at  g  %  t/bc  — a  Layer  of  pus  6  Granu 
Iftt  on  t  asue  w  th  loopB  of  blood  V  saelfl  c  Com 
DiBD  ng  dtvfllopmant  of  the  gninulB  on  tiBBne  nto  a. 
fibrillated  Btructure.     x  300.     (BiudfleiBc.h.) 

Buppuration,  the  margin  of  a  spreading  nicer  eihibita  all 
the  st^ea  of  inflammation,  from  the  mildest  to  the  pro- 
duction of  molecular  death.    An  abscess  ia  often  described 
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as  a  closed  ulcer.  When  the  canses  of  the  inflammation  are 
removed,  the  round-celled  infiltration  of  the  floor  increases 
and  becomes  vascularised  into  granulation  tissue  (Fig.  82). 
Sloughs  are  thrown  ofE  by  the  eating  through  of  their 
connections  with  living  parts,  and  soon  the  base  becomes 
covered  with  "  granulations"  (p.  274).  These  are  bright 
red,  slightly  raised,  rounded  elevations,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pin's  head,  and  consist  of  cells  grouped  round  a 
capillary  loop.  They  contain  no  lymphatics  and  no  nerves, 
are  not  tender,  and  do  not  bleed  readily.  Departure  from 
this  type  indicates  disease  of  the  granulations. 

The  granulation  tissue  grows  either  by  multiplication 
of  its  cells,  or,  as  some  think,  by  vascularisation  of  leu- 
cocytes, which  continue  to  escape  from  the  newly  formed 
vessels,  under  the  irritation  of  exposure,  dressings,  &c. ; 
and  it  replaces  such  loss  of  tissue  as  has  occurred.  At  the 
same  time  all  infiltration  is  removed  from  the  edges,  and 
they  sink  gradually  into  the  base.  Epithelium  now  shoots 
in  from  the  epithelial  cells  at  the  margin,  and  three  zones 
can  often  be  distinguished  here — an  inner,  dry,  red  zone, 
where  the  cells  are  one  or  two  thick ;  then  a  wider  blue 
zone  where  they  are  thicker,  but  where  no  homy  cells 
exist ;  and  lastly,  an  opaque  white  ring  of  sodden  homy 
epithelium.  The  deeper  layers  of  the  granulation  tissue 
are  meanwhile  becoming  scar-tissue,  contracting  and 
drawing  together  the  edges  of  the  sore,  so  the  epithelium 
has  less  and  less  to  cover ;  and  finally  the  whole  surface 
is  skinned  over,  and  all  granulation  tissue  is  converted 
into  fibrous  tissue.  Contraction  goes  on  even  after  this, 
and  the  resulting  scar  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
original  ulcer. 

Beemorrliagrlo  Xnflaminatloii. — ^This  form  of  inflam- 
maton  is  characterised  by  an  exudation  in  which  red 
corpuscles  are  in  great  excess.  Eed  corpuscles  are  the 
latest  to  escape  of  the  contents  of  vessels  which  we  can 
watch  whilst  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  irritant. 
In  a  case  of  spreading  traumatic  gangrene,  under  the 
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care  of  Ur.  Bo3rd,  the  tiasaes  a  short  diatance  above  the 
actualljgaugrenoaBpart  were  crammed  with  red  corpaaolea 
showing  that  the  Teasels  oonld  hold  none  of  their  uontents 
(Fig.  83);  higher  up  there  was  afree  escape  of  loncoojtes, 
and  of  a  aero-fibrinoas  effusion  (Fig.  79) ;  and  higher 
still  was  effaaion  of  simple  aerona  flaid.  Of  coarae,  the 
injnrj  may  be  ao,  intense  as  to  canse  free  escape  of  red 
oorpuBclea  from  the  capillariee  at  once.  The  flnid  which 
eoaka  the  part  in  these  cases  is  nsnallj  thin,  and  moro 
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or  less  deeply  binod-stained.  The  greater  the  number  of 
oapillariea  present  in  a  tissne,  the  more  Ukely  is  an  ezn< 
dation  to  be  bsemorrhagic ;  seTcrity  of  injnry  is  the  other 
factor.  There  are  generally  many  red  oorpnaoles  present 
in  the  esndation  of  acnte  pnenmonia.  The  free  eacape  of 
red  corpoacles  shows  that  the  capillary  stream  in  the 
part  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  the  injorf  done  to  the 
tissue  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  that  stasia,  death,  and 
thrombosis  are  impcndiuji.  Too  often  obvioua  gangrene 
ia  the  termination  of  anch  inflammation. 
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TSRMZarATXOlTB  OX<  ZVTXiAMXICATXOir. — 1.  Be- 
solatlon. — This,  the  most  frequent  and  most  favonrable 
termination  of  inflammation,  consists  in  the  cessation  of 
the  process  and  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  health. 
For  this  to  occur,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  exciting 
cause  be  removed ;  next,  that  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
be  restored  to  their  normal  condition,  in  order  that  ab- 
normal  transudation  may  be  arrested ;  and,  lastly,  that 
all  exudation  be  removed,  and  killed  or  damaged  tissue- 
elements  regenerated.  This  restoration  will  obviously 
be  more  easily  efl^ected  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  inflammatory  process.  But  re- 
solution even  of  stasis  sometimes  occurs,  an4  may  be 
watched  under  the  microscope.  The  corpuscles  of  the 
stagnant  blood  move  off,  one  after  another,  till  a  slow 
stream  is  re-established  through  the  inflamed  area ;  the 
flow  quickens  as  resistance  lessens  and  as  the  vessels  con- 
tract, owing  to  gradual  recovery  of  their  muscular  coats ; 
exudation,  first  of  corpuscles,  then  of  fluid,  ceases ;  and 
the  circulation  again  becomes  normal.  Serous,  sero- 
fibrinous, and  productive  inflammations  in  their  early 
stages  are  those  which  end  in  resolution;  once  normal 
tissue  has  been  replaced  by  granulation  tissue  or  scar- 
tissue,  or  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  ulceration, 
or  gangrene,  resolution  is  impossible.  A  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  is  dependent  upon 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them  and  the 
vasa  vasorum.  Whatever,  therefore,  favours  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  normal  circulation  in  the  inflamed  area  will, 
as  pointed  out  by  Cohnheim,  favour  resolution. 

The  last  element  in  resolution  is  the  removal  of  the 
inflammatory  products — fluid,  and  corpuscles.  These  are 
removed  mainly  by  the  lymphatics;  but  after  restora- 
tion of  the  circulation,  absorption  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  by  the  veins  also.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  process 
any  unabsorbed  blood-corpuscles  or  fibrin  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  and  thus  the  complete  removal  of  the  in- 
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flammatory  products  is  nmcli  facilitated.  (See  '*Grey 
Hepatisation.")  The  process  of  Eegeneration  will  be 
described  later. 

All  conditions  interfering  with  the  lymphatic  or  vascular 
circulation,  such  as  the  pressure  exercised  by  a  large 
effusion  in  a  serous  cavity,  or  by  a  richly  cellular  exudation 
in  a  lymphatic  gland,  must  retard  resolution.  (See 
"  Caseation'*  and  "  Scrofulous  Inflammation.")  Inter- 
ference with  the  lymphatic  circulation  tends  especially  to 
prevent  absorption,  interference  with  the  circulation  in 
the  blood-vessels  to  prevent  that  restoration  of  those 
vessels  to  a  normal  condition  which  is  necessary  to  arrest 
the  continued  transudation. 

2.  irecrosls. — Inflammation  may  terminate  in  death  of 
the  inflamed  tissue.  Inasmuch  as  inflammation  is  always 
due  to  injury,  the  process  is  probably  accompanied,  in 
all  but  its  slightest  forms,  by  death  of  tissue-elements 
(Weigert) ;  careful  microscopic  examination  may  be  neces- 
sary to  detect  this.  Clinically,  we  do  not  speak  of  necrosis 
unless  obvious  death  of  tissue  has  occurred,  and  generally 
en  masse  (gangrene),  as  distinguished  from  the  molecular 
destruction  characteristic  of  suppuration  and  ulceration. 

The  more  severe  the  injury,  the  longer  its  period  of 
action,  and  the  feebler  the  resistance  of  the  tissues,  the 
more  likely  is  necrosis  to  result.  It  may  be  produced  in 
the  following  ways  : — 

1.  By  severe  injury  acting  on  a  part,  not  killing  it  at 
once,  but  by  continued  action  producing  inflammatory 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  ending  in  thrombosis.  The 
tissues  are  affected  by  the  injury  equally  with  the  vessels, 
and  suffer  also  from  the  circulatory  disturbances. 

2.  By  an  irritant  conveyed  to  the  part  by  the  vessels, 
affecting  them  primarily,  and  inducing  the  above  changes 
in  them.  The  tissues  are  affected  secondarily,  both  by  the 
irritant  and  by  the  circulatory  disturbance. 

3.  By  pressure  of  inflammatory  exudation,  fluid  or  solid, 
rapidly  or  slowly  strangulating  the  supplying  vessels;  as 
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in  slongliing  of  skin  f  rum  tense  cedema,  necrosis  of  tendons 
in  whitlow,  death  and  degeneration  of  cells  in  chronic 
inflammations.  Death  is  more  likely  to  be  produced  in 
this  way  when  the  exudation  occurs  in  unyielding  parts, 
especially  into  bone ;  here  death  of  the  exudation  before 
the  bone  is  completely  eroded  means  death  of  the  bone 
and  formation  of  a  sequestrum. 

Some  causes  of  inflammation  always  lead  to  gangrene 
"^e.g.j  those  of  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule,  hospital 
gangrene.  Such  inflammations  are  sometimes  called 
ira&ffrenonSf  or  necrotic. 

The  ulcerative  powers  by  which  a  slough  or  sequestrum 
is  detached  has  already  been  described  (p.  30). 

The  Bipbtberitlc  is  a  special  variety  of  necrotic  inflam- 
mation. It  aflects  the  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes 
and  wounds.  It  finds  its  type  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx  and  adjacent  parts,  which  characterises  the 
disease  '*  diphtheria."  In  this  the  aflected  mucous  mem- 
brane is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  "  false 
membrane,"  of  grey  or  yellow  colour  (sometimes  looking 
like  clot  from  presence  of  red  corpuscles),  generally  rather 
tough,  but  sometimes  quite  pulpy.  Microscopically,  it 
seems  to  consist  of  a  close  network  of  fibrin,  containing 
here  and  there  leucocytes  in  the  meshes ;  but  the  deeper 
part  of  the  membrane  consists  of  what  look  like  flakes 
of  coagulated  albumen.  The  epithelium  is  completely 
destroyed,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  sub-epithelial 
tissue.  These  false  membranes,  however,  resist  much 
more  strongly  than  fibrin  the  action  of  reagents— e.^., 
acetic  acid ;  and  Weigert  states  that  they  are  formed  by 
"  coagulation-necrosis"  of  the  epithelial  and  connective 
tissue  elements.  Certain  of  these  cells  are  killed  by  the 
injury,  and  Cohnheim  supposes  that  in  dying  they  give 
origin  to  a  ferment  and  to  a  body  like  paraglobulin,  which 
unites  with  the  fibrinogen  of  lymph — a  hypothesis  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  diphtheritic  process  occurs 
only  in  parts  freely  supplied  with  lymph,  and  is  arrested 
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bj  suppuration,  as  the  formation  of  fibrin  is.  Wben 
affecting  only  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  larynx,  the 
disease  is  called  "  croup/' 

A  similar  pathological  change  may  occur  on  any  mucous 
membrane — e.g.,  conjunctival  (diphtheritic  conjunctivitis), 
intestinal  (dysentery).  These  are  infective  inflammations ; 
but  simple  injuries,  like  scalds,  will  produce  the  same 
anatomical  change.  The  ezistenca  of  a  diphtheritic 
membrane  by  no  means  implies  the  poison  of  diphtheria 
as  its  cause. 

Such  membranes  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
really  formed  of  lymph. 

3.  Wew  Orowtb. — Inflammations  ending  in  new  growth 
are  the  so-called  ''productive"  inflammations  (p.  274). 
For  this  to  occur  the  inflammation  must  reach  the  flbrin- 
ous  stage,  it  must  endure  for  some  time,  it  must  not  pass 
onto  suppuration,  and  the  blood-supply  must  be  plentiful. 

BTZOKOOT  or  zwruLMM ATZOW.— It  must  always 
be  remembered  in  considering  the  mode  of  production  of 
an  inflammation  that  there  are  two  factors  in  the  process — 
tbe  oanse  and  tbe  tissues  which  it  acts  upon.  We  have 
learnt  (p.  18)  that  tissues  may  either  inherit  or  acquire  an 
impaired  power  of  resisting  injury;  in  this  case  a  pro- 
portionally slighter  cause  will  be  required  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause — it  is  always 
some  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical  agent  which 
injures  the  vessel-walls,  and  generally  the  other  tissues 
also.  These  agents,  if  of  sufficient  strength  and  continued 
for  a  sufficient  time,  would  produce  death  of  the  part,  and, 
short  of  this,  they  produce  changes  towards  death. 

Etiologically,  inflammations  may  be  divided  into  simple 
or  tramnatlOf  and  oryptogrenetlo,  including  (a)  septlOf 
and  ifi)  Infective. 

1.  Simple  or  Tramnatle  Znflammatlons. — ^These  are 
those  due  to  the  action  of  some  obvious,  injurious  agency, 
Buch  as  mechanical  violence,  the  action  of  caustic  and 
irritant  chemicals,  of  excessive  heat  ot  coW,  oi  ^«q^xv- 
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city  strong  enough  to  produce  electrolysis  of  tlie  fluids 
of  the  part,  or  of  prolonged  local  ansemia  and  conse- 
quent privation  of  blood.  It  is  characteristic  of  inflam- 
mation from  these  causes  alone,  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  spread  beyond  the  part  originally  injured  nor  to  pass 
on  to  more  advanced  stages  after  the  cause  has  ceased  to  a^t 
Every  one  knows  how  slight  are  the  inflammatory  changes 
induced  by  very  severe  subcutaneous  injuries,  smashing 
bones,  opening  up  joints,  &c. ;  but  in  Man  these  are  almost 
the  only  cases  in  which  all  other  causes  are  excluded.  In 
animals  experiments  have  furnished  us  with  other  proofs. 
Hiiterinjecteda  five-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
or  of  chloride  of  zinc  into  muscles  and  other  tissues  of 
animals,  quite  killing  the  part  acted  on.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  no  sign  of  inflammation  was  found 
in  the  surrounding  tissues.  Other  experiments  were  made 
by  plunging  a  cautery  into  a  muscle  (Hallbauer)  and 
bringing  the  previously  divided  skin  together  over  the 
injury,  antiseptics  being  used.  Only  such  changes 
occurred  round  the  eschar  as  take  place  in  the  absorption 
and  replacement  by  flbrous  tissue  of  a  simple  infarct 
Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  the  most  severe 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical  injuries  killing  con- 
siderable masses  of  tissue,  and  yet  inflammation  does 
not  advance  beyond  its  earliest  stages.  In  each  case  the 
irritant,  though  intense,  is  fairly  localised  in  its  action, 
which  is  of  short  duration.  Certain  parts  are  absolutely 
killed  by  it,  and  the  area  around  these,  which  is  damaged, 
is  a  very  narrow  one.  So  soon  as  the  noxa  has  ceased 
acting  the  tissues  tend  of  themselves  to  recover  ;  henoe 
inflammation  excited  by  such  causes  as  the  above  is  at  its 
height  very  soon  after  the  action  of  the  irritant,  and 
tends  soon  to  subside  unless  some  fresh  irritant  is  intro- 
duced. A  chemical  irritant  may  enter  the  body  at  a 
distance  from  the  part  at  which  its  chief  action  takes 
place ;  thus  alcohol  taken  by  mouth  causes  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  and  turpentine  or  cantharides  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  by  which  organs  these  drugs  are  eliminated. 
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Under  this  heading  come  inflammations  which  are 
referred  to  cold  and  wet — "  rheumatic  "  and  **  reflex*' 
inflammations.  When  a  man  gets  conjunctivitis  from 
the  action  of  a  draught  through  a  keyhole  upon  his  eye, 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  easily  comprehen- 
sible ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  a  neuritis 
of  the  facial  should  ensue  from  exposure  to  cold  whilst  a 
great  thickness  of  superficial  tissue  seems  uninjured. 
But  this  difficulty  becomes  much  greater  when  internal 
organs  (lungs,  kidneys)  become  inflamed,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  cold  acting  upon  the  surface,  of  wet  feet, 
&o.  Pneumonia,  which  appeared  to  be  an  example  of  this, 
seems  likely  to  prove  an  infective  disease.  On  this  view, 
any  effect  produced  by  cold  can  be  regarded  only  as 
predisposing.  We  know  that  surface-cold  drives  the  blood 
to  internal  organs  and  raises  the  blood-pressure ;  can  this 
produce  inflammation  P  Lassar  plunged  rabbits  into  iced 
water  and  thoroughly  chilled  them ;  he  found  changes  in 
all  the  organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  liver,  in  which  the 
arteries  were  thrombosed  and  patches  of  round  cells  lay 
about  the  veins ;  the  saine  changes  were  noted  in  foetal 
organs  when  the  animals  were  pregnant.  He  believed  the 
changes  to  be  due  to  the  irritant  action  of  cooled  blood 
npon  the  vessels  of  internal  parts.  Perhaps  something 
of  the  same  kind  may  occur  in  man,  and  a  locus  minoris 
resistentisB  must  be  assumed  to  explain  why  the  kidney 
in  one  case,  the  lung  in  another,  is  affected.  Frequent 
exposure  to  cold  might  then  well  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  chronic  nephritis;  for  the  temporary  albuminuria 
induced  in  some  people  by  a  cold  bath  shows  that  the 
kidneys  become  much  congested. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  ezoessiTe  ftmetlonal  activity 
is  a  direct  cause  of  inflammation — conjunctivitis  from 
OYerwork  being  the  usual  example. 

Wervons  Xnllaenoe,  too,  called  into  action  by  irritative 
leisions  of  nerve  trunks,  is  regarded  as  a  direct  cause; 
herpes  zoster  being  the  favourite  instance.  The  data  are 
not  yet  sufficient  to  decide  the  question. 
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Many  irritants  of  the  above  class  act  once  for  all,  and, 
if  severe,  generally  for  a  short  time  only ;  but  slighter 
forms  may  act  constantly  or  frequently — as  a  foreign  body 
lodged  in  the  tissues,  alcohol,  or  cold.  But,  speaking 
generally,  none  of  the  irritants  of  this  class  acting  under 
natural  conditions  produce  suppuration.  If  intense, 
the  animal  soon  gets  away  from  them;  whilst  those 
which  do  not  cause  pain  are  not  sufficiently  intense 
to  cause  suppuration,  no  matter  how  they  act.  Nitrate 
of  silver  injected  forms  an  albuminate,  and  probably 
soon  ceases  to  irritate  ;  but  if  glass  capsules  of  croton- 
oil  or  turpentine,  which  are  not  thus  neutralised,  are 
placed  aseptically  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the 
capsules  broken  when  the  wound  is  healed,  suppuration 
results,  and  no  organisms  are  found  in  the  pus  (Council- 
man). A  condition  like  this  rarely  or  never  arises  in  man ; 
in  him  we  must  look  among  the  next  classes  for  the 
causes  of  suppuration. 

2.  Cryptogrenetio  Znflaminatlons. — In  a  very  large 
number  of  the  inflammations  met  with  in  practice  there 
has  been  no  obvious  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical 
injury.  Until  recently  the  causes  of  such  were  obscure, 
and  they  have  hence  been  called  cnrptogrenetle,  a  better 
name  than  idiopathic.  In  the  chapter  on  Vegetable 
Parasites  evidence  has  been  given  which  proves  that 
some,  and  renders  it  probable  that  all,  of  these  inflamma- 
tions are  due  to  the  action  of  various  fungi.  These  may 
act  either  as  mechanical  or  as  chemical  irritants — 
essentially,  therefore,  they  produce  inflammation  in 
the  same  way  as  do  the  gross  lesions  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  causes  of  simple  inflammation.  But 
the  living  and  particulate  nature  of  these  poisons  confers 
upon  the  processes  to  which  they  give  rise  so  many  pecn« 
liarities,  besides  that  of  obscurity  of  origin,  that  they  are 
best  treated  of  separately. 

Fungi,  by  their  growth  in  animal  fluids,  keep  up  a 

continuous  supply  of  the  products  of  their  life-action  so 

long  as  the  conditiona  otft  suitable  for  their  development 
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When  the  products  are  irritant,  necrosis,  or  some  form  of 
inflammation,  will  result  in  the  tissues  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  The  result  will  vary  with  the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  the  irritant,  and  the  duration  of  its 
action.  Other  features  in  the  morbid  process  are  due  to 
the  rate  and  mode  of  spread  of  the  organism  through  the 
tissues.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison — ^the 
fungus  may  grow  freely  or  with  difficulty,  according  as 
the  conditions  are  favourable  or  unfavourable ;  in  the  one 
case  there  will  be  much,  in  the  other  little,  poison  pro- 
duced. The  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  the  same  poison 
varies;  hence  the  variations  in  intensity  of  the  same 
disease— e.gr.,  erysipelas.  Different  fungi  give  rise  to  pro- 
ducts varying  enormously  in  their  power  of  injuring  the 
tissues — some  producing  actual  gangrene,  others  the 
various  degrees  of  inflammation  in  either  an  acute  or 
chronic  form.  It  is  for  the  production  of  those  forms  of 
inflammation  which  require  the  steady  action  of  an  irri- 
tant that  the  fungi  are  so  peculiarly  suited ;  for,  so  long 
as  they  can  grow,  a  continued  supply  of  irritant  is  kept 
np.  If  the  irritant  is  tolerably  intense,  suppuration  is 
induced,  just  as  it  was  by  croton-oil  (p.  292) ;  the  strong 
irritant  kills  the  leucocytes  soon  after  their  escape,  and  in 
some  unknown  way  prevents  the  formation  of  fibrin.  If 
the  irritant  is  less  intense,  the  early  stages  of  productive 
inflammation  (p.  275)  results,  as  in  tubercle,  leprosy, 
farcy.  The  characteristic  lesion  of  these  and  some  other 
diseases  is  a  tumour-like  inflammatory  nodule  developed 
round  a  spot,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  at  which  para- 
sites have  lodged,  and  whence  they  may  spread  and  infect 
neighbouring  and  distant  parts.  These  lesions  are  there- 
fore spoken  of  collectively  as  the  ZafeietiTe  Oranulomata, 
a  name  signifying  infective  tumour-like  formations  of 
granulation  tissue  (Ziegler). 

With  regard  to  the  rate  and  mode  of  spread  in  the  tis- 
sues— some  fungi  cannot  live  in  healthy  tissues  at  all 
(non-pathogenic) ;  of  the  pathogenic,  some  spread  only  by 
continuity  of  tissue,  othelrs  find  a  Buitabldm<i\vA*\xi\yai^\^ 
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and  therefore  spread  bj  lymphatics  (soft  chancre  poison), 
whilst  others  again  enter  the  blood-stream  and  are  carried 
everywhere  by  it  (Bacillus  anthracis).  It  is  in  this  way 
thp.t  the  so-called  metastatio  inflammations  are  probably 
to  be  explained — e.g,,  the  secondary  abscesses  of  pysBmia 
which  constantly  contain  organisms,the  orchitis  of  mumps, 
the  albuminnria  which  so  often  compHcates  certain 
specific  diseases.  Unless  organisms  settle  at  certain  spots 
they  canse  no  local  irritation  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  can  develop  and  excite  irritation  wherever  they 
may  lodge. 

a.  Septic. — Of  non-patbogreiile  organltiins,  those  which 
cause  ordinary  putrefaction  are  of  great  importance  as 
causes  to  inflammation.  The  term  seiitio  should  be  limited 
to  inflammations  of  this  kind.  When  a  purely  mechanical 
injury,  such  as  a  simple  fracture,  is  complicated  with  a 
wound  which  does  not  heal  by  flrst  intention  and  is  not 
treated  antiseptically,  more  or  less  profuse  suppuration, 
perhaps  spreading  widely  from  the  seat  of  injury  and 
inducing  necrosis,  results.  Often  the  discharges  and 
sloughs  become  obviously  putrid  as  the  inflammation 
develops ;  and  the  microscope  reveals  in  them  Bacterium 
termo  and  other  organisms,  especially  micrococcL  The 
chemical  products  of  these  fungi  are  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation ;  and,  if  pent  up  under  any  pressure  in  the 
wound,  they  are  driven  into  lymphatics  and  connective" 
tissue  spaces,  exciting  inflammation,  going  on  even  to 
sloughing.  In  tissues  thus  killed,  the  non-pathogenic 
organisms  may  grow,  exciting  fresh  decomposition  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  living  parts,  and  thus  the  process 
may  spread.  If  all  discharge  is  drained  away  as  fast  as 
it  forms,  and  if  there  are  no  sloughs  upon  the  surface  of 
a  wound,  there  will  be  nothing  for  a  non-pathc^enic 
organism  to  develop  in ;  for  lymph  must  be  regarded  as 
living.  Free  drainage  is  not,  however,  always  obtainable, 
nor  can  sloughing  always  be  prevented ;  we  must  there* 
fore  prevent  the  access  of  organisms  to  the  dead  material 
by  the  use  oi  antiseptics  about  the  wound,  by  filtration 
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of  the  air  through  cotton  wool,  &c.  When  this  is  done 
the  coarse  of  an  open  wound  is  like  that  of  a  subcuta- 
neous injury. 

A  wound  is  a  spot  through  which  pathogenic  organisms 
frequentlj  enter  the  body,  septic  discharges  being  ap- 
parently suitable  media  for  their  development.  Practically 
it  is  found  that  a  wound  guarded  from  putrefaction  is 
protected  also  from  infective  organisms. 

/3.  XnfeotlTe. — ^Patbogrenio  Oriranisms  cause  inflamma- 
tion by  penetrating  into  llvingr  tissues,  and  causing  irritant 
decomposition  of  their  fluids.  Their  mode  of  penetration 
and  other  facts  concerning  their  life-histories  are  given  in 
the  chapter  on  Vegetable  Parasites ;  as  also  are  the  inflam- 
mations of  which  they  are  believed  to  be  the  cause.  They 
are  called  infeetlTe  because  their  poisons  multiply  in  the 
tissues  and  spread  or  are  conveyed  to  neighbouring 
(locally  infective)  or  distant  (generally  infective)  parts  in 
which  they  set  up  similar  processes.  Simple  and  septic 
inflammations  are  non-infeetlTe.  Peculiarities  in  the 
poisons  (probably  in  the  life-requirements  of  the  fungi) 
impart  those  peculiarities  to  the  inflammations  to  which 
they  give  rise,  by  which  the  latter  are  recognised ;  and 
these  peculiarities  are  constant.  Such  inflammations  are 
called  speoiflo,  because  they  arise  from  specific  causes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  INFECTIVE  GRANULOMATA. 

TkE  infective  granulomata,  which  include  tubercle, 
lupus,  syphilis,  glanders  and  farcy,  leprosy  and  actino- 
mycosis, have  many  analogies  with  tumours.  They  all 
consist  of  cells,  varying  between  lymphoid  and  giant 
cells  in  size,  lying  in  a  scanty  matrix ;  and  the  collection 
of  cells  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  more  or  lesH  defined 
outline.     The  lesions  therefore  resemblQ  E%x^\si^'d»  \:cl' 
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structure.  Many  of  them  develop  without  any  obvious 
cause,  and  are  accompanied  by  no  signs  of  inflammation ; 
they  often  persist  for  long  periods,  rarely  undergoing 
absorption  or  development  into  a  permanent  tissue,  but 
often  degenerating  early ;  and  lastly,  most  lesions  of  this 
kind  have  an  infioetiTe  power,  disseminating  poison  by 
both  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels.  In  all  these  respects 
the  above-mentioned  new  formations  resemble  malignant 
tumours,  but  they  differ  from  them  etiologically.  In  the 
case  of  some  we  know,  and  there  is  gopd  reason  in  all  for 
believing,  that  the  tumour-like  nodules  are  products  of 
chronic  inflammation,  excited  by  the  growth  of  organisms 
at  certain  points  in  the  tissues.  Irritation  is  maintained 
so  long  as  the  fungi  grow,  and  therefore  the  processes  are 
often  chronic.  Yascularisation  is  imperfect  or  absent,  so 
degenei*ation  is  the  rule.  Infection  of  other  parts  is  due 
to  spread  of  the  organism,  not  of  the  new  cells,  from  the 
primary  focus. 

The  above  diseases  are  as  specific  as  the  "  acute  speci- 
fics." Their  essential  lesions  necessarily  have  a  decided 
resemblance  ;  but  the  primary  seats,  modes  of  generalisa- 
tion, modes  and  times  of  degeneration,  and  the  clinical 
symptoms,  establish  the  most  distinct  diseases.  The 
transmissibility  from  person  to  person  of  syphilis  and 
glanders  is  well  known ;  experimentally  tubercle  can  be 
transmitted,  and  the  clinical  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
communicability  of  this  disease  and  of  leprosy  is  getting 
stronger.  Actino-mycosis  has  been  transmitted  from  man 
to  animals.  The  name  adopted  for  the  group  originated 
with  Virchow,  and  is  used  by  Ziegler.  It  seems  better 
than  any  other  to  express  the  nature  of  the  lesions — 
tumour-like  bodies,  consisting  of  granulation  tissue,  and 
locally  or  generally  infective. 

TUBERCLE  AND  TTJBERCXTLOSIS, 

By  "  tuberculosis"  is  understood  an  infective  disease, 
which  is  characterised  anatomically  by  the  formation  of 
thoBO  small  nodular  lesions  known  as  tnberoles.    The 
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distribution  of  these  lesions  may  be  more  or  less  general^ 
acute  general  tuberoulosis ;  or  the  j  may  be  limited  to 
small  areas — e.^.,  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint  or  a  pleura 
— ^looaltaberoulosis.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  much 
more  chronic  course  than  the  former,  and  perhaps  its  chief 
danger  is,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  focus  for  general  infection. 

Waked  Bye  Appearances. — Tubercles  are  divided 
into  ffrey  and  yellow,  the  latter  being  later  stages  of  the 
former.  Clrey»  or  miliary  tubercles  (grey  granulations), 
are  greyish,  semi-translucent,  rounded  bodies,  varying 
from  just- visible  points  to  nodules  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  or  sometimes  larger.  Tellow  tubercles  are  gene- 
rally larger — sometimes  forming  masses  the  size  of  a 
cherry  or  small  walnut,  and  softer  than  the  grey.  In 
some  cases  most  of  the  tubercles  present  are  grey,  whilst 
in  others  all  are  yellow ;  but  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
trace  every  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  yellow  from  a 
grey  nodule.  Fatty  degeneration  commencing  centrally 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  dilEerence  between  them.  The 
larger  masses  of  yellow  tubercle  are  formed,  not  by  growth 
of  individual  tubercles,  but  by  the  origin  close  together  of 
several  tubercles  which  blend.  It  is  often  possible  to 
recognise  a  narrow  gelatinous  zone,  which  consists  of 
undegenerate  tubercles  round  the  cheesy  mass,  and  tu- 
bercles may  be  seen  radiating  from  the  cheesy  focus  into 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

Seats. — The  mucous  membranes — ^respiratory,  alimen- 
tary, and  genito-urinary — and  the  serous  membranes  are 
very  commonly  affected ;  so  also  is  the  pia  mater.  The 
dura  mater,  the  ependyma,  and  the  endocardium  rarely 
suffer.  Of  the  organs — tubercles  are  frequent  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  testes ; 
less  common  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  adrenals  and 
prostate;  rare  in  the  heart,  salivary  glands,  and  pan- 
creas ;  very  rare  in  the  mamma,  ovaries,  thyroid,  and 
voluntary  muscles.  They  have  often  been  found  in  skin 
and  bone.  They  occur  especially  in  childhood  and 
early  adult  life,  but  no  age  is  exempt. 
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a  eiamining  microscopically  even  the 
amalleBt  Visible  tubercle,  it  ia  found  to  be  formed  by  tha 
aggregation  of  more  minnte  bodieH,  each  of  nhicli  as  a, 
rule  oontainB  the  following  elementB  ; — Centrally,  either 
one  or  more  multinucleated  ttant-oslla  (Figs.  84.  &  85), 
or  some  granular  d^bria  Hnrrounded  b;  giant-cells ; 
outside  the  giant^eUs  are  neually,  but  by  no  meana 
invariably,  aeen  large  cells  witli  big  nuclei  and  granular 
protoplasm,  often  colled  epitbaiioid  oeii«  i  and  outside 
these  again  there  is  a  zone  of  irmphotd  elements,  which 
has  no  definite  external  or  internal  limit.  The  giant- 
Fio.  86, 
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are  direct];  coaLnuoos  with  tlie  reticulum  of  the  tubercle. 

cell  or  cells  in  many  cases  send  off  proceBses  which 
anaabomose  and  form  an  open  network  (Fig,  86),  in 
which  the  other  cells,  especially  the  epittielioici,  lie. 
The  lymphoid    cella    are  commonly  caiibauu^  \a.  '^a% 
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meshes  of  a  homogeneous  or  more  or  less  fibrillated 
reticulum,  which,  in  some  cases,  especially  in  slowly 
developed  lesions,  is  well  marked  (Fig.  87),  in  others  is  less 
prominent,  whilst  in  others  again  is  entirely  wanting. 

Fig.  87. 


A  portion  of  a  Qrey  Miliary  Tubercle  of  the  Lung, — 
Showing  the  reticulated  structure  often  met  with  in 
these  nodules,     x  200. 

The  above  elements  are  just  those  which  Ziegler  found 
between  his  glass  plates  in  chronic  inflammations 
(p.  276).  There  is  nothing  specific  in  any  one  of  them — i.e., 
no  tubercle  cell,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  but  the  larger 
forms  are  commoner  in  tubercle  than  in  other  chronic  inflam- 
mations— perhaps  because  tubercles  are  non-vascular. 
In  the  pia  mater,  it  is  true,  tubercles  are  generally  found 
upon  one  side  of  or  surrounding  a  small  vessel,  lying 
within  its  sheath,  and  often  occluding  its  lumen ;  and 
sometimes  compressed  vessels  can  be  seen  lying  between 
the  outermost  cells.  But  no  new  vessels  are  formed, 
and  those  natural  to  the  part,  unless  they  are  of  some 
size,  are  soon  occluded  by  pressure.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  development  of  giant-cells  in  inflammatory 
exudations  occurred  inversely  as  the  development  of 
vessels ;  and  that  imperfect  vascularisation  led  to  those 
degenerative  processes  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
tubercle.  Miliary  tubercles  are  so  small  that  they  may 
well  be  nourished  for  a  time  by  surrounding  vessels. 

A  non-vascular  nodule  of  the  above  structure  is  the 
anatomical  characteristic  of  tubercle,  and  it  is  not  micro- 
scopically distinguishable  from  the  products  of  other  very 
local  chronic  inflammations.  Nor  can'  it  be  said  to  be  even 
constant.  For,  especiaUy in  acute  cases,  soon  ending  fatally. 
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some  of  the  tubercles  may  consist  of  small  round  cells — no 
epithelioid  or  giant-cells  having  developed ;  and  in  the 
lung  the  alveolar  epithelium  often  enters  largely  into 
the  constitution  of  the  lesions.  Tubercles  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  will,  however,  generally  consist  of  aggrega- 
tions of  nodules  of  the  above  structure.     (See  Fig,  97.) 

The  virus  of  tubercle  does  not  always  produce  nodules. 
Laennec  divided  tubercular  lesions  into  the  nodular  and 
the  inflltratingr-  In  the  latter  case  a  diffuse  inflam- 
mation is  found,  and'microscopic  examination  shows  the 
presence  of  numerous  non-vascular  collections  of  cells, 
not  aggregated  into  visible  nodules,  but  separated  by  an 
ordinary  round-celled  infiltration.  The  presence  of  the 
ordinary  tubercles  in  a  tissue  always  excites  more  or  less 
inflammation,  as  is  best  seen  in  serous  membranes. 

The  •ouroes  of  tbe  cells  in  tubercle  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  some  maintaining  that  they 
are  the  results  of  hyperplastic  processes  among  con- 
nective tissues  (endothelium  of  lymphatics  and  serous 
membranes,  adventitia  of  vessels,  ordinary  connective 
tissue),  others  that  they  are,  or  develop  from,  white 
corpuscles.  Ziegler's  experiments  incline  us  to  the 
belief  that  the  latter  are  the  true  sources.  But  the 
irritation  is  so  slight  that  regenerative  processes  may  go 
on  in  the  more  resistant  cells  of  the  part,  and  in  the 
ungs  multiplication  of  epithelium  takes  place  freely. 
Giant-cells  are  stated  by  Klein  to  originate  in  the  lung 
from  the  alveolarepithelium.  Cheyne  also  asserts  that 
in  the  lungs  and  liver  both  epithelioid  and  giant-cells 
are  formed  from  epithelium  as  a  rule;  but  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  lymphatics  may  also  give  rise  to 
them.* 

Not  long  ago  tubercle  was  supposed  to  arise  in  lym- 
phoid tissue,  but  the  above  statements  show  that  many 
doubt  its  origin  even  in  connective  tissue. 


•  PracHHoner,  April,  1883,  p.  810. 
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saooimAXX  omajtou.— Tubercle  invftriabl;  un- 
dergoes more  or  lees  retrograde  metamorphoBis,  althongli 
the  extent  of  this  Tariea  considerably,  and  in  some  cases 
the  Dodulesroaybecomedevekiped  into  an  imperfect  fibroid 
atractore.  The  occurrence  of  retrograde  metamorphosiB 
is  mainly  owinj;  to  tbe  obliterH.tios  of  the  blood-Teaaels 
which  accompanies  the  gronth  of  the  lesioua.  The 
change  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  nodole,  this  being 
the  part  first  developed,  and  consequently  that  which  ia 
the  fnrthest  removed  from  vascular  supply.  The  nodule 
breaks  down  into  a  granular  fatty  debris,  so  that  its 
central  portions  soon  become  opaqne  and  yellowish. 
(Jig.  88.)  In  some  caseBthe 
Fio.  88.  process    of  disintegration,   ie 

rapid,  whilst  in  others  it  ia 
more  gradual.     It  is  usually 

*mo8t  marked  in  the  larger 
F  and  more  diSnsed  lesions, 
and  hence  it  is  these  lesions 
which  are  most  oommonly  of 
a  yellow  colour  and  soft  con- 
«i_    .  .1   (.      IT  J  1     J.       sistence  ("yellow  tubercle"). 

One  qf  (fte  Crfij  Nodulei  ftom    _         ,  ,  , 

(Ik   Lang  in   a   Cote    of  Acute    In  other  cases  the  retrogT&OB 

Thbercuiotia,  aMcit  fa  becominff  change  is   less  marked,  the 

opoQue  and  Bo/t  wt  the  cfiiire,         .  ■      *  »   .  i  311. 

(DSgrammatic.)  reticulum  of  the  nodule  be- 

come B  denser  and  more  fibroid, 
and  although  the  imperfect  fibroid  tissue  osnally  ulti- 
mately undergoes,  in  its  central  parts,  more  or  less  fatty 
metamorphosis,  the  nodule  may  remain  as  a  firm  fibroid 
mass.  This  occurs  more  especially  in  the  BmaUer  lesions. 
The  extentand  rapidity  of  the  retrograde  change  depends, 
I  believe,  partly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  infective  pnv 
cess,  and  partly  upon  constitutional  conditions.  Hie 
eiiBtencfl  of  scrofnla  favours  retrograde  changes  in  tuber- 
culous leaions,  as  it  does  in  all  inflammatory  products, 
and  it  is  in  those  who  are  markedly  scrofulous  tbat 
tubercle  undergoes  the  most  rapid  degeneration.  (See 
"jScrofuloua  InflammaUon,'"!  T^ieae  ohangea  will  also  be 
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inflnenced  by  the  intensity  of  the  infective  process.  The 
more  intense  the  process  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to 
the  degeneration  and  softening  of  the  nodules,  the  less 
intense  and  more  chronic,  the  more  liable  are  the  miliary 
lesions  to  become  fibroid. 

The  retrograde  changes  of  the  tubercle  may  lead  to 
easeatlon,  caloifloatlon,  or  softentniT*  The  occurrence 
of  softening  in  superficial  lesions,  as  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  causes  the  destruction  of  the  covering  tissue 
and  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  The  products  of  the 
tubercular  process  escape  and  the  ulcer  may  heal ;  but 
very  frequently  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  kept  up  by 
the  formation  and  softening  of  new  tubercles  in  the  base 
and  round  the  margins  of  the  ulcer.  When  this  process 
of  softening  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  an  organ,  a 
tubercular  abscess  results,  as  is  often  seen  in  lymphatic 
glands,  spinal  caries,  &c.  Softening  of  tubercular  masses 
in  the  lung  gives  rise  to  cavities. 

Beoovery  of  a  part  may  therefore  occur,  with  loss  of 
substance,  by  means  of  the  fibroid  change  or  by  the  heal- 
ing of  a  tubercular  ulcer.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercular 
processes  may  directly  lead  to  death  by  generalising,  or 
by  exhaustion  from  profuse  and  prolonged  discharge, 
coupled  with  lardaceous  degeneration,  or  indirectly  by  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  infective  diseases  of  wounds — pyaemia, 
erysipelas,  &c. 

BTZO&OOT  AVB  OBlTBSilX  FATBO&OOT.— 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Buhl,  who  had  noticed  the 
very  frequent  presence  of  one  or  more  caseous  foci  in  cases 
of  general  tuberculosis  and  who  had  described  also  the 
local  infection  which  often  occurs  round  such  foci,  pro- 
mulgated the  view  that  a  poison  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
tuberculosis  was  generated  in  the  process  of  caseation  o£ 
the  products  of  some  simple  inflammation.  Caseation 
was  essential  to^  and  was  the  cause  of,  the  development  of 
the  virus.  From  the  centre  of  its  development,  the  in- 
fective material  might  spread  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
or  to  parts  at  a  distance. 
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In  1865  Yillemin  placed  tnbercnlar  material  beneath 
the  skin  of  rodents,  and  general  tubercle  developed;  he 
believed,  therefore,  that  tubercnlosis  was  a  disease  due  to 
a  specific  poison  contained  in  the  foci  of  the  disease.  His 
experiments  were  repeated  by  Cohnheim  and  Frankel, 
Wilson  Fox,  Sanderson  and  others,  who  found  that  tuber- 
culosis could  be  induced,  not  only  by  the  inoculation  of 
cheesy  material  which  was  not  tubercular,  but  also  by 
inducing  simple  inflammation  by  the  insertion  of  setons, 
of  vaccine  virus,  bits  of  cork,  paper,  &c.  Sanderson,  how- 
ever, concluded  that  nothing  induced  tuberculosis  with 
such  certainty  as  material  taken  from  an  undoubtedly 
tubercular  source. 

Klebs  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  the  contamination 
of  the  supposed  simple  material  by  tubercular,  for  at 
that  early  date  precautions  were  not  very  stringent.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  in  many  cases  where  septic  materials 
were  used  that  the  process  induced  was  pyssmic. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  Klebs'  objection,  Cohnheim, 
failed  to  obtain  positive  results  in  Kiel  and  Breslau,  his 
previous  experiments  having  been  made  iu  the  patho- 
logical institute  at  Berlin ;  and  Frankel  also,  failed  in  a 
private  house  in  thd  same  city.  Whilst  inoculation  of 
non-tubercular  material  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye  failed  invariably  to  induce  tuberculosis,  the  inocula- 
tion of  tubercular  material  produced  tubercles  in  the  iris 
and  in  the  body  at  large  a  little  later.*  Tappeiner  and 
others  caused  animals  to  inhale  tubercular  material  and 
they  became  tuberculous.  These  and  other  facts  caused 
many  to  regard  tubercle  as  a  specific  infectious  disease ; 
Cohnheim  adopted  the  view  warmly .f 

Many  of  those  who  held  this  belief  suspected  that  the 
virus  was  a  vegetable  parasite  and  searched  for  it.  Klebs,J 


•  Cohnheim  and  Salomonsen :  VtrcJiow's  Archiv,  Ixxxii.  p.  356. 
t  "  D.  Tuberkulose  v.  Standknnkt  d.  Infection slehre,*'  1879. 
%  Prog,  Med.  Wochachr,,  1877. 
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ScliTiller,*  and  Tonssaintf  cultivated  a  coccus  form  from 
human  tubercle  and  produced  tuberculosis  by  inoculation 
of  animals  with  it.  Schiiller  found  these  cocci  in  chroni- 
cally inflamed  synovial  membranes  and  lupus-tubercles. 

Aufrecht^  stated  that  the  centres  of  tubercles  consist, 
not  of  caseous  material,  but  of  cocci  singly  and  in  chains 
and  of  narrow  rods,  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  stained  by 
fuchsine  (in  too  weak  a  solution  to  stain  Koch's  bacillus). 

The  next  publication  was  Koch's  paper.  §  By  a  special 
process  of  staining  he  flrst  demonstrated  the  constant 
presence  of  peculiar  bacilli  in  eleven  cases  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis, twelve  of  cheesy  broncho-pneumonia,  one  of 
tubercular  nodule  in  the  brain,  and  two  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis  in  man.  Ten  cases  of  perlsucht,  and  cases  of 
spontaneous  tubercle  in  monkeys  and  other  animals  were 
investigated  with  a  like  result ;  and  finally  the  bacilli 
were  found  in  a  large  number  of  rodents  and  five  cats 
artificially  infected.  As  proving  that  the  tuberculosis 
resulted  from  the  inoculation  and  was  not  accidental,  we 
have  the  invariable  coincidence ;  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  artificial  than  of  the  spontaneous  tuber- 
culosis; the  early  infection  of  the  glands  nearest  the  seat 
of  inoculation,  whereas  the  bronchial  glands  usually  en- 
large first  in  spontaneous  disease ;  and,  lastly,  control- 
experiments  in  which  animals  were  treated  exactly  as 
inoculated  animals  were,  but  no  livinir  bacilli  were  intro- 
duced— ^no  tuberculosis  occurred. 

Finally,  the  bacilli  were  cultivated  at  3r-38°  0.  in  blood 
serum  sterilised  and  rendered  solid  by  a  special  process ; 
after  passing  through  many  fiasks,  these  bacilli  suspended 
in  distilled  water  and  injected,  produced  tuberculosis  as 
surely  as  the  original  material. 


*  "D.  Skroph.  n.  tnberk.  Gelenkleiden,"  1880. 
t  **  Coxnptes  Rendus,"  1881. 
t  "  Path.  Mittheil,"  1881. 
9  **D.  iStiologie  d.  Tuberkulose :"  Berl.KUn,  Wbehtchr,,  No.  15. 
1882. 
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These  results  have  been  fully  confirmed,  especially  by 
Cheyne,*  so  the  proof  appears  to  be  complete. 

With  regard  to  the  cocci  found  by  previous  observers— 
they  have  not  been  found  by  the  most  eminent  workers  in 
the  field  of  micro-organisms ;  and  Cheyne,  who  obtained 
material  from  Toussaint  for  a  full  investigation  of  his 
results,  was  unable  to  confirm  them  in  the  slightest  degree. 
On  the  contrary  Koch's  B.  tuberculosis  was  the  only 
organism  he  could  demonstrate  in  tubercles  artificially 
induced  by  Toussaint. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  believing  that  B.  tuberculosis 
is  the  cause  of  all  tubercular  processes.  Its  presence,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages,  rather  than  any  anatomical  struc- 
ture, must  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  tubercle. 

Cbaraoteiistlos  of  Baeiiliui.— The  bacillus  is  2-6  fi 
long,  very  thin  (^th-Jth  length),  motionless,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  generally  appears  beaded — clear  spots  (4-8)  alter- 
nating with  stained  parts.  They  are  usually  straight,  but 
may  be  curved ;  they  occur  singly,  but  sometimes  in  pairs. 
They  probably  multiply  from  spores  only  within  the 
body.  As  a  rule,  they  are  found  in  the  cells  of  the 
tubercle,  especially  giant-cells.  They  are  well  shown  here 
in  the  accompanying  drawing,  made  from  a  specimen 
kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne.     (Fig,  89). 

Growing  only  at  high  temperatures  (30°-41°  0.),  they 
probably  do  not  multiply  outside  the  body,  but  live  a 
wholly  parasitic  life.  They  are  destroyed  by  boiling,  by 
perchloride  of  mercury  solution,  and  carbolic  acid ;  but 
they  resist  the  action  of  a  1  per  1,000  solution  of  the  per- 
chloride and  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  for 
some  minutes.  Drying  does  not  kill  the  organisms.  They 
may  be  found  in  air  expired  by  phthisical  patients. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  origin  or  habitat  external  to 
the  body.  They  probably  are  carried  directly  from  patient 
to  patient. 

Mode  of  Bntry  into  Body.— Nothing  is  known  of  their 


Practitioner,  April,  1882. 
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entry  bj  wonnda,  thoDgli  it  ha,a  been  aaid  that  tabercnloBia 
has  been  conveyed  b;  vaccination.  The  evidence  is  of  the 
aenal  post  hoc  kind,  and  the  statement  has  probability 
^^nat  it ;  for  the  blood  of  tuberonlar  animals  is  infective 
only  in  the  most  acnte  cases  of  general  tabercnloais. 
Poat-mortem  wonnds  have  never  been  enapected  as  a 
BOnrce.  The  mncous  membranes  ttinst  therefore  be  the 
ordinary  seata  of  entry  of  the  baoilli.  The  aaoceaa  of 
inhalation  eiperimenta  with  tubercular  sputa,  and  of 
feeding  experiments  with  tubercular  mat&rial,  demon- 
strates the  entry  of  bacilli  into  the  respiratory  and  intes- 
tinal mocouB  membranes,  and  the  possibility  of  general 
infection  by  these  channels.    The  relative  frequency  of 


pnlmonaiy  tnbercnlosiB  as  a  primary  lesion  wonld  go  to 
show  that  the  bacilli  enter  the  system  through  the  pul- 
monary more  often  than  throngh  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Bnt  this  evidence  is  not  altogether  aonnd  ; 
for  the  primary  lesion  may  occur  in  a  hone,  joint,  or 
testicle,  not  having  been  preceded  by  any  marked  disease 
of  lung  or  ahmenl^ry  track.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  bacillns  entered;  but  it  mast  have  done  so 
without  causing  any,  or  only  the  most  trivial,  disturbance. 
Lymphatic  glanda  are  among  the  commonest  primary 
seats  of  tubercular  disease  (see  "  ScroMa."^,  Kai  a»  ^  iO* 
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Bome  irritation  in  the  area  whence  they  derive  their 
Bnpply  is  discoverable.  This  may  have  been  actnally 
excited  by  the  entry  of  the  organism,  but  there  is  as  yet 
no  proof  of  this ;  if  due  to  other  causes,  the  damaged 
tissues  would  surely  admit  the  bacillus  more  easily  than 
healthy  ones. 

Infection  through  ihe  alimeQtary  canal  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  meat  and  milk 
of  tubercular  animals.  Ferlsucht  is  very  common  among 
cattle,  and  would  be  a  frequent  cause  of  tuberculosis 
were  infection  by  this  channel  easy.  Animals  fed  on  the 
pearl  nodules  become  tubercular ;  but  animals  fed  on  the 
flesh  and  milk  of  tubercular  oxen  sometimes  become 
tubercular,  sometimes  they  do  not.  Probably,  the  bacilli 
are  inconstantly  present.  The  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
render  care  obligatory,  especially  in  the  selection  of  milk 
for  children. 

Having  entered  the  tissues,  the  bacillus,  either  at  the 
spot  of  entry  or  at  some  other  spot  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  the  lymph-  or  blood-stream,  may  develop  and 
excite  inflammation ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  find  no  place  in 
which  it  can  live,  and  soon  perish.  Many  people  are 
almost  constantly  exposed  to  infection  through  the  lungs, 
and  yet  do  not  acquire  the  disease ;  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  in  these  cases  the  organism  cannot  enter,  or 
enters  but  cannot  live ;  although  the  latter  is  much  the 
more  probable.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than 
that  a  certain  predisposition  is  almost  as  necessajy  for 
the  production  of  a  tubercular  process  as  is  the  cause. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  this  predis- 
position. It  may  be  either  acquired  or  inherited;  and 
affects  certain  tissues  and  organs  much  more  commonly 
than  others  (p.  297). 

Supposing  the  bacillus  to  enter  and  to  find  a  suitable 
nidus  in  the  lungs,  intestine,  some  lymphatic  gland,  bone, 
or  joint,  it  develops  and  excites  a  local  tuberculosis,  the 
products  of  which  generally  caseate  more  or  less  com- 
pletely.   Such  diseaae  may  long  remain  limited  to  the 
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parts  first  affected,  caseating,  calcifying,  and  softening; 
or  recovery  may  occur.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  virus 
may  spread  to  surrounding  parts  by  means  of  the 
lymphatics,  or  may  become  generalised  by  the  blood 
stream,  then  exciting  general  acute  tuberculosis  in  suit- 
able subjects. 

Modes  of  Spread.  By  Kymphatlos.— Bound  a  cheesy 
patch  in  the  lung  or  brain^  grey  granulations  are  often 
seen  extending  radially  into  the  healthy  tissues;  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  caseous  nodule,  and  by  degenerating  and  blending 
with  the  cheesy  focus  they  cause  it  to  "grow."  The 
situation  being  a  favourable  one  for  observation,  the  pro- 
cess of  infection  of  mesenteric  glands  from  an  intestinal 
ulcer  may  sometimes  be  traced  by  tubercles  along  the 
track.  Ponfick  has  described  as  not  very  uncommon  in 
cases  of  acute  tuberculosis,  tubercles  in  the  thoracic 
duct;  these  he  regards  as  eviden<;e  that  the  virus  had 
passed  by  this  channel  to  the  blood. 

By  Veins. — Miigge*  described  tubercular  infiltration  of 
the  walls  of  pulmonary  vessels,  especially  veins,  in  pul- 
monary tubercVdosis ;  and  Weigertt  believes  that  this 
actual  growth  of  the  bacillus  into  the  circulation  is  fre- 
quently the  source  of  general  infection. 

By  Arteries. — In  a  cheesy  bronchial  gland  from  a  case 
of  acute  tuberculosis  Koch  found  the  wall  of  an  artery, 
which  was  still  pervious,  similarly  infiltrated;  and  he 
believed  this  to  be  the  source  of  general  infection.^ 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  or  perhaps  in  all  of  them, 
the  virus  reaches  the  blood  and  is  carried  all  over  the 
body,  developing  when  and  where  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able— ^in  the  lungs,  meninges,  &c.  If  the  supply  of  virus 
is  plentiful,  the  case  is  likely  to  be  most  acute.  Laennec 
used  to  teach  that  the  tubercles  appeared  in  crops,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  amount  of  degeneration  they  had  un- 
dergone.   This  would  indicate  an  intermittent  supply. 

•  Virchow'8  Archiv,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  24i2. 
t  /Wd.,  vol.  Ixxvii  p.  269.  X  OYi^^^^^^.'iaaii* 
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It  is  impossible  to  explain  why  some  tnberctilar  pro- 
cesses remain  local,  whilst  others  generalise.  Blocking 
of  lymphatics,  non-invasion  of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels, 
feeble  local  growth  of  the  bacillns,  healthy  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  tissues  in  general,  may  afford  hypo- 
thetical explanations. 

Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis a  primary  cheesy  focus  is  found,  it  will  have  been 
gleaued,  especially  from  Koch's  experiments  with  pure 
cultivations,  that  caseation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  tubercular  virus. 


TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  Pli.  MATER. 

In  the  pia  mater  the  tuberculous  process  is  associated 
with  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  constituting  the  con- 
dition known  as  tubercular  mentnffitiB.  This  is  almost 
invariably  a  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis. 

The  process  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  pia 
mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  tuberculous 
nodules— which  may  easily  escape  observation — are  seen 
in  connection  with  the  small  arteries  in  the  Sylvian 
fissures,  and  deeply  seated  between  the  convolutions.  A 
few  scattered  granulations  are,  however,  frequently  visible 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  The  inflamma- 
tory growth  originates  in  the  perivascular  lymphatic 
sheaths  which  enclose  the  small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater 
(Fig.  90);  and  the  cellular  infiltration  commencing  at 
separate  centres,  numerous  small  grey  nodules  are  pro- 
duced around  the  vesseL  These,  which  are  distinctly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  cause  an  external  bulging  of  the 
sheath,  and  a  diminution  in  the  calibre,  or  even  complete 
obliteration,  of  the  enclosed  vessel. 

The  localised  obstructions  to  the  circulation  which  re- 
sult from  the  pressure  of  the  perivascular  nodules  increase 
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tiie  IijpeTEeinia  at  the  baae  of  the  brain,  which  thus  be- 
comea  exceedii^ly  vaacular,  there  being  in  some  cases 
raptnra  of  the  vessels  and  eitravasation,  A  tmnsodation 
of  the  liquor  sangninis  lakes  place  from  the  hjpersmio 
and  injured  TesaelB,  blood- corpuscles  escape,  and  thus  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater  become  infiltrated  with  a  sero- 
fibrinona,  and  often  pnrtilent  liqaid. 


MOiarji  TiOiercU  mOiePia  Mater  —The  dotted  Vne  iDdlcates 
the  0  ginal  s  za  of  the  tubs  on  ax  nodule  A  Tha  lymphatio 
sheath  V  Ihe  b  ood  Tsasel  F  Elements  withui  the 
sbenth      K  100      (Conul  uid  Bacvier  ) 

These  changes  m  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
are  attended  bj  softening  of  the  immediately  sulgacent 
cerebral  sahstance,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  young 
cells.  The  lateral  ventricles  at  the  same  time  become 
distended  with  serom  (acute  hydrocephalng),  bo  that  the 
COnTolntions  on  the  snrface  of  the  hemispheres  are  Been 
to  be  much  flattened.  The  ependyma  and  choroid  plexus 
also  become  esceedingly  vascular,  and  the  walls  of  Ihe 
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ventricles,  together  with  the  fornix  and  soft  commissare, 
become  mucli  softened.  All  of  these  changes  are  owing, 
partly  to  an  inflammatory  process,  and  partly  to  the 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  caused  by  the 
tuberculous  growth.  In  addition,  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane is  dry  and  sticky. 

TUBiatcir&ous  siasses  zv  tbm  bsazv.— In 
addition  to  the  miliary  lesions  occurring  in  the  pia  mater 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  large  tuberculous  masses  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain  unassociated  with  a 
general  tuberculous  process.  These  masses,  which  vary 
in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  hen's  egg,  commonly  occur 
in  the  cerebral  substance,  especially  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  Arm  consist- 
ence, and  usually  form  quite  round  globular  tumours. 
Their  surface  is  often  seen  to  be  covered  with  minute 
grey  nodules,  which  extend  into  the  surrounding  tissue ; 
and  on  section,  similar  nodules  are  sometimes  visible, 
scattered  through  the  substauce  of  the  tumour.  In  most 
cases  only  one  or  two  such  masses  are  found,  but  occasion- 
ally they  are  more  numerous.  They  occur  especially  in 
childhood,  and  usually  in  "  scrofulous"  children.  When 
examined  microscopically  they  are  found  to  be  made  up 
of  small-celled  structure  and  giant  cells,  such  as  has  been 
already  described  as  so  characteristic  of  tuberculous 
lesions.  This  structure — which  is  best  seen  in  the  peri- 
pheral portions  of  the  tumour — is  often  concentrically 
arranged  around  blood-vessels,  and  is  found  undergoing 
in  different  parts  flbrous  and  caseous  metamor- 
phosis. 

From  the  fact  that  miliary  nodules  are  so  often  to  be 
seen  on  their  surface  and  extending  into  the  surrounding 
tissue,  it  is  supposed  that  these  masses  originate  by  the 
aggregation  of  such  nodules — that  the  primary  nodule 
constitutes  a  locally  infective  focus,  and  so  causes  a 
succession  of  growths  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Occa- 
sionally the  tuberculous  mass  causes  a  more  general  in- 
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fection,  and  so  gives  rise  to  taberoolar  memngitis  or  to  a 
general  taberonlosis  (p.  309). 


OP  LYMPHATIC  BLAND  B 

In  the  Ijmphatio  glands,  taberculoas  processes  giro 
rise,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  changes  ul  the  central  portions 
of  the  gland  (TieTes),  inaamuch  as  it  is  with  these  that ' 
the  infective  material  which  is  conveyed  bj  the  Ijja- 


Tuberealoit  ijf  a  Lgny>halic  Olaad. — The  earliest  stage 
of  the  process,  shawiag  the  giant  cell,     x  200. 


phatio  vessels  first  come  into  contact.  (S'ig.  91.)  In 
the  earlier  stage  of  t^e  process  small  grej  nodules  are 
visible,  scattered  throngh  the  cortei.  These  gradually  in- 
CTeaseinsizeandbecomecaseons.  The  gland  then  becomes 
enlarged,  the  distinction  between  its  medullary  and  corti- 
cal portions  becomes  lost,  and  it  becomes  changed  to  a 
greyish  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  are  varying  sized 
tracts  of  caseous  material.  The  new  growth  very  fre- 
quently undergoes  a  marked  fibroid  development,  so  that 
the  caseons  masses  are  surrounded  by  a  dense  fibroid 
structnie.  The  caseous  portions  of  the  gland  may  snbse- 
quently  soften,  dry  up,  or  calcify. 
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TUB£KCnLOSIS  OF  MUCOUS  MEMBBINES. 

Tubercnlons  processes  in  mucons  membranes  appear 
often  to  be  secondary  to  some  simple  inflammation  of  the 
membrane.  The  intestinal,  the  nrino-genital,  and  tbe 
respiratory  mucons  membranes  may  all  be  the  seats  of 
tuberculosis. 

TBB  rvTBBTZira. — In  tbe  intestine  the  changes 
have  their  seat  in  the  solitary  and  Feyer's  glands,  and,  as 
in  typhoid  fever,  it  is  especially  these  structures  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  caecum  which 
are  affected. 

The  first  stage  of  the  process  consists  in  a  cellular 
infiltration  of  the  structure.  In  Feyer's  patches  this 
usually  affects  isolated  follicles  in  the  patch.  The 
solitary  glands  and  certain  follicles  in  the  patches  thus 
become  swollen,  and  project  with  undue  prominence  above 
the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  new  elements  then 
tindergo  retrogressive  changes — ^they  soften,  the  dege- 

FiG.  92. 


A  Tubercular  Ulcer  of  the  Intestine,     (Diagrammatia) 
a.  Epithelial  lining.         b.  Submucous  tissue. 
c.  Muscular  coat.  d.  Peritoneum. 

neration  in  the  patches  commencing  at  several  separate 
centres,  and  often  extending  iintil  the  whole  patch  becomes 
destroyed.  As  the  result  of  these  changes  an  ulcerated 
surface  is  produced,  the  floor  and  edges  of  which  are  more 
or  less  thickened,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  infiltration 
into  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  In  the  floor  of  this 
ulcer  small  nodules  of  new  growth  are  developed,  prin- 
cipally around  the  blood-vessels,  and  as  these  are  arranged 
transversely  around  the  intestine,  the  new  growth  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  direction.  These  nodules  also  soften 
and  become  caseous,  and  thus  the  process  of  ulceration 
^adually  extends  txaiiavetady  until  the  whole  circum- 
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ference  of  the  gut  may  be  destroyed.  The  nicer  thus 
produced  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  typhoid. 
Its  edges  and  base  are  thickened  and  indurated,  and  the 
tuberculous  nodules,  tending  to  become  caseous,  are  seen 
scattered  in  its  floor.    (Fig.  92.) 

The  tubercular  ulcer  rarely,  if  ever,  heals.  Owing  to 
the  thickening  of  the  tissues  at  its  base,  perforation  is 
quite  an  exceptional  occurrence.  In  the  process  of  its 
extension  the  ulceration  is  attended  by  some  contraction 
and  narrowing  of  the  gut. 

TUBEECULOSIS  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

Tuberculous  processes  occur  in  the  lungs  as  a  part  of 
a '  general  tuberculosis,  and  also  in  pulmonary  phthisis. 
The  nature  of  the  resulting  inflammatory  lesions  is  similar 
in  both.  It  will  be  well,  however,  in  the  present  place^ 
more  particularly  to  describe  these  lesions  as  they  occur 
in  the  general  infective  disease.  The  more  limited  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  in  phthisis  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  this  affection.    (See  "  Pulmonary  Phthisis.") 

The  pulmonary  lesions  met  with  in  general  tuberculosis 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  disseminated  nodular 
growths,  which  are  universally  known  as  miliary  tuber- 
cles.  These  growths  are  of  two  kinds — the  yrey  and 
the  yellow.  The  wrej  ^^^  semi-transparent  nodulen  of  a 
greyish-white  colour,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pin's 
head  to  a  hemp-seed.  They  are  somewhat  spherical  in 
shape,  and  usually  possess  a  well-deflned  outline.  Some- 
times they  are  Arm,  and  almost  cartilaginous  in  consis- 
tence; whilst  in  other  cases  they  are  much  softer  and 
almost  gelatinous.  These  softer  forms,  instead  of  being 
semi-transparent,  are  more  opaque  and  white.  The  yellow 
are,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  the  preceding,  many  of 
them  much  so,  some  being  as  large  as  a  pea.  They  are 
also  softer  in  consistence,  less  defined  and  regular  in  out- 
line, and  they  pass  more  insensibly  into  tb!^  ^xato'xrcL^c^xi'^ 
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tissue.  Many  of  them  possess  a  greyisli-wliite  translu- 
cent margin,  which  may  be  pretty  firm  in  consistence, 
but  never  so  hard  as  are  many  of  the  grey  nodules, 
whilst  their  central  portions  are  opaque,  yellowish,  or 
caseous. 

Both  the  grey  and  the  yellow  nodules  are  often  found 
associated  in  the  same  lung;  in  other  cases  the  grey 
nodules  only  are  met  with;  whilst,  less  freqaently,  neaorly 
all  the  growths  are  of  the  yellow  variety.  The  condition 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  which  is  situated  between  the 
nodules  varies  considerably.  It  may  be  perfectly  normal, 
more  or  less  congested  and  oedematous,  or  it  may  present 
varying  sized  tracts  of  greyish,  granular,  friable  consoli- 
dation. A  perfectly  normal  condition  of  the  intervening 
pulmonary  tissue  is  found  in  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  all  the  growths  are  of  the  firm,  grey  variety ;  but 
when  there  are  numerous  yellow  or  soft  grey  nodules 
the  lungs  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  congested  or 
consolidated. 

When  these  nodules  are  examined  microscopically  they 
are  seen  to  exhibit  two  different  kinds  of  structure — ^viz., 
the  lymphoid  structure  with  giant  cells,  which  has  been 
already  described  as  that  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of 
tuberculous  lesions,  and  accumulations  of  epithelial  cells 
within  the  pulmonary  alveoli  (catarrhal  pneumonia). 
There  is,  however,  this  marked  difference  between  the 
various  kinds  of  nodules — that  whereas  the  smaller  firm 
grey  ones  are  constituted  almost  entirely  of  the  first- 
named  structure,  the  larger  soft  grey,  and  most  of  the 
yellow  ones,  consist  largely  of  the  intra-alveolar  accumu- 
lations. 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  soft  grey  and  yellow  no- 
dules : — Most  of  these  when  examined  with  a  low  magni- 
fying power  present  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  93, 
the  nodules  evidently  consisting  largely  of  accumulations 
within  the  alveolar  cavities.  When  more  highly  magni- 
fied their  constitution  becomes  more  apparent.  It  is 
then  seen  that  the  aWeoto  Ci^c^tiea  are  fiUed  with  epithe- 
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Tio.  aa. 


A  amMnifl  Grey  TUbercltflvm  aelMUgina  Catt<^ Acute 

Tuheradoifi. — Tbe  whole  it  the  tnbercleJB  ^owd  in  the 
drawing,  and  it  ie  obrioiiBly  conetitnted  Isrgelyof  (nfro- 
alceoUtr  prodacls.      x  100,  reduced  to  }. 


Is  from  >  CKse  of  acute  tuberculosis,  probably  in  an  earlier 
:e  thtm  that  from  which  Fig,  9S  wae  drawn.    The  Sgore 
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liol  elements  aad  smaU  cells  resembling  lencocjtea,  wbilBt 
the  fdreolar  walla  are  more  or  leas  eztensivelf  mfiltiated 
ftQil  thickened  nith  lymphoid  cells.  (Fig.  91.)  In  many 
oaaea  the  central  portioDs  of  the  nodulea  will  be  seen  to 
have  aadergone  extensive  degenerative  changes,  and  to 
consist  merelj  of  a  stractnTeless  grannlar  debris,  so  that 
Fro.  es. 


A  portUm  of  a  YtVoa  TnlHtvU  from  (A<  liutng  In  a 
Catr,  qf  AaOe  Tubennitotlt, — Showing  the  d^jenaration 
of  the  coDtral  portions  of  the  nodnlo  c,  and  tie  cellalu 
thickeoiiig  of  the  alveolar  walls  and  accDmuUtionB 
within  the  alTeolu-  caTilios  Ht  the  peripheiyp.      x  10(X 

the  accnmalatjons  within  the  alveoli  and  the  ceQnlar 
infiltration  of  the  alveolar  walls  are  yisible  only  at  their 
periphery.  This  is  always  the  case  in  the  distinctly 
yellow  tubercles.     (Kg.  95.) 

The  histological  characters  of  the  firmer  grey  nodoles 
differ  somewhat  from  the  preceding.  In  these  the  celln- 
Jar  infiltration  and  ttmikeavag  of  the  alveolar  wall  is 
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mnch  more  marlced,  and  many  of  the  alveolar  cayities 
are  occupied  hj  giant  cetla,  theae  probably  originating,  as 
describeil  by  Dr.  Klein,  from  the  alTBolar  epithelium.* 
(Fig.  96.)  In  other  casee,  the  alveolar  etructare  has  com- 
pletely dieappeaied,  and  the  tnberde,  when  examined 
with  a  low  magnifying  power,  appears  as  a  little  some- 
what spheroidal  mass,  the  cellular  elemente  of  which  are 
seen  to  be  grouped  aronhd  separate  centres.  (Fig,  97.) 
Wlien  more  highly  magnified,  these  centres  are  seen  to 
correspond  with  the  giant-cells  already  described,  and  the 


Aporlioni^the  moretxtertla^parlofa  Greg  7.,^,^^ 
from  the  Lumg  In  a  coat  qf  Acute  TUberc^oait- — Sbowing 
the  eitenaive  iafiltrstion  sod  thickening  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  and  the  giiuit  oelU  within  the  alveolar  oaritiee. 
K  100. 

small-celled  etmctaie  grouped  aroond  them,  as  ia  well 
shown  in  Fig.  86.  This  is  a  fuUy  developed  tubercle  of  the 
Inng.  The  small-celled  structure  at  the  peripheral  portions 
of  the  nodules  extends  into  and  produces  a  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  abeoli  with  which  the  nodnle  is  incorporated. 
(Fig.  98.)    In  the  tubercles  thus  constituted,  extensive 

•  These  Ifti^e  mnltinnclealed  cella  are  elated  by  Dr.  Klein 
(toe.  rit.)  to  originate  either  bj  tte  fusion  of  the  alveolar  epilhe- 
buin,  or  by  the  eicesaive  development  of  one  opitheiial  cell.  Since 
the  publicaUon  oi  i)r.  Klein's  statement  1  have  fieqnentl;  observed 
these  cells  situated  diatiuctly  in  the  alveolar  cavities,  and  1  have 
little  doubt  they  originale  in  the  way  he  deBoribei, 
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retrogreBsive  clianges  rarely  oocnr.  Degeneration  is  Blow 
and  very  incomplete,  and  the  nodnle  often  beoomes  im- 
perfectly fibroid. 

Beepecting  the  canse  of  tbese  differences  in  tbe  tuatolo- 

gical  characters  of  the  miliary  lesions  in  the  longB— I 

believe  them  to  depend  upon  differences  in  the  age  of  the 

Fio,  97. 


A  firm  Ortg  TtAenle  from  thtLiaigia  a  eaterfAaiU 
Tulierailotii. — Showing  the  eroapiiia;  of  tbe  elements 
around  Bepamla  centreB,  the  nodnia  consisting  of 
BevenJ  giant-cell  systems,     x  88, 

nodolea,  and  in  the  inteuaitj  of  the  tabercnlons  proceeB.* 
If  tiie  intensity  of  the  prooeas  be  coneiderable,  tbe  nodnles 
will  coneist  in  tbe  main  of  accnmnlations  of  epitbeliom 
within  the  pnlmonary  alveob,  and  the  nodnle  will  rapidly 
nndergo  disintegration.  (See  Fig.  95.)  If  the  process  be 
less  intense,  and  the  nodnles  attain  a  more  advanced  age, 
degeneration  will  be  leas  rapid  and  complete,  the  coUnlar 
infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  will  be 
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greater,  and  the  epithelial  elements  ma^  form  Ui^  mul- 
tinucleated cells.  (See  Fig.  96.)  Laetlj,  in  the  least 
intense  and  most  duonic  processes,  the  derelopment  of 
multinucleated  elements  and  the  formation  of  the  net- 
work of  branched  cella  reaches  its  maximum  (see  Figs.  86 

Fio.  se. 


A  maU  portion  qi'  tie  mote  ealenat  part 
T^ibavle  /torn  the  lAmg  f»  a  eaie  qf  Acute 
Bhowing  the  iDcoiporation  of  the  nodule  mth  tha 


wtOIo. 


X  270. 


and  97),  d^ieneration  takes  place  slowly  in  tlie  central 
portions  of  the  nodule,  and  tbere  is  often  considerable 
fibroid  induration  of  the  new  tissue.  There  is  thna  a 
close  analog;  between  the  tissue  changee  resulting  from 
tuberculosia  of  the  longs  and  those  which  result  from 
other  chronic  infiammator;  processes.  (See  "  Chronic 
Inflammations.") 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
THE  INFECTIYE  GEANULOMATA  (continued). 

LUPUS  VULGAEIS. 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of 
nodtdes  of  grannlation  tissue  upon  the  skin  (chiefly 
of  the  face),  and  mnch  more  rarely  npon  the  mncons 
membranes  of  the  conjunctiva,  pharynx,  yulva  and 
vagina.  The  tubercles  are  situate  primarily  in  the 
corium,  and  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pea;  fresh  ones 
appear  at  the  periphery,  whilst  those  in  the  centre  blend 
into  a  more  or  less  diffuse  infiltration.  The  disease 
appears  almost  always  between  the  age  of  two  years  and 
puberty,  and  is  especially  common  in  the  scrofulous, 

Stmotnre. — The  nodules  consist  of  granulation  tissue 
containing  epithelioid  and  often  a  good  many  giant- 
cells.  They  differ  from  true  tubercles  in  being  rather 
richly  vascular.  The  intercellular  substance  is  scanty 
and  homogeneous.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
long  anastomosing  processes  of  epithelium  have  grown 
down  into  the  round-celled  growth,  the  physiological 
resistance  of  which  would  seem  to  be  less  than  that  of 
normal  corium. 

Course. — Spread  occurs  by  the  production  of  &esh 
nodules  at  the  margin  of  the  primary  focus.  The  course 
is  always  chronic.  When  the  patch  has  reached  a 
certain  size  it  may  undergo  no  change  for  a  long  time ;  the 
nodules  and  infiltration  may  end  in  degeneration  and 
absorption,  a  white  scar  being  left,  or  in  nlceratlon. 
After  eating  away  the  tissues  to  varying  depths,  sometimes 
destroying  large  portions  of  the  nose,  lip  or  eyelid,  the 
ulcers  may  heal ;  or  healing  may  go  in  at  one  point  and 
destruction  at  another. 

Btiologry.  —The  mode  of  extension  is  indicative  of  spread 
of  the  cause  by  the  lymphatics.  The  nature  of  this  cause  is 
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doubtful.  Some  believe  that  lupus  is  a  local  tuberculosis ; 
the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  has  several  times  been  found  in 
the  nodules,  but  very  inconstantly.  Tuberculosis  has 
been  produced  by  inoculation  of  lupus  tubercles;  but 
much  more  commonly  it  fails.  The  relation  to  scrofula 
must  be  noted.  As  above  stated,  lupus  nodules  are 
vascular,  and  rarely  become  caseous.  Schiiller  found 
micrococci  in  the  epithelioid  cells. 


OLANDEBS  AND  7ABCY. 

These  are  varieties  of  one  disease,  due  probably  to  differ- 
ence in  the  point  of  entry  of  the  poison.  In  Glanders, 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  its  prolongation  are  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  lesions ;  in  Farcy,  the  skin  and  sub- 
subcutaneous  tissue.  Each  form  may  run  a  rapid  or  a 
slow  course,  and  it  is  usual  in  man  for  the  symptoms  of 
one  to  supervene  sooner  or  later  upon  those  of  the  other. 
The  diseases  are  common  among  equine  animals,  especially 
horses,  and  are  communicable  from  them  to  other  animals, 
including  man.  This  happens  but  rarely.  It  is  trans- 
ferable from  man  to  man. 

Vatare  of  tbe  Patbologlcai  Keslom— This  is  best 
seen  in  the  more  chronic  forms.  It  is  a  circumscribed 
nodule  (fa/rcy-hud)  varying  from  a  just  visible  point  up  to 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean.  On  section  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  small  round  cells;  vascularisation  is  very 
imperfect,  if  it  occurs ;  but  the  formation  of  larger  cell- 
forms  has  not  been  described.  Degeneration  occurs  early, 
and  more  or  less  acute  suppuration  is  excited.  In  the 
substance  of  an  organ  or  pari  an  abscess  forms,  but, 
on  a  free  surface,  an  ulc^r,  with  indurated,  sharply  cut 
margin  and  very  foul  base  is  the  result.  Such  uloerg 
may  heal,  but  their  course  is  generally  very  chronic. 
In  the  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease  the  poiaoiL  ^<^\>^  t^^ 
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ordinary  suppuratdon  at  spots  where  it  develops.  The 
inflammation  is  not  always  circumscribed,  but  sometimes 
produces  diffuse  infiltrations — ^as  of  muscles,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  connective  tissue  of  orbit — which  go  on  to 
suppuration  at  many  points  or  generally.  The  farcy-buds 
and  diffuse  imflammations,  in  the  various  stages  of 
degeneration,  suppuration,  and  ulceration  mentioned 
above,  and  in  various  seats,  constitute  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease. 

Mode  of  Bntry  of  tlie  PolBon.-*A  wound  is  a  com- 
mon portal;  mucous  membranes,  especially  the  con- 
junctival and  nasal,  are  other  seats  of  infection.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  poison 
entered. 

Conrse. — In  acute  glanders,  afber  a  variable  period  of 
incubation,  inflammatory  nodules  appear  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  frontal  sinuses,  &c.,  and  run  on 
more  or  less  rapidly  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The 
submaxillary  and  cervical  glands  swell  from  infection 
through  the  lymphatics.  The  fever,  and  the  muoo-purulent, 
often  bloody,  discharge  from  the  nostrils  are  thus  ex- 
plained. The  poison  now  enters  the  blood  and  is  carried 
to  distant  parts,  giving  rise  to  metastatic  inflammations 
in  internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  and  in  the  skin, 
and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  and  ali- 
mentary tracts.  Abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  and 
intermuscular  tissue  are  common,  and  suppuration  in 
joints  occurs.  In  fact  the  disease  resembles  pysBmia  in 
many  respects,  being  like  it  due  to  the  dissemination  by 
the  blood  of  a  poison  capable  of  exciting  suppuration. 
The  abscesses  in  organs  are  generally  small,  but  may 
reach  a  large  size.  The  respiratory  and  alimentary  mucous 
membranes  are  perhaps  directly  infected  from  the  nose. 
On  the  skin,  red  papules  and  larger  patches  of  inflamma- 
tion appear,  on  which  vesicles,  and  then  pustules,  often 
with  hsBmorrhagic  contents,  quickly  develop — constituting 
the  rash  of  the  disease.  The  earliest  stage  is  a  collection 
of  round  cells  in  the  superficial  part  of  a  papilla ;  a  little 
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later  and  the  rete  is  raised  in  the  roof  of  a  pnstnle. 
Thronghout  the  disease  the  fever  is  high,  symptoms  of 
prostration  appear  early,  and  death  occurs  with  all  the 
signs  of  septic  poisoning. 

In  Chronic  Farcy  large  "  buds  "  appear  in  the  subcuta- 
neous, submucous,  and  intermuscular  tissue.  The  former 
break  down  slowly  and  form  foul  ulcers,  the  lymphatics 
become  much  swollen,  hard,  and  knotted ;  the  glands  are 
greatly  enlarged.  The  general  symptoms  are  much  milder. 
This  form  often  ends  in  recovery.  The  symptoms  of 
glanders  frequently  supervene  before  death. 

Btlologry. — Schiilz  and  Loffler*  found  in  the  pus 
of  abscesses  in  glanders,  slender  rods,  like,  but  smaller 
than,  B.  tuberculosis.  Cultivated  in  the  serum  of  horses' 
blood  they  formed  colonies,  maintaining  their  initial  form. 
After  repeated  cultivation,  to  ensure  purity  from  the 
original  pus,  different  animals  were  inoculated.  The 
result  varied  with  their  susceptibility.  In  all,  an  indu- 
rated ulcer  appeared  at  the  site  of  inoculation ;  and  cordy 
lymphatics  ran  thence  to  swollen  glands.  In  some, 
metastatic  abscesses  formed  in  internal  organs;  others 
died  early,  with  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning.  In  all, 
the  above  bacillus  was  found.  Two  horses  were  inocu- 
lated from  a  fourth  cultivation :  all  the  symptoms  of 
glanders  set  in,  after  some  days'  incubation,  and  the  older 
horse  died  in  fourteen  days.  The  other  was  killed  next 
day,  being  extremely  weak.  The  post-mortem  signs  were 
the  same  in  both— viz.,  a  sore  the  size  of  a  shilling  at  the 
site  of  inoculation;  lymphatics  leading  thence  to  glands, 
hard  and  swollen ;  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  downwards,  with  red  borders ;  the  nasal  mucosa 
studded  with  farcy  buds  and  ulcers. 

By  this  one  series  of  experiments,  it  would  seem  that 
this  bacillus  has  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  Glanders 
and  Farcy. 


*  *'  MittheiluDgen  ans  d.  Eaiserl.  Gesimdheltstxmi"  "^f^Sa^^^.^. 
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LEPBOSY. 

This  disease  is  endemic  in  many  parts  of  the  worlds  espe- 
cially in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  South  America, 
and  Equatorial  and  Southern  Africa.  Formerly  it  was 
widely  spread  over  Europe,  and  still  lingers  at  many 
spots,  particularly  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Vatare  of  tbe  Patbologlcal  ibeslons. — ^There  are  two 
chief  varieties  of  this  disease — taberoular  and  aneM- 
tbetle.  In  the  former  the  lesions  affect  chiefly  the  skb, 
in  the  latter  the  nerves. 

In  tnbereular  leprosy,  patches  of  hypereemia  are  fol- 
lowed hy  thickeningof  the  skin  and  thef  ormationof  nodules, 
which  may  reach  the  size  of  walnuts.  They  are  almost 
always  situate  on  parts  exposed  to  the  air — face,  hands  and 
feet— -and  appear  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups. 
They  may  come  out  in  distinct  eruptions,  separated  by 
long  intervals  of  time.  At  first  firm  and  red  or  brownish, 
they  become  soft  and  paler,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ulcerate 
for  long  periods,  unless  injured.  When  ulcers  do  form, 
they  cause  great  destruction  of  features.  Healing  may 
occur.  The  tubercles  may  affect  other  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  the  extensor  aspects  of  limbs,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eye,  nose,  mouth  and  larynx. 

In  ansBBtlietic  leprosy,  nodules,  or,  more  ofben,  diffuse 
cylindrical  or  fusiform  swellings,  form  upon  nerves, 
especially  the  ulnar  and  external  popliteal,  surrounding 
long  portions  of  them,  affecting  primarily  the  cutaneous 
and  later  the  muscular  branches.  The  skin  supplied  is 
often  painful  and  hypersesthetic  at  first,  and  then  becomes 
anassthetic,  pale,  and  wastes,  together  with  the  paralysed 
muscles.  Ulcers  form  sooner  or  later  upon  the  an- 
aesthetic parts,  leading  to  extensive  destruction  and 
dropping  off  of  fingers,  toes,  and  larger  portions  of  limbs. 

The  two  forms  may  run  their  course  separately,  but 
often  occur  together.      The    anaesthetic  variety  occurs 
chiefly  in  hot  climates.     In  each  form  the  glands  re- 
ceiving lymph  from  the  diseased  parts  enlarge,  first  the 
superficial  ones,  then,  the  dee^et.    Infiltration  of  viscera 
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■ — especially  the  liver,  Bpleeu  and  teetea — maj  cM»:iir. 
To  the  naked  eje,  the  new  growths  have  the  grejish  or 
yellowish,  semi-transparent,  uniform  appearance  com- 
mon to  30  many  oeUnlar  Btmctores.l  MicroBcnpically, 
tliej  consist  of  a.  grannlatioD  tisane  :  it  is  made  np  of 
small  ronnd  cells,  like  lenoocytes,  and  soma  verj  large 
ones — lepra-eells — of  which  some  are  spindle  or  branched. 
A  few  vessels  lie  among  them.  The  appearances  are 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  made  from 
a  specimen  Undly  lent  by  Dr.  Thin  (Fig.  99).  As  above 
stated,  the  tendency  to  degenerate  is  mnch  less  marked 
than- in  most  allied  growths. 

Fio.  99. 


"nibenxlar  Leprotff  — Section  Ihroiigh  akm  a  Showing 
mfllUBtion  with  loproav  tecilll  x  6.  b  ahows  indi- 
Ttdmd  b&oilli  m  the  cells  x  SOO  c  ludiTidnal  UciUi 
Bhowing  sporea      »■  SOU 

■UaloBT  — From  tmie  mimemonal  leprosy  has  been 
looked  npon  as  a  contagious  disease,  and  lepers  have 
been  ngoronsLj  expelled  from  social  commnnities  A 
very  snperfiGial  examination  throws  flonbt  npon  this , 
for  many  lepers  hve  in  the  closest  relations  with  healthy 
people  wilhont  communicating  the  disease.  Many  have, 
however,  mamtamed  that  the  disease  is  commnmcable 
tmder  certain  conditions  (among  which  snsceptibility, 
perhaps,  ranks  high)  which  are  rarely  realized.  Hillis* 
has  bionght  forward  evidenee  in  favonr  of  this  view. 

*  "  Lepnu;  ia  British  O^udiJ' 
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According  to  modem  views,  endemicity  at  once  exdtes 
saspicion  that  a  disease  is  infectiTe.  Organisiiifl  liave 
therefore  been  searched  for  in  leprosj.  Neissez*  and 
Hansenf  separately  described  a  bacillna  as  specific 
to  leprosj.  It  is  found  constantly  in  all  yoong, 
primary  lesions  (not  in  those  secondaiy  to  aiUBsiheBia) ; 
chiefly  in  the  lepra-cells  (Fig.  996),  but  also  in  others, 
rarely  between  cells.  In  old  lesions  they  become  gnuralar 
from  spore-formation.  They  show  an  actiye  to-ond-firo 
movement  in  fresh  juices,  and,  when  cultivated,  grow 
into  bng  jointed  filaments  (Hansen).  Thin];  has  shown 
that  as  regards  size,  beaded  appearance,  and  staining, 
B.  leprsB  (Fig.  99c)  is  exactly  like  B.  tuberculosis.  The 
organism  is  the  same,  no  matter  where  the  disease 
may  have  been  contracted.  Thin  found  bacilli  in 
enormous  numbers  in  the  lesions  he  examined,  and 
gave  reasons  for  believing  that  spread  may  occur  by  both 
lymph-  and  blood-vessels ;  but  the  fungi  have  not  been 
found  free  in  the  blood  of  patients.  Neisser  produced 
tubercles  in  dogs  and  rabbits  by  inoculation  from 
leprosy  lesions ;  Hansen  failed  with  rabbits,  and  Kobner 
with  an  ape.  The  bacilli  multiply  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  rabbits,  but  produce  no  tubercles. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  parasite  found  in  actinomycosis 
or  ray-fungus,  and  its  botanical  position,  are  not  deter- 
mined. It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  conidia-form  of 
perhaps  some  known  species. 

Sarcoma-like  tumours  occurring  chiefly  in  the  lower 
jaws  of  cows  were  shown  by  Bollinger  in  1877  to  contain 
constantly  elements  of  a  fungus — ^the  aotinomyces— 
and  he  found  the  same  fungus  in  nodular  masses  in  the 


•  "Bresl.  a«a  Zeitschr..**  Nos.  20.  21, 1878. 

t  «  nrckow'8  ^rcJWr,"  vol  xxix.  p.. 31. 

X  "TiwiB,  MedL  Chir.  Soc,"  1888. 
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tongnes  of  cows  (woody  tongue),  in  tbe  swollen  glands 
beneath  the  jaw,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  in 
polypoid  and  submucous  tumours  of  the  larynx,  and 
throughout  the  alimentary  tract.  They  have  since  been 
demonstrated  in  tumours  of  pigs'  jaws  and  udders ;  and 
in  tubercle-like  nodules  in  the  lungs  of  calves.  On  sec* 
tion  these  nodules  have  a  spongy,  open  appearance,  and  a 
puriform  or  cheesy  fluid  can  be  squeezed  from  them. 
Besides  fatty  cells,  this  contains  many  pale  yellow 
granules,  as  large  as  millet-seeds.  These,  when  gently 
squeezed  and  cleared  up  by  potash,  are  seen  to  consist  of 
filaments  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  and  bearing  at 
their  free  ends  club-shaped  swellings,  often  branched. 
The  nodules  and  tumours  consist  largely  of  granulation 
tissue,  intersected  here  and  there  by  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue.  In  the  older  specimens  there  are  found,  round 
each  fungus-collection,  giant-cells,  and  outside  these 
epithelioid  and  then  granulation-ceUs — all  signs  of  a 
chronic  inflammation. 

In  1878  Israel  desciibed  a  case  of  multiple  superficial 
abscesses,  and  one  large  intra-thoracic  abscess  opening  by 
fistulas  on  the  surface.  The  pus  from  all  contained  parasites 
which  corresponded  to  the  above  description.  The  disease 
had  begun  six  months  before  with  fever  and  joint-pains. 
Three  weeks  after  admission  the  woman  died :  there  was 
a  great  abscess  in  the  left  lung,  and  countless  abscesses  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  intestine  and  kidneys,  most  of  them  very 
small,  but  some  the  size  of  an  apple.  All  contained  the 
fungi,  and  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney  were  found 
fungi  which  had  not  yet  excited  inflammation.  The  point 
of  entry  of  this  fungus  was  not  evident,  but  in  pus  from 
a  tooth-socket  in  another  case  Israel  found  the  same 
organism. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  cases  have  now  been  described, 
and  in  several  the  disease  began  distinctly  in  the  lower  jaw, 
from  a  carious  tooth,  or  after  its  extraction ;  in  others  the 
point  of  entry  was  obscure.  All  the  cases  were  very  chronic, 
and  in  many  the  disease  spread  only  locaYL'^,WctQ'9r\SL% 
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in  all  directions,  and  for  long  distances  from  its  starting' 
point.  In  others,  as  in  the  above  case,  evidence  of 
embolism  was  unmistakable.  Secondary  deposits  have 
been  found  in  all  organs ;  and  Fonfick  has  seen  a  granxda- 
tion-tnmonr  growing  into  the  jugular,  and  in  the  same 
case  there  were  growths  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 
In  man  the  fungus  often  spreads  from  the  region  of  the 
jaw  to  the  front  of  the  cervical  spine,  producing  a  pre* 
vertebral  abscess,  or  it  excites  inflammation  in  the  region 
of  the  thoracic  or  lumbar  spine,  causing  caries  of  the 
bones  and  wide-spread  fistula-formation.  As  a  rule  the 
growths  break  down ;  but  tumours  like  those  in  t^TOmnla 
may  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SYPHILIS. 

The  lesions  occurring  in  the  course  of  constitutional 
syphilis  also  belong  to  the  class  of  Infective  Grranulomata. 
They  are  inflammatory  in  their  nature,  but  in  their  seats, 
distribution,  sequence,  and  histological  characters,  many 
of  them  present  certain  pecularities  which  make  them 
quite  characteristic  of  this  disease.  The  primary  S3rphi* 
litic  lesion  (usually  the  indurated  chancre),  the  secondary 
lymphatic  gland  enlargement,  and  the  subsequent  series 
of  changes  in  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and,  later,  in 
the  nervous  system,  bones,  and  internal  organs,  are  all  of 
them  the  results  of  inflammatory  processes,  induced  by 
the  syphilitic  poison. 

Barly  iLeslons. — Many  of  these  are,  anatomically,  in- 
distinguishable from  simple  inflammations  of  the  same 
parts.  The  rashes,  for  example,  are  due  to  inflammatory 
hyperaBmia  with  more  or  less  infiltration  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin,  enlargement  of  the  papillaa,  and,  often, 
exceBBive  epitlielial  m.^\ii9»UcA:tiQn«    As  a  rule  these  in- 
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flammations  end  naturally  in  resolution ;  but  in  tissues 
of  feeble  resisting  power  they  may  ulcerate.  The  early 
periostitis  (nodes),  again,  is  indistinguishable  from  a  trau- 
matic inflammation,  and  the  syphilitic  iritis  is  diagnosed 
from  the  rheumatic  only  by  concomitant  circum- 
stances. 

Kater  Keslons. — ^Equally  characteristic,  clinically,  with 
the  above  are  the  difEuse  subacute  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  organs  and  parts  which  end  in  fibroid  Indaratlon. 
But,  anatomically,  these  are  ordinary  productive  in- 
flammations. Granulation  tissue  forms  more  or  less 
irregularly  throughout  the  organ.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  process  is  subacute,  degeneration  and  disappearance 
of  some  of  the  more  or  less  widely  separated  elements  of 
the  part  occur.  Scar-tissue  forms  from  the  granulation 
tissue,  and,  as  it  contracts,  many  more  of  the  proper  cells 
of  the  part  atrophy  and  disappear.  The  appearance  of 
the  infiltration  varies  in  different  cases  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  organ — consisting  now  almost  wholly 
of  ceUs  with  little  intercellular  substance,  or,  again,  of 
more  or  fewer  cells  in  a  markedly  fibroid  matrix,  or,  finally, 
of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  infiltration  may  be  general, 
but  much  more  commonly  comparatively  healthy  portions 
of  the  organ  are  found  between  the  fibroid  indurations. 
It  is  the  irregular  distribution  of  these  lesions  which 
makes  them  so  characteristic  of  syphilis. 

The  capsules  of  organs  are  irregularly  thickened ;  and 
peritoneal  coverings  are  sure  to  be  involved,  producing 
more  or  less  general  adhesion  to  surrounding  parts,  as  is 
seen  in  syphilitic  hepatitis,  splenitis,  or  orchitis.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  coincidence  of  hydrocele  proves  during  life 
the  affection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  irregular  thick- 
ening of  the  capsule  is  the  most  marked  feature. 

As  the  fibrous  tissue  contracts,  the  organ  shrinks  as  a 
whole,  and  often  becomes  of  stony  hardness ;  but  the 
irregular  distribution  of  the  exudation,  above  noted,  often 
causes  unequal  contraction  and  puckering  of  the  surface, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  the  formation  oi  da^"^  ^<«ssa.^^e^> 
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dividing  the  organ  into  lobes.  In  these  cases  the  diffnsd 
growth  has  probably  been  combiaed  with  the  syphiHtio 
tamour  or  gumma  (to  be  next  described),  as  not  uncom- 
monly happens. 

Naked-eye  examination  of  a  part,  e.g.,  testis,  which 
has  undergone  these  changes,  shows  adhesions  between 
the  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  contains  fluid 
where  not  adherent;  marked  thickening  of  the  tonics 
albuginea  and,  extending  from  it  into  the  organ  towards 
the  mediastinum,  dense  bands  of  fibrous  tissue;  the 
natural  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  tubules  is  replaced 
by  a  much  paler  whitish-yellow  tint,  in  which  islands  of 
normal  tissue  may  remain.  The  consistence  of  the  gland 
is  greatly  increased.  One  or  two  gummata  may  also  be 
present. 

In  relation  with  bone,  exudations  of  this  kind  often 
ossify.  Under  the  periosteum,  they  cause  thickening  of  the 
bone.  In  the  Haversian  canals  and  cancellous  spaces 
increased  density  of  it  (see  "  Condensing  Ostitis"). 

These  cell-exudations  do  not  always  go  on  to  fibroid 
induration ;  they  may  resolve,  and  generally  do  so  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  under  the  influence  of  iodide  of 
potassium  when  they  are  at  all  recent.  Probably  the  in- 
flammatory products  undergo  fatty  degeneration  previous 
to  absorption. 

Localised  scars  often  causing  much  puckering  of  the 
surface  of  organs,  and  sending  fibrous  rays  far  into  the 
surrounding  tissue  may  be  found,  and  are  usually  the 
remnants  of  precedent  gummata. 

Omnniata,  Sypbilltlc  Tamonnif  Sypbilomata. — 
Anatomically  these  are  the  characteristic  lesions  of 
syphilis ;  they  are  frequently  associated  with  the  fibroid 
lesions.  As  usually  met  with  they  are  moderately  firm 
yellowish- white  nodules,  having  often,  on  section,  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  a  horse-chestnut. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  walnut,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  translucent  fibrous-looking 
tissue,  which  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  a  capsule. 
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and  wUcli  is  ao  mtamatelj  associated  witii  the  saTTOond- 
ii^  atructnres  that  enacleation  of  the  maaa  is  imposrible. 
The  ontlme  of  the  growth  is  general!;  irregalaT  ftaai 
processeB  radiating  from  it  along  the  natnral  septa  of  the 
organ,  and  eiamination  always  shows  that  spmd  occurs 
by  infiltra.tion.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  derelopmeut, 
when  they  less  common  I j  come  under  obserration,  the; 
are  much  softer  in  oonsistenoe,  more  vascular,  and  of  a 
reddish-white  colour  i  whilst  in  their  more  advanced 
stages,  owing  to  extensive  retrogressive  changes,  thej  may 
be  distinctly  caseons. 

Examined  microscopically,  gnmmata,  as  nsnally  fonnd, 
show  marled  stmotDral  difFerenoes  between  the  central 
and  external  portions  of  the  growth.  The  central  portions 
are  composed  of  closely  packed  shninken  cells  and  nuclei, 
fat  grannies,  and  choleaterin,  amongst  which  is  generally 
a  little  £brillated  tisane.  (Fig.  100  a.)  Snrronndiug 
thie  and  directly  oontinuons  with  it  is  a  zone  of  cells  in 
a  distinctly  fibrillated  roatrii;  whilst  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  growth  is  a  richly  cellnlar  and  vascular  tissue. 
<Pig.  100  6,  and  Pig.  101.)  This  peripheral  layer,  which  is 
in  direct  histological  con< 
tinnity  with  the  snrroonding  Fro.  100. 

stmctnres,  consists  of  small  j 

cells,  many   of  which  re-      j'.. -, :;,'''.;  ">  " 
semble     white     blood-cor- 
pUBoles,  whilst  others  are      ,     . 
larger  and  like  the  forma-    '  '.. 

tive    cells    of    granulation  '  ■  '^ 

tissue;  ^nt-cells  also  are  , : j 

found,  but  less    commonly      '.  V- 

than   in   tubercle.      These         =  ,.•  ■~   '.  --.^ 

cells     are     separated     by  j  |  .  .     .  ,  .^„  _^-,,^ 

a  scanty,  homogeneous,  in- 

tercellnlar  material  and  nu-  Oantral  portfone  of  grewth  con- 
merous  new  blood-vessels.  siatinK  of  granolsj  d^bria.  ft, 
ThfithrBfi  innBH  nli-ftOil-irrlB.    Psripheal     granulition    tissue. 

ineTureeionesaireaayae-  ^.^^-jilj^^gjg^i^  ^  ^(,„  jq^^, 
BOnbed,  which    are  to   be  niluidBuL^i.^ 
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diBtrnguielied  more  or  lees  clearljr  in  moat  fatly  dam- 
loped  gummy  nodnleH,  correspond  with  three  di^rent 
stages  in  their  gronth.  Caseation  may  follow  very  closdy 
on  the  spreaiUng  edge  and  render  the  two  onter  zonea  veiy 
narrow ;  although  to  the  naked  eye  the  ca.seons  patch  may 
seem  defined,  the  microscope  shows  that  each  one  of  these 
zones  passes  gradnally  into  the  next.  The  most  external 
sone,  consisting  of  the  rascolar  grannlation  tisene,  tepre- 
senta  the  earlier  stage  of  development,  and  by  the  conti- 
naona  formation  of  this  tissne  the  growth  may  steadDy 
increase.  The  intermediate  more  fibrous  zone  represents 
the  second  stage  in  the  process — the  development  of  the 
grannlation  tissne  into  a  more  or  lesa  completely  fibril- 
lated    structure.       The    character    of    this    fibrillated 

Fw.  101. 


7he  Feripieral  Porlloa  qf  a  Gvmmg  Oroalh  in  t6e 
Kidney. — Ghowiug  the  emall-ci^lled  gisDnUtioii  growth 
in  the  intertubulac  tissue,     x  200. 

tissue  vary  in  diSerent  growths.  In  some  the  fibril- 
lation is  very  distinct ;  in  others,  the  tissue  is  dense 
and  cicatricial  ia  character;  whilst,  less  frequently,  it 
consists  of  a  reticulated  stracture  within  the  meshes  of 
which  are  grouped  round  small  cells.  The  central  zone, 
consisting  of  the  amorphous  granular  material,  repre- 
sents the  oldest  portion  of  the  growth— that  which  has 
undei^ne  retrogressive  changes.  The  blood-vessela  in 
the  centre  of  a  gumma  undergo  certain  changes,  abont 
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to. be  described,  by  which  they  become  obliterated.  The 
parts  are  thus  deprived  of  blood  and  hence  degenerate. 
This  takes  place  very  early.  When  the  tumour  is  large, 
it  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  several  distinct 
smaller  growths,  each  presenting  at  its  circumference  the 
more  perfect  cells,  whilst  its  central  parts  are  granular 
and  amorphous. 

In  early  stages,  before  they  have  produced  marked 
destruction  of  tissue,  gummata  may  be  absorbed.  Later, 
their  central  fatty  portions  are  frequently  absorbed,  leav- 
ing a  radiating  puckered  scar  (p.  331) ;  calcification  is  rare. 
Not  uncommonly,  under  conditions  which  are  not  under- 
stood, gummata  soften  and  excite  suppuration  around 
them ;  the  abscess  bursts,  and  a  yellow  slough  is  exposed. 
This  has  a  very  characteristic  appearance,  like  "  wet  wash* 
leather."  Slowly  it  is  thrown  off,  and  a  larger  or  smaller 
cavity  is  left,  with  ragged  soft  margins.  All  this  is  often 
and  weU  seen  in  the  tongue.  Gummata  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  are  by  far  the  most  prone  to  take  this 
course.  These  ulcerations  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
superficial  ulcerations  connected  with  the  early  rashes. 

Gummata  are  met  with  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue ;  in  the  submucous  tissue,  especially  of  the 
pharynx,  soft  palate,  tongue,  and  larynx;  in  muscle, 
fasciae,  bone ;  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  organs — 
especially  of  the  liver,  brain,  testicle,  and  kidney.  They 
occur  also,  but  much  less  frequently,  in  the  lungs ;  as  do 
also  simple  localised  fibroid  indurations.  They  are  gene- 
rally late,  so  called  tertiary,  manifestations ;  but  they  may 
occur  at  quite  an  early  stage.  "No  hard  line  can  be  drawn 
clinically  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages,  and 
none  can  be  drawn  pathologically  between  the  products 
of  these  stages.  AU  are  inflammatory,  some  circum- 
scribed, some  dif^se.  Even  the  hard  chancre  has  the 
structure  of  the  first  stage  of  a  gumma — ^leucocytes, 
formative  and  giant-cells  in  a  fibrillar  matrix. 

Clian§reB  In  Vessels. — Certain  changes  in  the  cere- 
bral arteries  have  been  described  by  Heubner  as  charsA- 
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teriatic  of  sjpliiliB.  Tliese  cKangea  have  been  bnmght 
piomiuently  before  English  patbolo^ta  by  Dra.  Green- 
field, Barlotr,  and  otherB.* 

In  the  cerebral  arteries  the  changes  produce  opadtj 
ftnd  marked  thickening  of  the  vesael,  with  ooasiderable 


SnihUaiel>S>tatetifCttrbral.^r1eriet. 

A,  Segment  of  middle  cerebral  titer;,  tracBrerBa  BecUon — 
(,  thickened  inner  coat ;  e,  endothelium ;  /,  membmn*  feoestrata ; 
m,  mnacular  coat;  a,  odventilia.      x  SOO  reduced  }. 

B.  Small  arter;  of  pia  mater,  tranBTerae  section. — Showing 
thickened  inner  coat,  diminiBhed  lumen  of  tsbbbI,  and  consider- 
able iuffltraUon  of  adrentitia.  The  eavit;  of  the  Teaael  is  ooco. 
pied  b;  a  clot  (?  thromboe).     x  100,  reduced  J. 

diminntion  in  its  calibre.    It  is  this  diminntiim  of  the 
Inmen  of  the  vesBel  which  is  especially  characteriBttc 
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The    smaller   vessels,    arteries    and    veins,  are    chiefly 
affected,  and  their  lamina  may  be  qnite  obliterated. 

When  transverse  sections  of  the  vessels  are  examined 
microscopically,  the  principal  change  is  seen  to  be  situ- 
ated in  the  inner  coat.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawings  made  from  specimens  kindly  lent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Barlow.  (Fig.  102.)  This  coat  is  considerably 
thickened  by  a  cellnlar  growth.  The  growth,  which  is 
limited  internally  by  the  endothelinm  of  the  vessel  (Fig. 
102a,  e),  and  externally  by  the  membrana  fenestrata  (Fig. 
1 02 Aj/),  closely  resembles  ordinary  granulation  tissue,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  small  round  and  spindle-shaped 
cells.  This  tissue  appears  gradually  to  undergo  partial 
development  into  an  imperfectly  fibrillated  structure. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  iutima,  the  outer  coat 
is  abnormally  vascular  and  infiltrated  with  small  cells 
(Fig.  102a,  a),  and  this  cellular  infiltration  usually  in- 
vades also  the  muscular  layer  (Fig.l02A,  m).  The  marked 
diminution  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  102b),  and  the 
consequent  interference  with  the  circulation,  coupled  with 
change  in  the  endothelium,  frequently  leads  to  coagulation 
of  the  blood  (thrombosis)  and  cerebral  softening. 

Dr.  Greenfield's  observations  tend  i,o  show  that  similar 
changes  occur  in  vessels  of  other  parts,  and  that  they 
account  for  the  degeneration  of  syphilitic  gummata. 
Aneurism  in  adults  under  forty  is  often  connected  with 
a  syphilitic  history. 

Btiolo§ry. — Strong  as  the  clinical  evidence  of  the 
infective  nature  of  syphilis  is,  nothing  positive  ia  known 
of  its  cause.    The  observations  on  this  subject  are  few. 

Klebs  described  mobile  granules  and  short  rods  in  non- 
ulcerated  primary  sores.  He  inoculated  apes  with  por- 
tions of  syphilitic  tissue,  and  produced  a  disease  closely 
resembling  syphilis.  A  cultivation  of  the  blood  of  such  an 
ape  on  gelatine  yielded  brownish  masses  of  short  rods,  as 
does  also  the  primary  lesion  in  man.*    Aufrecht  found 

•  **  Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path."  x.  8-4. 
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diplococci  staining  with  fnchsin  in  the  juice  of  flat  emdy- 
lomata.*  Birch-Hirschfeld  found  diplococci,  which  ore 
easily  taken  for  short  rods,  not  only  in  the  papillary 
bodies  and  epidermic  cells  of  flat  condylomata,  but  also 
in  gnmmata  of  different  organs,  but  only  in  still-growing 
specimens,  and  especially  at  the  edge  of  the  cheesy  part. 
Bergmann  found  organisms  resembling  those  described  by 
Klebs  constantly  present  in  the  lymphatics  of  Hnnterian 
chancres.f  Martineau  and  Hamonie  cultivated  in  meat 
broth  similar  organisms  from  the  discharge  of  syphilitic 
ulcers ;  the  cocci  grew  into  larger  chains,  and,  the  authors 
say,  gave  syphilis  to  a  young  pig.J 

The  poison  exists  in  the  primary  sore,  in  mucous 
tubercles,  and  all  secondary  sores,  and  in  the  blood  during 
the  eruptive  period.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  present 
in  pure  lymph,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  a  vaccine- 
vesicle.  It  is  not  present  in  normal  secretions,  as  saliva, 
mucus,  semen.  The  discharge  from  tertiary  or  gummatous 
ulcers  is  not  infective,  but  this  would  by  no  means  disprove 
Birch-Hirschfeld's  observations  on  gummata. 

SYPHILITIC  DISEASE  OP  THE  LIVEE. 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  syphilitic 
lesions.  The  most  common  change  is  the  development  of 
fibroid  and  gummy  growths  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
In  the  spreading  stage  the  margins  of  gummata  are  iU- 
defined,  round  cells  infiltrating  the  surrounding  liver- 
tissue.  The  growths  —  which  are  usually  connected 
with  fibroid  thickenings  of  the  capsule  —  sometimes 
consist  simply  of  a  dense  fibroid  structure.  More  com- 
monly, however,  gummy  masses  are  found  imbedded 
in  the  fibroid  growth.  In  the  former  case  it  is  possible 
that  the  gummy  mass  may  have  become  absorbed,  leaving 
merely  its  fibroid  cicatrix. 

The  development    of   these    growths    produces  very 

♦  **Oebl.  f.  Med.  Wiss."  p.  228,  1881. 
f  The  Fungus  of  Syphilis. 
t  Birch-Hirschfeld,  "Lehrbuch  d.  Path.  Anat."  p.  187,  2iid  edit 
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marked  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  liver.  Scar-like 
depressions  are  seen  on  its  surface,  and  the  organ  is 
irregularly  and  often  very  deeply  puckered. 

A  more  general  fibroid  change,  not  associated  with  the 
formation  of  gummy  masses,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  liver  in  inherited  syphilis.  This  change  closely 
resembles  ordinary  cirrhosis,  although  the  intercellular 
network  of  the  liver  is  usually  more  extensively  involved. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  liver  in  syphilis 
is  frequently  lardaceous. 


It  is  unnecessd.ry  to  describe  particularly  syphilitic 
lesions  in  other  organs,  as  they  all  present  the  same 
general  characters — viz.,  scars,  fibroid  indurations,"  and 
gummy  growths,  singly  or  combined. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

SCROFULA. 

The  constitutional  condition  known  as  Scrofula  is 
characterised  by  a  liability  of  certain  tissues  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  chronic  inflammations,  the  causes  of 
such  inflammations  being  very  slight  and  sometimes 
wholly  hypothetical.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
tissues  eitiier  possess  congenitally,  or  acquire  as  a  result 
of  abnormal  conditions  of  life,  an  enfeebled  resisting 
power  against  injury.  Virchow  says  their  ▼ulnerabUity 
is  excessive.  Consequently,  the  above  slight  or  undis- 
coverable  causes,  injuries  which  would  have  no  eflect  or 
only  the  most  passing  upon  a  healthy  subject,  produce  in- 
flammation in  the  scrofulous.  In  this  way  it  is  sought 
to  account  for  the  abnormal  ■usoeptibUlty  to  in- 
flammatloiia 

X  7. 
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The  explanation  given  of  the  abnormal  cliroiilelty  of 

the  processes  is  very  similar.  We  know  that  chronic  in- 
flammation implies  the  prolonged  or  frequent  action  of  a 
canse.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  an  inflamed  part 
under  such  conditions  that  no  cause  of  inflammation,  as 
friction,  pressure,  tension,  &c.,  can  affect  it.  These  are 
not  sufficient  to  keep  up  an  inflammation  in  a  healthy 
person,  but  in  the  vulnerable  tissues  of  the  scrofulous 
they  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  so ;  and  doubtless  they 
aid  in  rendering  the  process  chronic. 

This  susceptibility,  although  more  or  less  general,  is 
commonly  most  marked  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  in  those  glands  which 
stand  in  direct  relation  with  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and 
pharynx  (cervical) ;  with  the  lungs  (bronchial) ;  and  with 
the  intestine  (mesenteric).  It  is  to  these,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  organisms  are  most  likely  to  obtain  access. 
The  skin  (eczema  impetiginodes),  bones,  and  joints 
(caries,  caries  necrotica,  and  chronic  arthritis)  are  also 
liable  to  be  aflected.  The  part  which  suflers  varies  in 
diflferent  cases,  and  injury  is  often  the  determining 
cause. 

With  regard  to  the  tissue-changes  occurriiig  in 
scrofulous  inflammation — ^it  must  remembered  that  when 
inflammation  occurs  in  a  healthy  individual,  if  it  does  not 
cause  the  death  of  the  part,  the  inflammatoiy  products 
either  become  absorbed,  or  the  process  leads  to  suppura- 
tion, or  to  the  formation  of  a  vascularised  connective 
tissue.  In  scrofulous  inflammation  the  absorption  of 
the  inflammatory  products  is  very  much  less  readily 
effected ;  they  tend  to  infiltrate  and  aooiunalate  in  the 
tissue,  where  by  their  pressure  they  interfere  with  the 
circulation,  and  so  lead  to  retrogressive  and  oaseons 
changes.  There  is  but  little  or  no  tendency  to  the 
development  of  new  blood-vessels,  and  hence  there  is 
no  organisation  of  the  new  growth.  These  peculiarities 
are  to  be  in  great  measure  ascribed  to  that  inherent 
low  vitality  of  the  tisauea  which  obtains  in  this  disease. 
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and  alao  to  certain  pecnliaritiea  in  the  histology  of  the 
iaflammatory  products.  Yirchow  long  ago  pointed  out 
the  richly  cellular  character  of  the  products  of  scrofnlonB 
iutiammation,  the  tendency  of  the  cells  to  infiltrate  the 
tissue,  aad  the  extreme  t-ardiness  with  which  the  infiltra- 


Senium*  Ii^^mmatlon  of  a  Brrmdua  — Seollon  of  a  smttll 
broDChuB  of  a  marbedLy  scrofulous  cbild  the  subject  of 
broDotiliB  which tsrininated mmiliarj  tubaroulosiB,  Ths 
dooper  structures  of  the  btonchml  wall  ars  seen  to  ba 
eitenBlrel?  mflltralad  with  calls  moat  of  which  are  larger 
than  thuee  met  with  m  the  less  eitsnaire  mfiltistion  of 
health;  mflammstioa.  The  mfiltration  extends  to  and  in' 
Tsdea  the  walls  of  the  ad]a<^Dt  alveoli,  which  are  aeen  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  dTSwing.  The  cavity  of  the  bron- 
chus contains  a  little  mucus,  ra.     x  200,  reduced  \. 

tion  becomes  absorbed.  Bindfleisoh  stated  that  these 
cells  are,  for  the  most  part,  tarKer  than  those  met  with  in 
healthy  inflammations  i    and  that  this  ^le^n^'CnA  %'aaibi 
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their  removal  by  passage  into  the  lymphatics  is  less 
readily  effected.  Giant-cells  also  are  very  constantly 
met  with.  There  is  probably,  however,  no  difference 
between  these  elements  and  the  formative  and  giant- 
cells  which  Ziegler  found  in  all  chronic  inflamma- 
tions (p.  276).  This  large  size  of  many  of  the  yonng  cells  in 
scrofulous  inflammation,  and  their  marked  tendency  to 
infiltrate  and  accumulate  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  (Fig.  103). 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion,  and  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  etiology  of  scrofula — viz.,  its  relation  to  tubercle. 
It  is  generally  held,  and  probably  rightly  so,  that  scrofula 
favours  tuberculosis ;  and  clinically  we  know  that  tuber- 
culous processes  are  especially  prone  to  occur  in  the 
scrofulous.  The  similarity  in  the  histology  of  the  lesions, 
however^  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Bacillus  tuber- 
culosis is  often  found  in  what  appear  to  be  simply 
scrofulous  products,  has  suggested  the  possibility  that 
the  two  diseases  are  identical — that  the  peculiarities  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  are  also  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  specific  bacillus,  and  not  simply  to  an  inherited  or 
acquired  abnormal  susceptibility  to  simple  injuries. 
This  view  receives  some  support  from  a  consideration 
of  the  ready  union  obtained  in  amputations  for 
strumous  disease,  the  good  results  of  complete  excision 
of  diseafied  synovial  membranes,  and  of  enucleation  of 
strumous  glands,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  extremely 
severe  injuries  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  tissues  of  stru- 
mous patients,  and  that  they  may  subsequently  be  exposed 
to  those  minor  injuries,  and  even  to  the  irritation 
of  septic  discharges,  which  are  held  to  render  the  in- 
flammation chronic,  but  still  they  do  not  in  the  majority 
of  cases  become  again  the  seats  of  intractable  inflamma- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  all  the  excessively  vxdnerable 
tissues  of  a  part  have  been  removed  by  amputation ;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  excisions  in  which  parts 
of  epiphyses   axe  Iftit,  ot  in  gouging  operations    upon 
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bones.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that 
in  all  these  cases  we  *  have  removed  not  only  the 
products  of  the  inflammation  but  its  cause;  and  what 
we  know  already  of  the  etiology  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion leads  us  to  suspect  the  infective  nature  of  the 
latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  in  such  cases 
as  the  above  a  scrofulous  inflammation  had  already 
become  infected  with  the  tubercle  bacillus;  and  when 
we  remember  the  extreme  frequency  with  which  the 
mucous  membranes  and  lymphatic  glands  in  scrofulous 
children  are  the  seats  of  obstinate  and  protracted  in- 
flammations which  ultimately  terminate  in  complete 
recovery,  we  cannot  but  question  the  identity  of  a 
scrofulous  with  a  tuberculous  process.  It  would  seem 
more  in  accordance  with  the  present  position  of  our 
knowledge  still  to  regard  a  scrofulous  lesion  as  a 
simple  but  chronic  inflammation,  and  a  tuberculous  one 
as  specific  and  due  to  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis;  the 
former  constituting  the  soil  which  is  most  suitable  for 
the  development  of  this  organism. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

INFLAMMATION   OF   SPECIAL  TISSUES 

AND  ORGANS. 

These  is  nothing  more  to  state  concerning  the  process 
of  inflammation,  wherever  it  may  occur.  Every  tissue  in 
the  body  may  be  inflamed ;  but  whilst  this  is  common  in 
some,  it  is  rare  in  others.  Certain  forms  of  inflammation 
occur  with  especial  frequency  in  certain  parts ;  and  the 
same  part  may  present  different  appearances  under  the 
same  form  of  inflammation.  To  these  and  similar  points 
attention  must  now  be  directed. 
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The  student  should  have  quite  ready  in  his  mind  the 
different  forms  of  inflammation,  and  their  names  should 
bring  before  him  a  picture  of  the  tissues  infiltrated  by 
a  certain  exudation ;  the  possible  fates  of  each  exudation—* 
complete  absorption,  imperfect  absorption  and  its  conse'* 
quences,  or  death — must  also  be  felt  instinctively. 


INFLAMMATION  OP  THE   CONNBCTIVB  TISSUES. 

Common  connective  tissue  accompanies  blood-vessels 
everywhere.  When  vessels  are  injured  this  tissue  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  share  in  that  injury ;  and  if  the 
vessels  alone  are  damaged,  it  will  be  the  first  structure  to 
experience  the  effects  of  the  lesion.  Thus,  every  form  of 
inflammation  occurs  in  connective  tissue ;  the  whole  de- 
scription of  the  process  applies  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  special  varieties  of  connective  tissue, 
we  shall  speak  first  of  the  non-vasoalar — cornea  and 
oartila§re,  both  of  which  are  interesting  as  the  battle- 
grounds upon  which  the  origin  of  the  new  cells  in  inflam- 
mation have  been  fought  out;  for  it  was  hoped  that 
migration  from  vessels  would  here  be  done  away  with. 
But  we  already  know  from  Senfbleben's  experiments  (p.  267) 
that  injury  of  the  cornea  produces  none  of  the  anatomical 
signs  of  inflammation  unless  the  marginal  vessels  are 
affected,  or  leucocytes  are  admitted  from  the  conjunctival 
sac.  About  the  third  day,  however,  after  destruction  of 
cells  regenerative  processes  set  in.  Observations  on  car- 
tilage are  more  difficult,  but  they  show  that  the  above 
results  hold  good. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  COENEA. 

Anteriorly  and  posteriorly  the  cornea  is  limited  by 
membranes  sufliciently  stout  to  resist  the  passage  of  leu- 
cocytes, but  these  enter  freely  from  the  margin,  together, 
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doubtless,  with  fluid  exudation  from  the  vessels,  along 
the  lymph-channels  in  which  the  cells  and  nerves  lie,  the 
leucocytes  accumulating  in  clusters  around  the  cells* 
Such  exudation  is  accompanied  by  softening  and  opacity  of 
the  corneal  structure,  and  may  lead  to  alteration  in  its 
curvature.  This  happens  in  vascular  keratitis  and  the 
interstitial  inflammation  of  congenital  syphilis.  A  slight 
vascular  exudation  forms  beneath  the  roughened  epithe- 
lium as  a  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  granular  lids, 
the  condition  being  known  as  pannus.  Pus  may  form 
*  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  constituting  onyx ;  and 
ulcers  in  all  stages  are  common.  They  heal  by  scar- 
tissue,  and  leave  an  opacity,  and  a  more  or  less  altered 
corneal  curve.  Any  keratitis  may  be  "  productive,"  and 
result  in  opacity  and  altered  curve. 

INFLAMMATION  OP   CAETILAGE. 

In  the  most  acute  inflammations  of  joints,  the  cartilage 
may  slough  bodily,  as  the  cornea  does  in  the  worst  cases 
of  conjunctivitis,  from  injury  and  lack  of  food  combined. 
It  then  either  peels  off  m  flakes  or  softens  and  wears  away 
at  points  of  pressure.  In  less  acute  cases  it  may  be 
invaded  by  leucocytes  from  the  joint  cavity  or  from  the 
bone.  In  the  former  case  some  white  corpuscles  may 
penetrate  the  injured  part  from  the  synovia;  but  the 
usual  course  is,  that  the  synovial  membrane  becomed 
thickened  by  a  vascular  round-celled  infiltration  and 
sends  processes  inwards  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilage ; 
these  creep  on,  adhering  like  ivy,  and  their  cells  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  eroding  it.  Primarily, 
or  secondarily  to  this  process,  the  subjacent  bone  may 
inflame,  and  granulation  tissue  springing  from  it  may 
similarly  eat  its  way  through  the  cartilages  at  several 
points,  riddling  it ;  or  it  may  spread  out  beneath  its  car- 
tilage without  perforating  it,  but  loosening  it  so  that  it 
may  fall  into  the  joint^cavity.  As  a  rule,  no  sign  of  mul- 
tipHcation  of  cartilage  cells  is  seen,  although  loucocytea 
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n&tarally  collect  in  their  eapsnlea  (Fig.  104) ;  bnt  regene- 
lative  ctianf>eB  probablj  occur  in  clirouic  cues.  In  such  a 
joint  the  flaid  is  always  tnrbjd  from  degenerating  leuco- 
oytee  and  their  products — tlina  differing  from  thatof  aerona 
■ynoTitis;  the  tranaition  to  pnaia  easy,  with  more  intense 
irritation.  Healing  takes  plac«  by  the  formation  of  acar- 
tissne  from  the  ronnd-celled  eindation ;  short,  extremely 
rtrong  and  wide  adhesions  bind  the  anrfaoes  together  pro- 
dncing  fibrous  ankylosis.  If  the  hone  is  involved  some 
or  all  of  the  adhesions  will  ossify — bony  ankylosis. 


/  Itifiamed  CartUagt. — a  The  normal  cartila^ 
uHiiH  D  Ibe  Bams  fQliirged  d,  MulCiplication  of  ctlla 
withm  tliBir  capsules  ([roUihly  invasion  by  lancocyteB) 
e.  ErodiiiR  layer  of  gmniilation  tissue  x  260  (Oomil 
and  Iisiivi<.r} 

ISPLAMllATIOl  OP  BONE 

Inflammation  of  bone  always  onfjinatos  m  its  vascular 
atructares^the  penostenm  and  mednlla.  It  is  nsnal, 
however  to  speak  of  an  oatltla  when  the  medulla  lymg  in 
Haversian  canals  or  cancelloca  spaces  is  afiected ,  of  a 
myelitis,  when  the  medulla  m  the  canal  of  a  long  bone 
is  most  markedly  involved.  Strict  limitation  of  inflam- 
mation to  one  of  these  parts  does  not  occur;  hence  snch  a 
term  as  osteo-myelitis. 

PBKIOSTITIH. — A  aerona  form  is  described.  It  is 
tare,  and  is  the  mildest  form  of  infective  inflammation 
of  the  part.  The  exudation  is  highly  albaminons  (osteite 
alltnminense,  Oilier). 
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FibrtnoiM  and  productive  inflammations  are  common 
as  the  result  of  injury  and  syphilis.  The  early  syphilitic 
node  consists  of  granulation  tissue  which  may  he  absorbed 
or  go  on  to  the  production  of  fibrous  tissue,  which 
may  ossify.  It  very  rarely  breaks  down.  Ossification 
begins  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone.  The  vessels  entering  the  Haversian 
canals  in  the  latter  are,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  periosteum,  more  or  less  vertical  to  the  surface ; 
hence  the  new  Haversian  canals  have  the  same 
direction.  At  first  weU-defined  and  easily  separable 
from  the  old,  the  new  and  the  old  ultimately  become  in- 
distinguishably  blended.  Later  in  syphilis,'  when  gum- 
mata  form  beneath  the  periosteum,  it  is  common  for 
suppuration  and  superficial  caries  to  occur.  The  subcu- 
taneous bones  are  chiefly  affected.  Inflammatory  thick* 
ening  of  a  bone  is  always  due  to  periostitis. 

Suppurative  periostitis  is  generally  a  part  of  the 
infective  disease  known  as  acute  necrosiSf  which  rarely, 
if  ever,  occurs  after  union  of  the  epiphyses.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  the  poison  lodges  in  the  medulla,  excites 
suppuration  here,  and  spreads  through  Haversian  canals 
to  the  periosteum  to  set  up  the  same  process ;  but  probably 
it  may  affect  the  periosteum  primarily  and  alone.  Pus 
forming  beneath  this  membrane  strips  it  up  over  a 
larger  or  smaller  area ;  the  vessels  passing  into  the  bone 
are  greatly  stretched,  and  this  together  with  the  primary 
damage  to  the  vessels  induces  thrombosis  of  many. 
Hence  superficial  necrosis  is  the  usual  result ;  and  if  the 
medulla  also  has  suppurated,  the  necrosis  will  be  total — 
involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft.  Fyeemia  com- 
monly occurs  before  the  abscess  is  opened ;  it  is  in  this 
disease  that  infective  fat-embolism  probably  occurs.  In 
septic  osteo-myelitls  a  diffuse  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion attacks  the  medulla  and  periosteum,  causing  total 
necrosis  of  large  portions  of  bone,  and  very  frequently  de- 
stroying the  patient  by  pyaemia. 

OSTZTZS. — The  mildest  form  described  ia  thatixL^V^OoL 
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granulation  tissue  is  produced.  This  occurs  much  oftener 
in  cancellous  (vertebrse,  tarsus,  carpus,,  epiphyses  of  long 
bones)  than  in  compact  bone.  A  round-celled  infiltration 
takes  place  in  the  medulla  and  presses  into  the  Haversian 
canals ;  the  fat  cells  disappear  before  it.  So  also  does  the 
hard  substance  of  the  bone ;  cancellous  plates  are  eaten 
through  and  Haversian  canals  widen.  A  section  shows 
the  spaces  crowded  with  small  round  cells,  often  develop* 
ing  in  parts  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone  in  contact  with  them  are  seen  semilunar  erosions  as  if 
small  bites  had  been  taken  out  of  it.  These  are  called 
Howship's  lacunsB.  Each  contains  leucocytes,  formative 
cells,  and  often  a  giant-cell.  These  cells  are  eating  away 
the  bone.  The  normal  bone-corpuscles  remain  unchanged 
80  long  as  they  are  distinguishable.  This  process  is  called 
rareiyinr  ostitis,  and  is  an  ulceration  or  carles  of  bone 
without  formation  of  pus.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  a  bone  thus  weakened  should  yield  to  pressure ;  thus 
bodies  of  vertebrse  may  disappear  more  or  less  completely, 
those  above  and  below  becoming  approximated ;  and  shafts 
of  long  bones  bend  markedly  as  is  seen  in  ostitis  deformans 
(Paget)  and  other  diffuse  inflammations.  The  inflamma- 
tory tissue  may  pursue  any  of  the  courses  mentioned  on 
p.  286. 

In  a  very  early  case  absorption  might  occur,  and  regene- 
ration make  good  any  loss.  But  when  once  marked  destruc- 
tion of  bone  has  occurred,  scar-tissue  must  form  and  ossify 
if  a  cure  is  to  be  effected,  and  this  is  what  happens  in  cases  of 
.  spinal  curvature  without  abscess.  Too  often,  however, 
degeneration  and  softening  of  the  cells,  with  more  or  less 
suppuration  occurs,  a  oold  abscess  resulting  (p.  278). 
When  this  is  opened  the  ulcerating,  carious,  surface  of 
bone  is  exposed.  If  healing  occur,  it  is  by  the  development 
of  healthy  granulation  tissue  and  subsequent  scar-tissue, 
which  ossifies.  Tubercles  are  almost  always  found  in  such 
carious  processes.     Syphilis  is  another  cause. 

Breaking  down  of  granulation  tissue  from  closure  of  its 
vessels  leads  to  death  of  the  attacked  bone ;  the  pieces 
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which  come  away  are  generallj  of  small  size— -caries 
neorotioaa 

In  the  most  chronic  forms  of  ostitis  no  rarefaction 
of  bone  occurs ;  the  new  growth  slowly  ossifies,  and  the 
Haversian  canals  and  cancellous  spaces  diminish.  The 
bone  consequently  becomes  extremely  heavy  and  ivory 
like ;  it  is  generally  thickened  irregularly  from  coincident 
periostitis.  This  occurs  especially  in  the  long  bones  and  in 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  from  syphilis.  It  is  called  oon- 
denslngr  ostitis  or  sclerosis.  It  is  said  that  simple 
closure  of  a  large  number  of  Haversian  canals  may  lead  to 
death  of  the  afiected  bone.  In  syphilitic  necrosis  of  the 
skull  the  sequestrum  is  often  very  dense ;  it  has  probably 
been  killed  by  degeneration  and  death  of  the  inflammatory 
products  in  the  bone  around  the  sclerosed  patch,  and  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  few  vessels  which  entered  it. 

Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  find  the  rarefying  and  con- 
densing ostitis  combined.  Around  carious  patches,  osteo- 
plastic periostitis  and  condensing  ostitis  frequently  exist, 
thickening  and  rendering  more  dense  the  surrounding, 
bone.  It  may  be  that  this  less  acute  inflammatory*  pro- 
cess is  coupled  with  true  hyperplasia  of  the  bony  tissue. 

XTBCROSZS. — We  have  already  seen  that  death  of  bone 
may  result  in  several  ways  from  diflerent  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, each  leading,  however,  to  destruction  of  vessels 
and  arrest  of  nutrition. 

This  may  be  brought  about  by  injury  stripping  off  the 
periosteum  and  breaking  up  the  medulla ;  but  the  extreme 
rarity  of  necrosis,  even  in  the  most  serious  simple  fracture, 
shows  that  injuiy  alone,  with  the  inflammation  which  it 
excites,  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause.  But  it  may 
act  indirectly  by  preparing  the  nidus  for  septic  (in  com- 
pound fractures)  and  infective  organisms.  These  con- 
stantly acting  and  severe  irritants  increase  the  damage  so 
much  that  more  or  less  extensive  thrombosis,  with  death 
of  the  parts,  ensues. 

Suppuration  beneath  the  periosteum  and  in  the  medulla 
are  the  causes  of  necrosis.    This  result  is  ixiuc.\iCAxsmis>rc^<6x 
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in  compact  than  in  cancellons  tissne,  owiirg  to  the  greater 
ease  with  which  exudations  compress  the  vessels  in  the 
nnjielding  channels  of  the  former.  Necrosis  may  occur 
also  in  a  less  violent  way  in  rarefying  and  condensing 
ostitis  (see  antea),  by  death  of  the  infiltration. 

The  piece  of  dead  bone  is  called  a  sequestmm ;  it  is 
cast  off  by  a  process  of  caries  described  on  p.  34S.  It  may 
be  total,  involving  the  whole  thickness ;  saperllelal«  or 
eentral — the  latter  being  mnch  the  rarer. 

The  removal  of  the  sequestrum  from  the  granulation 
tissue  with  which  it  is  in  contact  is  often  effected  only 
with  considerable  difficulty,  especially  if  it  be  deeply 
seated.  This  difficulty  is  occasionally  due  to  a  more  or 
less  thick  layer  of  the  old  bone  surrounding  the  necrosed 
portion.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  is  owing  to 
the  participation  of  the  periosteum  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  inflamed  periosteum  produces  new  bone, 
a  capsule  of  which  is  thus  formed,  inclosing  the  se- 
questrum. Openings  exist  in  this  capsule  (cloacce)  leading 
«to  the  dead  bone,  and  through  these  openings  the  inflam- 
matory products  are  discharged.  When  the  sequestrum 
is  quite  superficial,  its  removal  is,  of  course,  more  readily 
effected. 

There  are  two  other  morbid  conditions  of  bone, 
which  although  probably  not  coming  within  the 
category  of  inflammation,  may  be  conveniently  de- 
scribed in  the  present  chapter — viz.,  MolUtles  Ossliim 
and  Slokets. 


MOLLITIBS  OSSITTM. 

Mollities  Ossium  or  Osteomalacia  is  a  rare  disease, 
occuring  only  in  adults,  and  especially  in  pregnant  women 
who  have  borne  many  children.  It  is  characterised  by 
progressive  decalcification  of  the  bones,  whilst  the  marrow 
increases  steadily  and  becomes  converted  into  a  vascular 
round-celled  structure.  All  bone  is  gradually  absorbed, 
except  a  thin  layer  \)eivea\]b.  \\i^  ij^^xvo^tAum ;  so  the  bones 
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become  mere  shells  in  extreme  cases,  very  light,  easily  cut 
with  a  knife,  bending  or  breaking  readily.  Early  in  the 
disease  fractures  unite.  On  section  in  early  stages  the 
'cancelli  and  Haversian  canals  are  enlarged  and  full  of  a 
reddish,  gelatinous  substance,  which  at  a  later  period  may 
become  yellow  and  fatty. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  Sporadic  cases 
occur  everywhere,  but  it  is  frequent  in  some  places; 
as  in  certain  valleys  •  about  the  Ehine,  where,  it  is 
stated,  there  are  women  living  who  have  undergone 
Ccesarean  section  for  deformed  pelvis  more  than  once. 
The  pelvic  deformity  is  of  chief  importance ;  the  sacrum 
is  pushed  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
the  acetabula  upwards  and  inwards  by  the  resistance 
of  the  femora,  thus  greatly  shortening  the  two  oblique 
diameters. 

Lactic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  bone,  the  reaction  of 
which  is  said  to  be  acid,  and  in  the  urine.  The  latter 
usually  contains  excess  of  lime  salts  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  bone  and  eliminated. 

BICKETS. 

This  disease  of  children  is  so  specially  frequent  in  the 
large  towns  of  England  that  it  has  acquired  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  name  of  the  "  English  disease."  It  appears  to 
be  caused  by  defective  hygienic  conditions,  especially  bad 
air  and  improper  feeding.  It  is  particularly  common  in 
children  brought  up  by  hand,  and,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Jenner,  becomes  more  severe  in  the  later  children  of  poor 
families.  It  may  probably  be  said  that  all  conditions 
which  materially  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  a  child 
may  cause  rickets ;  and  among  these  the  absence  of  fresh 
food  ranks  highest. 

The  disease  is  characterised  mainly  by  changes  affect- 
ing the  growing  tissues  of  bones,  and  therefore  most 
marked  where  growth  is  most  active — viz.,  at  the 
epiphyses  of  long,  and  at  the  margins   of,   flat  bones. 
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These  cHanges  produce  tindne  softness  and  consequent 
bending  or  breaking  (green-stick  fracture).  The  bone 
lesions  are  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  general  iU- 
health,  and  often  by  enlargement  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  less  often,  of  the  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands, 
due  chiefly  to  increase  of  their  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  but  in  part  also  to  overgrowth  of  their  essential 
structure  (Dickinson). 

The  alteration  in  the  bones  may  be  briefly  described  as 
consisting  in  "  an  increased  preparation  for  ossification, 
but  an  incomplete  performance  of  the  process"  (Jenner). 
If  we  look  at  the  end  of  a  healthy,  growing,  long  bone  we 
see  the  white  epiphyseal  cartilage  adherent  along  a 
straight  line  to  the  shaft  which  consists  here  of  loose  bancel- 
lous*  tissue,  the  spaces  of  which  are  filled  with  red  marrow. 
Between  the  bone  and  the  epiphysis  is  a  blue,  semi-trans- 
lucent band  about  one  millimetre  broad  with  practically 
straight  margins.  Microscopically,  the  blue  line  is  found 
to  consist  of  the  one  or  two  layers  of  cartilage-cells  which 
normally  multiply  and  enlarge,  forming  the  well-known 
oval  groups  among  which  ossification  proceeds.  The 
septa  between  these  groups  have  become  very  thin,  and 
towards  the  shaft  they  are  calcifying ;  a  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  cartilage-cells  to  those  of  the  vascular  red 
marrow  is  seen.  So  soon  as  these  spaces  (primary  areolse) 
with  calcified  walls  are  occupied  by  the  round-celled 
marrow,  absorption  begins,  and  adjacent  spaces  open  into 
each  other  and  form  the  larger  secondary  areolas.  On  the 
walls  of  these  laminaa  of  bone  are  deposited,  including 
osteoblasts  in  lacunsB  between  them ;  and  thus  Haversian 
systems  are  gradually  developed.  The  calcified  cartilage- 
matrix  is  darker  and  more  granular  than  the  bone  laid 
down  by  the  medulla  which  gradually  replaces  it 

In  a  ricketty  bone,  the  blue  transition '  zone  is  in  its 
elements  like  that  in  health,  but  is  much  wider  than 
normal,  affecting  several  rows  of  cells,  and  its  outlines 
towards  the  bone  and  towards  the  cartilage  are  very 
irregular,  the  calcification  of  the  matrix  to  form  primary 
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areolsB  occurs  without  any  regularity,  so  that  patches  of  cal- 
cification or  of  young  bone  may  be  found  in  the  transition- 
zone  detached  from'  the  shaft,  and  oval  collections  of  car- 
tilage-cells are  seen  among  secondary  areolae  full  of  red 
marrow.  Speedy  fusion  of  the  primary  into  secondary 
areolae  occurs,  but  the  deposit  of  laminae  of  bone  is  in- 
significant. 

Beneath  the  periosteum,  osteoblasts  form  in  excess  of 
the  normal,  and  osteogenic  fibres  appear,  but  calcification 
is  very  backward.  Central  absorption  goes  on  as  usual 
to  form  the  medullary  cavity,  and  the  sound  bone  which 
was  laid  down  before  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  which 
was  distinguished  from  the  ricketty  bone  by  its  greater 
density  and  less  opaque  aspect,  is  gradually  removed. 
The  bone,  now  consisting  only  of  the  soft  ricketty  struc- 
ture, yields  more  or  less  readily  under  pressure,  or  breaks 
under  slight  violence.  The  fracture,  however,  is  often 
incomplete.  When  bending  occurs.  Nature  endeavours  to 
support  the  concave  side  by  throwing  out  along  it  a 
buttress  of  bone.  This  is  often  seen  in  the  femur  and 
tibia,  giving  the  bones  a  fiat,  somewhat  razor-like  ap- 
pearance. 

The  thickening  of  the  epiphyses,  the  displacements 
which  occur  about  the  junction  of  shaft  with  epiphysis, 
the  thickenings  of  the  edges  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  the 
parietals,  and  the  abnormal  curvatures  of  bones  under 
pressure,  are  readily  explained  by  conditions  such  as  the 
above. 

The  process  above  described  seems  to  be  injurious  to 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  epiphyses.  They  often  join 
the  shafts  early,  dwarfed  stature  being  the  result.  We 
may  just  mention  on  account  of  its  importance  the  ricketty 
pelvis.  There  are  two  forms.  The  first  shows  shortening 
of  the  conjugate  diameter  only,  and  is  contracted  in  cases 
in  which  the  child,  being  unable  to  walk,  is  kept  lying. 
The  other  closely  resembles  the  osteomalacic  pelvis,  and 
the  mechanism  of  its  production  is  the  same,  for  it  occurs 
in  children  who  are  able  to  walk  about. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  BLOOD- VESSELS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  AETEEIES. 

In  studying  the  process  of  inflammation  in  arteries,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  middle  and  inner  coats  of 
these  vessels  are  non-vascular,  the  bloodvessels  being 
distributed  in  the  external  layers.  As  in  other  tissues, 
inflammation  of  arteries  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTB  ASTBBZTZS. — Acute  idiopathic  arteritis  was 
formerly  regarded  as  common,  the  staining  of  the  inner 
coat  which  occurs  in  septic  fevers  being  mistaken  for 
inflammatory  hypersBmia.  No  such  disease  is  now  recog- 
nised. Acute  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  ii^nry,  as 
when  a  vessel  is  tied,  twisted,  &c. ;  or  by  the  formation  or 
impaction  in  the  vessel  of  an  irritant  body  (tbrombus  or 
embolus);  or  by  extension  from  surrounding  parts. 
The  changes  in  traumatic  arteritis  are  described  at  p.  234, 
and  the  eflects  produced  by  a  simple  thrombus  are  similar. 
Plugging  of  an  artery  by  a  simple  embolus  causes  only  a 
chronic  inflammation  ;  but  the  infective  emboli  in  cases  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  &c.,  are  believed  to  produce  acute 
infiltration  and  softening,  and  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
aneurism  in  young  people.  In  arteritis  by  extension  the 
outer  coat  is  first  and  chiefly  affected;  if  the  process 
extends  so  as  to  aflect  the  intima,  the  endothelium 
becomes  shed,  and  thrombosis  results.  Thus  destruction 
of  vessels  by  ulceration  does  not  cause  haemorrhage, 
unless  the  clot  breaks  down,  as  it  possibly  will  if  infected 
from  a  foul  wound.  This  is  the  commonest  cause  of 
secondary  haemorrhage. 

CBROVZC  EiTDARTERZTZS.  —  Whilst  the  acute 
inflammations  affect  more  or  less  generally  the  whole 
tluckness  of  the  artery,  the  chronic  inflammations  affect 
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primarily  and  perhaps  solely  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
intima.     Hence  the  term  obronio  endarteritis. 

The  oauses  of  chronic  endarteritis  are  meobanioal 
strain  and  sypbills.  The  former  has  been  shown  byMoxon 
to  be  the  cause  of  those  very  common  changes  in  the 
larger  arteries  after  middle  life  which  go  by  the  names— 
obronio  endarteritis*  arteritis  deformans,  or  atlie* 
roma.  The  proofs  adduced  are — the  much  greater  fre- 
quency of  these  changes  in  the  aortic  than  in  the 
pulmonary  system ;  their  occurrence  in  the  latter  when 
the  pressure  is  raised,  as  in  mitral  obstruction ;  their 
relative  frequency  in  those  systemic  arteries  which  are 
most  exposed  to  strain,  especially  the  arch  of  the  aorta ; 
and  the  effect  of  conditions  which  raise  the  blood-pressure 
in  producing  them.  Thus  athletes  are  very  liable  to  the 
disease ;  and  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  high- 
tension  pulse  is  well  known,  is  a  common  cause  of 
atheroma.  Sypbilis,  as  a  cause  of  endarteritis,  has  been 
considered  in  a  preceding  chapter  (see  p.  335). 

Atberoma  affects  chiefly  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  and  those  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It 
commonly  forms  rings  round  the  mouths  of  branches 
leaving  a  main  trunk.  It  appears  as  slightly  prominent 
yellowish  patches,  covered  by  normal  endothelium;  in 
fact,  this  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  intima  may  be 
stripped  off,  leaving  the  diseased  tissue  beneath.  It  thus 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  superficial  fatty  patches 
which  result  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  endothelial 
and  sub-endothelial  connective-tissue  cells  (p.  62). 

In  the  e&rliest  stage  of  the  process  a  greyish,  semi- 
translucent,  round-celled  infiltration  is  found  between  the 
laminae  forming  the  deeper  part  of  the  intima.  This  may 
go  on  to  the  production  of  fibrous  tissue,  a  dense  fibroid 
plaque  or  more  diffuse  thickening  resulting;  more  often 
formation  of  fibroid  tissue  and  fatty  degeneration  are 
found  together  (Fig.  105) ;  or  fatty  degeneration  and 
calcification  may  occur;  or  the  fatty  degeneration  may 
lead  to  complete  softening.    Then  a  soft,  yeILQwi&V\.^V^<' 
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tac«oa8  raateriEtl,  coDsiBting  of  fatty  debris  and  cboleaterin 
CiystatB,  is  foand  beneath  the  intima.  This  has  been 
termed  aa  Kttaeromktoiu  ftb>oeBB.  If  the  lining  mem- 
brane perishes  or  ia  torn,  the  eofteaed  matters  are  carried 
away  by  the  blood- atream,  leaving  an  fttberontatona 
nicer.  The  middle  and  external  coats  become  more  or 
less  infiltrated  with  lencocjtes  and  converted  into  fihrons 
tissue. 


Fio.  lOS. 


Atheroma  iff  the  Anrta, — Showing  the  cellalur  mfiltratian 
of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  inner  coat,  And  the  coDBequont 
iuteroal  bulging  of  tlie  vesseL  The  new  tisaue  has  under- 
gone more  or  less  fatty  degeneration.  There  is  alao  aoms 
Cflllnlu'  inflltiBlion  ol  the  middle  coat.  i.  IctcrosI,  m. 
middle,  e.  eilflrnal  coat  of  vessel      "  Bl),  reduced  J. 

It  is  not  nncommon  to  find  the  arch  of  the  aorta  so 
stndded  with  small,  tbicklyset,  raised  plaqnes  that  it 
looks  somewhat  ^e  aUv^a-tor-hide.     The  plaques  are 
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yellow,  many  of  them  perhaps  calcified,  and  the  calcareous 
plates  may  be  quite  bare  or  covered  by  endothelium  or 
a  little  fibrin;  atheromatous  abscesses  and  ulcers  may 
also  be  present.  The  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  are 
often  more  or  less  diminished  by  yellow  rings  around 
them,  and  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart  proportionately 
lessened. 

It  is  obvious  that  changes  of  this  kind  will  greatly 
impair  the  elasticity  of  a  vessel  and  render  imperfect  the 
circulation  in  the  parts  beyond.  Moreover,  the  inelastic 
vessel  wall  tends  slowly  to  yield  under  the  constant 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subject.  General  dilatation  of  the 
vessel  results ;  perhaps  even  a  fasifonn  or  o jlindrifonn 
aneurism.  When  an  atheromatous  ulcer  forms,  the 
vessel  is  specially  weakened  at  this  spot,  and  a  sacculated 
aneurism,  or  even  rupture,  may  occur  if  the  external 
coats  have  not  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  formation 
of  inflammatory  tissue  in  them.  And  if  the  tissues  round 
the  margin  of  the  ulcer  have  not  been  matted  together  by 
new  tissue,  the  blood  may  find  its  way  in  the  substance  of 
the  middle  coat  between  the  internal  and  external,  forming 
a  dissecting:  aneurism. 

INPLAMMATION  OP  VEINS. 

Inflammatory  processes  in  veins  are  more  frequent 
than  in  arteries,  but  here  they  are  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  cases  secondary  to  coagulation  of  the  blood 
within  the  vein  (tbrombosis),  the  coagulum  exercising  an 
injurious  influence  upon  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  These 
inflammations  resulting  from  thrombosis  have  already 
been  described  (p.  231).  They  are  localised  or  spreading, 
according  as  the  clot  is  simple  or  continued  (p.  233). 

Other  causes  of  phlebitis  are  violent  ii^ury.  and 
extension  of  inflammation  from  adjacent  tissues.  Paget 
describes  a  gouty  phlebitis  especially  common  in  the 
internal  saphenous,  and  often  recurrent. 

The  structural  changes  closely  reaemV)\a  \J[ia«»  Sa^  *Caa 
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arteries.  In  phlebitis  from  injury  or  from  extension,  the 
external  and  middle  coats  become  infiltrated  with  cells, 
the  yitalitj  of  the  intima  ultimately  becomes  impaired  or 
lost,  and  when  this  has  occurred  the  blood  within  the  vein 
coagulates.  In  phlebitis  from  thrombosis  the  endothelium 
must  suffer  earliest. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Intlammatget  processes  in  the  heart  may  afEect  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  or  the  endocardium.  They  are  much 
more  frequent  in  the  last-named  situation. 


ENDOCARDITIS. 


Endocarditis  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  although  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in- 


FiG.  106. 


Ir^mmaMon  of  Aortic  Valves. 
— The  earlier  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess.    Showing    the   situation 
of    the  inflammatory  granula- 
tions. 


Fig.  107. 


Inflammation  of  Mitral  Valve. 
— The  earlier  stage  of  process. 
Valve  seen  from  the  auricular 
surface.  Showing  the  situation 
of  the  inflammatory  granula- 
tions. 
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Tolving  more  or  less  of  the  cardiac  cavitiea.  After  birth 
the  proceas  is  almost  eicIaHiTel;  confined  to  the  left  aide 
of  the  organ,  and  in  the  great  raajontj  of  cases  it  com- 
menc«B  in,  and  comparatively  rarelj  extends  beyond,  the 
confines  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  and  corre- 
sponding orifices.    But  daring  fcetal  life,  endocarditis  ia 


aa  eiclusivelj  confined  to  the 
rise  to  congenital  valve- 
lesiona.  It  is  those  por 
tions  of  the  Talves  which 
come  into  contact  in  the 
act  of  closure  and  are 
thns  mo»i  expoied  tofnc 
turn,,  which  are  especially 
involvecl,  and  in  which 
the  changes  naaally  com 
mence.  Thns 
aortic  valves 
convex  surfaces  of  tlie 
segments  which  are  most 
liable  to  be  affected  and 
not  the  free  edge  of  the 
segment,  but  the  httle 
bajid  of  tiaane  which 
pasaea  from  its  attached 
border  to  the  corpus 
Arantii  in  the  centre 
(Fig.  106)  i   and  in  the 


it  side  (arterial),  giving 


EndoeantUu  dtu  to  Frictkm—The 
drawing  repreBenW  a  long  vegetation 
on  one  of  the  sagmeuU  <^  the  aortia 
valve,  which  by  rubbing  on  the  endo- 
cardium below  baa  produced  Dums- 
:_ii . —  granulatioQB  (a). 


mitral  valve,  the  auricular  surface  of  the  segments  at  ft 
little  diatanoe  from  the  attachment  of  the  chordm  ten- 
dineiB  (Fig.  107).  When  portions  of  the  endocardium 
apart  from  the  valves  are  affected,  this  ia  frequently  due, 
as  pointed  out  1^  Dr.  Moxon,  to  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  frictdon  of  vegetations  or  fibrinons  clota  aitnated 
on  the  vitlves  themselvea  (Fig- 108). 

The  histological  changes  accompanying  endocarditis 
resemble  those  already  described  as  occnrriug  in  those 
more  chronic  fonns  of  arterial  iaflamia&^&niv  ^dvovo.  %>b 
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atheromatous.  The  endocardinm  and  inner  coat  of  an 
artery  are  very  analogous  in  their  structure,  both  being 
non-vascular,  and  consisting  of  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue  with  an  internal  endothelial  covering.  The  inflam- 
matory process  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTB  BimoCASDiTZS. — If  the  process  be  acute, 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  endocardium  become  rapidly 
infiltrated  with  young  cells,  and  as  these  increase  in 
number  the  intercellular  substance  becomes  softened  and 
destroyed,  and  thus  is  produced  a  soft  tissue  composed 
almost  entirely  of  cells  such  as  always  results  from 
inflammatory  processes  in  connective  tissue.  The  new 
tissue  as  it  increases  projects  through  the  superjacent 
endothelium  in  the  form    of  minute  granulations   and 

vegetations  upon  the  surface  of  the 
softened  valve.  (See  Figs.  106  and 
107.)  The  endothelial  elements 
are  said  by  some  to  participate  in 
the  active  process.  This  is  the 
papillary  form  of  the  disease. 

The  above  changes  take  place  in 
an  almost  non-vascular  tissue,  and 
Acute  Endocarditis.—    although  there  is  more  or  less  in- 
A  gmnulation  from  the    urease  of  vascularity  in  the  external 

mitral  valve,  showmg  a  _  ,.  ,  ,  -,  .-,  .i 

fibrinous  coagulum  upon    endocardial  layers,  where  the  capil- 

the  surface  of  the  granu-    laries  are  more  numerous,  there  is 
lation       X   10.      (Rind-  ■,  j  •    •     x*  r 

fleisch.)  rarely  any  redness  or  mjecuon  oi 

the  endocardium  seen  after  death. 

The  granulations,    rough    and  bereft  of  endothelium. 

frequently    induce   coagulation   upon    themselves,    and 

become  covered  by  fibrinous  caps.     These  must  not  be 

confounded  with  the  vegetations  themselves.     (Fig.  ]  09.) 

The  results  of  this  cellular  infiltration  vary.     If  the 

process  be  very  intense  the  new  tissue  may  break  down, 

and  thus  a  loss  of  substance  result — an  endocardial  ulcer. 

This    takes    place  without  auy  accumulation  of   cells 

sufficient  to   form   an   abscess,  the   new  tissue   simply 

becoming  rapidly  Boitened  aiid  diaintegrating.     In  rare 
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cases,  however,  small  quantities  of  pas  are  found  in  the 
deeper  endocardial  layers.  The  ulcer  is  irregularly 
defined,  and  its  edges  are  usually  swelled  and  thickened. 
This  ulcerative  endooardltls  is,  however,  not  frequent, 
the  process  usually  being  less  acute.  The  ulceration 
may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  valve,  or  to  a  considerable 
destruction  of  its  substance.  Laceration  or  aneurism 
of  the  valve  may  also  ensue  from  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  blood  against  the  damaged  tissue.  Sometimes 
the  ulcerative  process  extends  so  as  to  involve  the  cardiac 
substance.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  a  grave  affection, 
often  giving  rise  to  embolism,  and  sometimes  to  a 
pyBBmic  process. 

When  the  infiammatoiy  process  is  less  intense,  as  is 
much  more  commonly  the  case,  the  granulating  valves 
may  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  an  inflamed  patch 
on  the  wall  of  the  heart.  The  new  tissue  becomes 
incompletely  organised  into  a  fibrillated  structure, 
whilst  it  undergoes,  in  part,  fatty  and  calcareous  de- 
generation. These  changes  always  produce  permanent 
tblokenlngTv  rlgrldlty,  and  sbrlnklnr  of  the  valves,  and 
consequent  insufficiency,  stenosis,  or  both.  The  new 
tissue  may  continue  to  grow  after  the  severity  of  the 
process  has  subsided,  and  thus  are  produced  the  vege- 
tations and  papillary  excrescences  on  the  valve  which 
are  so  commonly  met  with.  (See  Fig.  108.)  These 
consist  of  a  lowly  organised  tissue,  which  tends  to  un- 
dergo fatty  and  calcareous  changes. 

Btlologry. — Endocarditis  occurs  especially  in  acute 
rheumatism ;  also  in  pyaemia,  puerperal  fever,  gonorroehal 
rheumatism,  scarlatina,  typhoid,  and  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  The  papillary  form  is  by  far  the  commoner.  The 
ulcerative  may  occur  primarily,  but  as  a  rule  supervenes 
upon  the  papillary  or  chronic  forms. 

The  relation  of  endocarditis  to  the  above  diseases,  and 
the  course  of  the  ulcerative  form,  suggests  an  infective 
origin.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis  many  observers  have 
found  micrococcus-colonies  on  the  vegi^ta^Q^TL^  vslWsl 
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the  sabstance  of  the  valves.  Koster  and  Klebs  fonnd 
them  also  in  the  papillary  form.  In  some  cases  bacilli 
also  have  been  found.  In  five  cases  of  primary  ulcerative 
endocarditis  examined  by  B.-Hirschfeld,  cocci  only  were 
present  in  all ;  and  these  organisms  are  demonstrable 
also  in  the  secondary  inflammations.  In  some  cases  no 
fangi  have  been  fonnd.  No  positive  conclnsion  can  be 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease 
without  culture-  and  inoculation-experiments. 

CBSOVZC  WBOCAWDZTZS.— This  may  be  the 
sequel  of  acute  inflammation,  or  the  process  may,  from 
its  commencement,  be  chronic  in  its  nature.  Conditions 
of  mechanical  strain,  such  as  lead  to  chronic  endarteritis, 
are  the  most  important  causes  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium.  The  cell-infiltration  is  much  less 
rapid  and  abundant  than  in  the  acute  form ;  the  inter- 
cellular substance  consequently  becomes  mnch  less 
softened  and  destroyed,  and  the  new  tissue  has  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  develop  into  a  fibrillated  structure. 
The  result  of  these  chronic  processes  is  the  production 
of  a  fibroid  tbiokeninr  of  the  endocardium,  with 
considerable  induration  and  contraction  of  the  valves 
or  valvular  orifices.  The  new  tissue  sometimes  forms 
papillary  growths  on  the  valves,  which  undergo  partial 
fatty  and  calcareous  changes.    (See  Fig.  108.) 

MYOCABDITIS. 

Myocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  substance, 
is  much  less  frequent  than  the  preceding.  Intense  and 
concentrated  inflammations  leading  to  the  formation  of 
abscess  probably  occur  only  as  the  result  of  a  pysemic 
process.  Less  intense  and  more  difPuse  forms  of  cardiac 
inflammation  are  also  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
association  with  pericarditis,  and,  less  commonly,  with 
endocarditis.  Here  the  inflammatory  process  appears, 
by  extension,  to  involve  the  immediately  adjacent  mus- 
cular layers  of  the  oxg^oi,  ^hich  are  found  infiltrated 
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with  smaU  cells,  the  fibres  tliemBelres   being   aoftened 
and  granular. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  form  of  myocarditis  mnst  ba 
recognised  in  which  the  enbstance  of  the  heart  becomes 
more  generally  involved.  In  certain  casea  of  acato  rhea- 
matism  the  mnscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  found  after 
death  swollen,  softened,  opaqne,  and  occasionallj  faintly 
mottled  with  slightly  yellowish  patches.  When  examined 
microHOopicallj,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  have  Lost  their 
stiiatioQ  and  to  be  finely  granular,  their  nnclei  are  large 
and  prominent,  and  small  cells  are  foand  in  varying 


AaUf  J^ocardtHf.— 

of  the  mnscular  fibres,  showing  the  graanlar  and  Bwolleo 
condition  of  the  fibres,  and  the  prominence  of  their  nuclei. 
b.  A  transverse  section,  showing  the  cellnl&r  infiltration 
of  the  intermuscular  Usane.      x  200. 

namben),  infiltrating  theintermnBCnlaTtisHne.  (Fig.  110). 
I  have  met  with  these  appearances  in  two  or  three  cases 
of  acnte  rheumatism,  and  they  mnst,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  eristonce  of  an  acnte  inflammatory 
process.  The  change  is  most  marked  in  the  left  ventricle, 
and  it  is  uaaally  assooiated  with  endo-  or  peri-carditiB. 
It  is  a  grave  complication  of  acnte  i\wiQ:mRiaBiii^  «xA. 
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fterliBps  of  some  other  dtMaBes ;  it  is  probablj  more  fre- 
qnest  than  is  generally 'aappoaed. 
namozD  xwrnntATzow  or  tkb  hm&bt, — This, 

RComparaitiTely  rare  condition,  is  probably ,  in  moet  cases,  a 
regnlt  of  chronic  myocarditis.  The  change  is  characterised 
by  the  development  of  a  fibrillated  tisBoe  between  the 
muBonlar  elements.  The  process  commeuces  in  the  inter- 
masaular  eepta  aronnd  the  btood-vesBeb.  This  becomes 
p^  ^j^  infiltrated  with  emaU  cells,  which 

tend   to   dcTcIop  into    connec- 
tiye   tiaane.     {Fig.  111.)     The 
growth  of  new  tisBne  gradually 
■i^^}'       extends   between    the    handles 
*^p5jS*?jJ    **^  mnaonlar  fibres,  so  that  nlti- 
^•■VftT/i:';*!  mately  each  fibre  may  be  snr- 
'^Sj'/*''l  *i'|'    rounded  by    a  tract    of    dense 
^?/'/      fibroid  tissue.     (Pig.  112.)     The 
^^r-  J     inuacnlar      fibre b       themselves, 
'■^l^i^'i'  owing  to   the    resulting    inter- 

^^^•'  i'-7'  ference     with     their     nutritive 

m«M.  luauroHm  ^  lU  ™pply,  atrophy,  undergo  fatty 
Biart.—A.  thia  aection  from  metamorphosU,  and  are  gra- 
S;:Z""'the'"'l:fi-«nl'a  ^naUy  replaced  by  the  fibroid 

growth  iD  the  intermnsnulur   growth.     {Fig.  112.)      Very  tre- 

septa  aroHDd    the    blood-  q„ently  the  cellular  nature  of 
the  growth,  which  I  bebeve  to 
characterise  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  is  not 
seen,  the  new  tissne  being  simply  fibroid.* 

Fibroid  induration  of  the  heart  appears  in  many  cases 
to  be  induced  by  inflammatory  processes  commencing  in 
the  peri-  or  endo-cardium.  When  secondary  to  pericar- 
ditis, the  change  is  usually  most  advanced  in  the  more  ei- 
ternal  portionH  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  it  commonly  affects 
both  the  right  and  left  ventricles.    When,  on  the  other 

■  Dr.  Hilton  FogKe,  in  a  series  of  eleven  cases  of  fibroid  diaeise 
of  the  hemt,  found  that  cellulftr  eiementa  in  the  new  grovrth  wero 
almost  iiiTBTiably  absent.     {See  TtomI.  Path.  Svc.  Land.,  vol  zxv. 
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hand,  an  endocarditis  is  the  precursor  of  the  iniinrative 

process,  the  change  is  more  marked  in  the  iatemal  mos- 
oular  lajers,  and  inasmuch  as  inflammatory  pTOcesses  in 
the  endocardium  occur  almost  exclaaively  in  the  left 
cardiac  cavities,  the  left  ventricle  is  principally  involved. 
In  other  cases  the  fibroid  growth  appears  to  he  the  result 
of  syphilis.     {See  "  Syphiha.") 

AlthouRh  the  growth  of  new  tissne  is  thus  usually  more 
advanced  in  certain  portions  of  the  muscular  walls  than 
in  others,  it  is  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed.  In 
some  parts  it  may  be  very  dense,  the  muscular  fibres 

Pia.  lla. 


FUnfM  Induration  <tftke  Heart.— 


I  HBcOon  from  the 


a  more  adVBDCsd  stage.  Tbe  fibroid  tiesue  sumniuds 
tb«  iadividual  muecut&r  fibres,  which  are  undergoing 
fatt;  degeueration.     x  goO. 

being  entirely  obliterated,  whilst  in  others  it  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  muscular  elements  present  a  normal 
appearance. 

The  cardiac  walls  ma;  become  much  thickened  by  the 
new  growth,  and  the  induration  of  texture  is  often  very 
considerable.  In  the  specimen  from  which  the  accom- 
panying drawings  were  made  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle 
were  so  hard  that  they  out  almost  like  a  piece  of  tendon. 

Fibroid  induration  of  the  heart — excluding  that  result- 
ing from  syphilis — appears  to  occupy  the  w.m<»  ■^'Oodvir 
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gical  position  as  similar  fibroid  changes  in  other  organs 
e.g.y  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  It  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  resxdt  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process 
— a  chronic  myocarditis.  Its  effect  must  evidently  be  to 
interfere  very  materially  with  the  motor  power  of  the 
organ,  and  it  consequently  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
grave  of  all  the  cardiac  diseases. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  LYMPHATIC 
STRUCTURES. 

Inflammatoet  processes  in  lymphatic  stmctnres  usually 
result  from  their  injury  by  substances  conveyed  to  them 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  They  include — acute  and 
cbronlc  inflammations,  and  the  specific  inflammations 
associated  with  Typbold  Fever.  Each  of  these  must  be 
considered  separately. 

ACUTE   INFLAMMATION  OF   LYMPHATIC   STEUCTUEE8. 

Examples  of  acute  inflammation  of  lymphatic  struc- 
tures are  furnished  by  the  inflammation  of  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  from  a  wound  on  the  hand,  of  the  glands  in  the 
groin  from  gonorrhoea,  and  of  Peyer's  and  the  solitary 
glands  in  the  intestine  from  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane. 

Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  is  almost  always  due 
to  absorption  of  some  infective  substance  from  a  primary 
focus  of  inflammation  (diphtheritic,  erysipelatous,  scar- 
latinal, chancrous,  &c.) ;  micro-organisms  have  frequently 
been  demonstrated  in  them.  A  gland  affected  by  acute 
inflammation  becomes  intensely  vascular  and  the  seat  of 
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free  ezadation.  The  escaping  lencocjtea  accumulate  in 
ita  tdaBuea  and  ainnaeH,  antil  all  diBtmction  between 
mednlla  and  cortex  has  disappeared,  and  the  gland  eab- 
Btance  is  soft  and  pnlpy,  and  perhaps  strewn  with 
hesmoTrhageB.  Lencocytea  inthelymph  coming  irom  the 
primary  focus  are  also  detained  in  the  gland. 

Upon  the  remoTal  of  the  injnrioua  influence  the  process 
may  gradually  aubside,  the  new  elements  undergo  disin- 
tegration and  absorption,  and  the  gland  retuma  to  its 
normal  condition  (Eesolution). 

In  other  cases  the  process  goes  on  to  snppnTatioQ,  the 
trabeculaa  are  destroyed,  many  of  the  cells  become  disin- 
tegrated, and  the  loculi  of  the  gland  become  filled  with 
pus.  This  is  usually  associated  with  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  anrronnding  connective  tissue.  In 
the  glands  of  a  mncous  membrane  the  process  gives  rise 
to  what  is  known  as  a  folUcnIar  absceas.'  In  atill  more 
acnte  cases  the  inflammation  may  be  truly  hiemorrhagio. 

CHRONIC   IKFLAMMATIOH   OP   LYMPHATIC   STRUCTlIMa. 

Chronic  inflammations  of  lymphatic  structures  resnlt 
from  injuries  which  are  leas  severe  and  more  prolonged  in 


Chronic  Inflammalton  itfa  Lt;mphatic  Olaad. — Show- 
ing the  iiicrea.ae  in  the  stroma,  and  the  diminution  in 
the  nmnber  of  the  lymphoid  cells,      k  20a 

tlieir  action  than  those  which  give  rise  to  the  acute  form. 
The  resulting  cellular  infiltration  of  the  gland  is  conse- 
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quentlj  a  more  continaoiis  one,  and  tlie  gland  becomes 
more  or  less  permanently  increased  in  size.  The  reticalnm 
is  also  considerably  involved.  These  chronic  inflam- 
matory processes  differ  from  the  acnte,  inasmuch  as  they 
lead  to  a  gradually  increasing  development  of  the  reticular 
stmctnre  of  the  gland.  The  reticulated  network  becomes 
thicker  and  more  flbrous,  its  meshes  become  smaller  and 
smaller,  the  lymph- cells  diminish  in  number,  and  thus  the 
gland  becomes  hard  and  fibrous  in  consistence.  (Fig.  113.) 
Perhaps,  in  these  chronic  cases,  the  cells  of  the  gland- 
substance,  and  the  flat  connective-tissue  cells  covering  the 
trabeculsB  multiply  and  assist  in  forming  the  infiltratiiig 
cells;  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove.  Fatty  patches  are 
frequent  in  chronically  inflamed  glands. 

ScroftUons  Glands. — In  those  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  occur  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, and  in  which  the  glands  tend  to  become  caseous, 
the  changes  resemble  those  which  have  been  already 
described  as  characteristic  of  scrofulous  inflammation, 
(p.  340.)  The  cell-infiltration  is  considerable,  there  is 
but  little  tendency  to  absorption,  and  many  of  the  cells 
increase  in  size,  and  even  form  multi-nucleated  elements. 
The  gland  thus  becomes  enlarged,  soft,  and  elastic  in 
consistence,  and  of  a  uniform  greyish-white  colour. 
Owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cellular  infiltration,  the  gland  undergoes 
retrogressive  changes  and  becomes  caseous.  The  caseous 
material  may  subsequently  liquefy,  or  become  infiltrated 
with  calcareous  particles.  Many  caseous  lymphatic  glands 
are  tuberculous  (p.  313),  and  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  is 
found  in  them  in  small  numbers. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  LYMPHATIC   STRUCTURES  IN    TYPHOID 

PEVER. 

The  inflammatory  processes  which  occur  in  the  lym- 
phatic structures  in  typhoid  fever  have  their  seat  in  the 
spleen,  in  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  intestine,  and 
in  the  mesenteric  glands. 
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The*Spl«en> — In  the  spleen  the  change  rsBemblea  that 
which  occurs  in  many  of  the  other  acute  febrile  diaeaBes, 
althaDgh  it  raachee  its  mazimnm  in  typhoid.  The 
splenic  tiesae  becomes  exceedingly  vagcular,  and  the 
lymphatic  elements  increase  rapidly  in  nambcT,  so  that 
the  organ  often  attains  two  or  three  times  its  natural 
size.  Uany  of  the  new  elements  enter  the  blood,  thus 
'causing  a  slight  temporary  increase  in  the  number  of 
white  blood-corpnscles.  As  the  fever  subsides,  the 
hyperemia  diminishes,  many  of  the  new  elements  un- 
dergo disintegration  and  absorption,  the  remainder  enter 
the  blood,  and  thus  the  organ  again  attains  its  normal 
characters  and  dimensions. 

The  ZnteaUnftl  Xrmpbaitlo  StrantnTei. — It  is  in 
the  solitary  and  Feyer's  glands  that  the  most  charac- 
teristic changes  take  place  in  typhoid  fever.  These 
etmctores  may  be  involved  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
small  and  lai^e  intestine,  but  in  most  cases  the  pToc«SB 
is  limited  to  those  in  the  ileum  and  csacum ;  and  th<^e 
glands  are  always  the  most  affected  which  are  situated 
the  nearest  to  the  ileo-osecal  valve. 


Fro.  114. 


d  SoUtaty  aiandi 


The  primary  change  here  consists  in  a  hyperaenua  and 
cellolar  infiltration  of  the  glands.      Many  of   the  cells 
siderably  in  size,  so  as  to  form  tha  iii.^k^- 
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Du[;1eat«d  el«meatB  already  alluded  to.  Both  Feyer'* 
patches  and  the  eolitary  glanda  thos  become  conraderabl; 
enlarged  and  prommeat,  BttmdinK  np  above  the  snr&ce 
of  the  intestine.  (Fig.  114.)  They  are  of  a  greyiah- 
wbite  or  pale  reddish  colonr,  and  of  a  soft,  brain-like 
consiateuce.  The  Burroanding  mucoas  membrane  ia  ahn 
exceedingly  Taacnlar,  and  ia  the  aeat  of  an  acute 
catarrhal  proceBs.  This  catarrh  ia  more  or  less  general, 
and  nanally  precedes  the  awelling  of  the  glands.  The 
ceUolar  infiltration,  in  many  parts,  rapidly  extendi 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  glands  into  the  inomediately 
■urroanditig  and  aabjacent  tissaea,  and  in  some  oases 
even  into  the  mascnlar  coat. 

The  process  now  passes  into  the  second  st^^e— that  of 
the  death  and  disintegration  of  the  newly  formed  tissnt, 
This  ma;  terminate  in  variona  ways.  Many  of  the  enlarged 
glands  subside,  the  new  elements  become  disintegrated 
and  are  absorbed,  and  the  inflammation  thns  nu- 
dergoea  a  gradual  process  of  reaolntlon.  In  othera, 
the  inditridoal  follicles  of  the  gland  rapture,  disoharging 
their  contents  externally,  and 
Flo.  115.  4iig    patches     then     acquire   a 

,  peculiar  reticulated  appearance. 
1  The  most  characteristic  termi- 
I  nation,  however,  of  the  typhoid 
1  proceaa  is  the  separation  of  the 
dead  tissue  as  a  slough,  and 
the  formation   of  the   t 


The  process  of  sloughing  and 

iTttettiM.  innltration,  take  place  uniformly 

throDghout  the  whole  gland, 
in  which  case  the  whole  mass  is  thrown  off,  leaving 
an  ulcerated  surface  corresponding  in  size  with  that 
of  the  gland.  (Fig.  115.)  More  commonly,  however, 
the  sloughing  commences  in  difierent  portions  of  the 
patoh,  and  small  irregular  losses  of  substance  result 
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wliicli  may  gradually  extend  until  they  form  one  large 
tdoer. 

Although,  as  already  stated,  the  cellular  infiltration 
may  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the  glands,  this  is 
rarely  the  case  with  the  ulceration.  The  peripheral  in- 
filtration undergoes  resolution,  and  hence  the  ulcers  have 
the  same  configuration  as  the  original  glands;  those 
originating  from  the  patches  being  oval,  with  their  long 
diameter  in  the . direction  of  the  gut;  and  those  ori- 
ginating in  the  solitary  glands  being  spherical  in  shape. 
In  rare  cases,  when  there  is  much  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane,  the  ulceration  may  ex- 
tend slightly  beyond  the  confines  of  the  glands. 

With  the  sloughing    and  disintegration  of  the  new 
tissue  the  process  of  infiltration  ceases,  and  hence  there 
is  no  induration  or  thick- 
ening of   the   base    or  Fig.  116. 

edges  of  the  ulcer.  The  -^^^^^^^llf 
base  IS  smooth,  and  is  TaSSfiBSBBBHBK—g 
usually  formed   of  the 

submucous  or  muscular  (,4^;:^,^owlgt hfS^ 

coat    of    the    intestine,  mined  edges   of  the  ulcer  and  the 

The  edges  are  thin  and  slough  stiU  adherent,    a.  Epithelial 

,        T     J        J  .  ,  Iming.      b.   Submucous   tissue,      c 

undermmed,  and  consist  Muscular  coat    d.  Peritoneum. 

of  a  well-defined  fringe 

of  congested  mucotls  membrane.  (Fig.  116.)  This  is  best 
seen  when  the  gut  is  floated  in  water.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  sloughing  extends  deeper  through  the  mus- 
cular layer  to  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  and  it  may  thus 
cause  perforation  and  peritonitis. 

The  third  stage  of  the  process  is  that  of  cicatrisation. 
This  takes  place  by  the  resolution  of  the  peripheral  infil- 
tration, the  approximation  and  union  of  the  undermined 
edges  with  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  gradual  forma- 
tion from  the  margin  of  an  epithelial  covering.  The 
gland-structure  is  not  regenerated.  The  resulting  cica- 
trix is  slightly  depressed,  and  less  vascular  than  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane.    There  is  no  pu.ck<^tyci% 

•a  ^  1 
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or  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  gut.  In  some  cases, 
however,  cicatrisation  does  not  take  place  so  readily,  and 
the  floor  of  the  nicer  becomes  the  seat  of  a  ■ecoBdary 
ulceration.  This  usually  takes  place  after  the  general 
disease  has  run  its  course,  or  during  a  relapse.  Profuse 
hemorrhage  and  perforation  more  commonly  result  from 
the  secondary  ulceration  than  from  the  primary  sloughing 
of  the  glands. 

Tlie  BKesenterie  Glands. — ^The  change  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands  is  probably  secondary  to  that  in  the  intestine. 
These  glands  become  the  seat  of  an  acute  cellular  infil- 
tration, and  are  enlarged,  soft,  and  vascular.  They  usually, 
like  many  of  the  glands  in  the  intestine  and  the  spleen, 
undergo  a  gradual  process  of  resolution.  In  rare  cases, 
however,  the  capsxde  of  the  gland  is  destroyed,  and  the 
softened  matters  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
so  cause  peritonitis.  The  enlarged  glands  may  also 
become  caseous,  and  subsequently  calcified. 

BaciUi  of  characteristic  form  have  been  found  in  the 
ulcers  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  also  in  blood  taken 
from  the  spleen  during  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

Inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  are  divided  into 
catarrbal,  croupous,  and  dlpbflieritlc. 

CATARKBA&  zwr&AMllKATZOir.— This  may,  ac- 
cording to  its  intensity,  be  serous,  mucous,  muco-^puru- 
lent,  or  purulent.  Acute  cases  begin  with  redness,  slight 
swelling,  and  abnormal  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
some  tenderness  of  the  part,  and  perhaps  pain.  After  a 
time  this  is  succeeded  by  exudation,  and  the  symptoms 
are  then  as  a  rule  relieved.    In  chronic  cases,  the  symp* 
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toms  and  physical  signs  are  much  less  marked,  the  exu- 
dation being  generally  the  first  thing  noted.  Post-mortem, 
all  hyperasmia  has  generally  disappeared,  and  the  mem- 
brane may  look  paler  than  natural;  but  after  chronic 
inflammation  of  any  intensity,  more  or  less  dark-grey 
pigmentation,  from  the  hasmoglobin  of  extravasated  red 
corpuscles,  will,  in  most  situations,  bear  evidence  of  former 
inflammation  (p.  102).  These  appearances  can  be  studied 
nowhere  better  than  in  the  inflamed  bladders  from  cases 
of  stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  &c. 

Serous  Catarrb. — Free  serous  effasion  occurs  from  the 
vessels  and  escapes  upon  the  surface ;  this  is  often  seen 
in  the  early  stage  of  colds  in  the  head. 

BKucons  Catarrb  is  characterised  mainly  by  increased 
production  of  mucus,  whidi  escapes  mixed  up  with  serous 
fluid,  or  remains  adherent  to  the  surface,  as  is  often  seen 
in  chronic  pharyngitis.  Sometimes  the  sero-mucous 
discharge  is  tolerably  clear,  at  others  more  or  less 
opaque;  in  the  former  case,  only  a  moderate  number 
of  cell-forms  are  present — in  the  latter,  many.  Most  of 
the  cells  are  escaped  leucocytes,  but  many  are  desqua- 
mated epithelial  elements.  The  increased  "  secretion"  of 
mucus  and  the  excessive  desquamation  of  epithelium 
have  been  looked  upon  as  disproving  the  view  that  depres- 
sion of  function  is  an  invariable  result  of  inflammation. 
The  formation  of  mucus,  however,  is  much  more  a 
degeneration  than  a  secretion,  and  such  a  process  might 
well  be  hastened  by  irritation.  With  regard  to  the  epi- 
thelial cells — ^it  would  seem  likely  that,  whilst  the  super- 
ficial layers  are  killed  by  the  irritation  and  cast  off,  the 
deeper  ones  are  more  resistant  even  than  the  elements  of 
the  superficial  vessels.  The  action  of  an  irritant  which 
causes  the  latter  to  leak  gravely,  leaves  the  former  able 
to  multiply  freely.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  what 
would  be  an  irritant  to  one  cell  might  be  a  stimxdant  to 
another  more  resistant  organism,  rendering  it  more 
capable  of  utilising  increased  supply  of  food. 

Pumlent    Catarrb. — If   the   inflammatioiL  V^^  TOkSst.^ 
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inteuae  the  escape  of  leucocytes  ib  atill  greater,  and  Qa 
Becretion  becomes  pnnilent.  As  the  exnd&tion  approocliefl 
more  and  more  olosely  the  character  of  true  pus,  the 
formation  of  mucas  and  the  deaqoamatioa  of  epithehom 
cease  —  a  maeo  pamleiit  stage  bemg  often  passed 
tbrongh 

A  section  throogh  a  mucous  membrane  thna  affected 
(Fig  11 7)  shows  desquamation  of  the  enperfioial  epithelial 


Fio  117 


CalmrhalTr^mmi^torKiftluConftmtHtta  —a  Epitlielinm. 
6.  Infiltrated  anb-epithelial  connectiye  tissue.— Showing 
the  deequHDUiUon  of  Che  epithelinm,  and  the  ;anng  element 
withiL  the  epithelial  cella.    (RindfleiBch.) 

cells,  and  these  often  contain  broods  of  joimg  cell-lenoo- 
cytes  which  have  migrated  into  them.  Leucocytes  lie 
here  and  there  between  the  deeper  cells,  in  which  evidence 
of  multiplication  will  be  found.  More  or  fewer  white 
corpuscles  infiltrate  the  mucosa,  t<^ethcr  with  fluid  exn* 
dation,  producing  swelling  of  it;  or  thickening  and  indu- 
ration, if  they  go  on  to  form  connective  tisane. 

Simultaneously,  all  lymphoid  structures  in  the  mncons 
membrane  are  affected.  The  lympb-follicles  swell,  and 
their  contents  may  soften  and  form  minute  abscesses, 
which  burst  and  leave  the  small  ulcers  (follicular),  bo  often 
seen  in  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  inteetises  and  pharynx. 
The  ulceration  in  some  cases  extends  beyond  the  confines 
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of  the  follicle.  The  proper  glandular  strnctnres  also  may 
become  involved.  Their  epithelium  multiplies,  the  glands 
become  choked  with  the  epithelial  elements,  and  they 
may  subsequently  atrophy.  This  is  seen  in  catarrh  of 
the  stomach. 

The  acute  process  may  quickly  subside,  or  it  may 
become  chronic.  In  the  latter  case  the  hypersemia 
diminishes,  but  the  escape  of  leucocytes  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  epithelial  elements  continue,  and  the  sub- 
epithelial tissue  becomes  more  extensively  infiltrated 
with  small  cells. 

Cbronlc  catarrhal  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes 
differ  from  the  acute,  inasmuch  as  the  sub-epithelial  con- 
nective tissue  is  often  extensively  infiltrated  with  small 
cells,  which  may  ultimately  form  an  imperfectly  fibriUated 
structure.  The  membrane  thus  becomes  indurated  and 
thickened,  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  new  growth 
may  induce  atrophic  changes  in  the  glandular  structures 
which  it  contains,  as  is  seen  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  ;  by  preventing  the  exit  of  their  secretion  it  may 
cause  them  also  to  dilate  so  as  to  form  cysts.  These 
changes  in  the  sub-epitheKal  connective  tissue  are  usually 
accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  structures, 
an  enlargement  which  sometimes  gives  to  the  membrane 
a  nodular  or  granular  appearance.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  pharynx  (follicular  pharyngitis).  The  enlarged 
lymphatic  structures  may  ulcerate  and  constitute  the 
starting-point  of  ah  infective  process.  (See  "Tuber- 
culosis of  Mucous  Membranes.")  In  some  situations,  as 
the  stomach  and  intestine,  the  membrane  often  at  the 
same  time  becomes  deeply  pigmented. 

CSOUPOVS  AVB  BZPBTBasznc  Zm&JLimKA- 
TZOV. — ^These  terms  are  applied  to  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes  and  raw  surfaces  which  lead  to  the 
production  of  a  so-called  fUse  membrane — such  as  is 
seen,  for  example,  in  croup.  The  formation  of  this 
fibrinous  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  at  once  distinguishes  this  fonsL  ^^ 
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inflammation   from    a    simple    catarrlial    process.     On 
mncons  surfaces,   the    membrane   may  exist   in   little 
patches  or  cover  a  large  area ;  it  is  nsnallj  of  a  yellowish 
or  greyish- white  colour,  and  in  consistence  varies  from  a 
firm  and  tough  to  a  soft  pultaceous  material    It  may  be 
deeply  blood-stained.    It  is  with  greater  or  less  difficulty 
separable  from  the  subjacent  tissue,  which  in  all  cases 
after  its  removal  is  found  to  have  lost  its  epithelium. 
In  thickness  it  may  vary  considerably  in  different  parts. 
The  two  words — croupous  and  diphtheritic — owe  their 
origin  to  the  belief,  still  held  by  many,  that  there  is  an 
idiopathic   membranous    inflammation   of    the    larynx 
(croup)  distinct  from  diphtheria.    Croup  had  long  been 
known    when    Bretonneau,    in    1826,    first   accurately 
described  diphtheria,  gave  the  disease  its  present  name, 
and  asserted  that  "croup"  was  merely  laryngeal  diph- 
theria.   The  term  is  used  with  this  meaning  in  France, 
and  the  majority  of  English  physicians  adopt  Bretonneau's 
view.     The  adjectives,  croupous  and  diphtheritic,  are 
ofben  used  as  synonymous,  but  many  propose  to  speak  of 
a  membrane  as  croupous,  when  it   involves  no  more 
than  the  epithelium  of  a  mucous  membrane,  as  dlpb- 
tlieritlc,  when  it  involves  the  mucosa.    These  differences 
in  the  depth  of  the  tissue  involved  are  probably  due  to 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  process ;  and,  according 
to  Cohnheim,  the  process  is  more  likely  to  be  superficial 
in  those  situations  where  a  distinct  basement  membrane 
exists — as  in  the  pharynx  and  respiratory  tract — ^than  in 
those  where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  intestines  and 
conjunctiva.    A  false  membrane  superficial  to  the  base- 
ment membrane  is  much  more  easily  detached  than  one 
which  involves  this  structure. 

Others  would  limit  the  term  "  croupous"  to  false  mem- 
branes formed  chiefly  of  coagulated  fibrin,  whilst  "  diph- 
theritic" is  applied  to  those  consisting  of  tissues  which 
have  undergone  coagulation-necrosis  (p.  288).  This 
division,  which  renders  " croupous"  equivalent  to  "fibri- 
nous," seems  to  be  the  better,  although  the  two  processes 
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— coagulation  of  fibrin  and  of  cells — are  closely  allied,  and 
one  may  succeed  the  other  in  the  same  case. 

The  relative  rarity  of  fibrinous  inflammations  of  mncons, 
as  compared  with  serous,  membranes  led  Weigert  to  inves- 
tigate the  reason  of  the  difference.  He  found  that  inflam- 
matory exudations  from  mucous  membranes  coagulated 
so  soon  as  the  epithelium  was  destroyed,  and  he  started 
the  hypothesis  that  Uving  epithelium,  like  endothelium, 
prevents  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

But  the  injury  which  causes  destruction  of  epithelium 
must  be  more  intense  than  one  which  does  not  cause  such 
damage ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  exudation  in  the  former 
cases  will  be  more  highly  fibrinous  than  in  the  latter. 
Now,  in  a  case  of  true  diphtheria,  a  patch  of  epithelium 
and  more  or  less  of  the  subjacent  tissue  are  killed  by  the 
irritant  and  undergo  coagulation-necrosis;  and,  if  the 
false  membrane  thus  formed  be  removed,  a  fresh  one  will 
form  rapidly,  which,  unless  the  destruction  of  tissue 
extends,  can  hardly  consist  of  anything  but  coagulated 
fibrin. 

The  two  kinds  of  membrane  differ  microscopically. 
The  fibrinous  has  the  appearance  of  lymph — a  network 
of  fibrin  contaiuing  in  its  meshes  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  leucocytes,  desquamated  epithelial  cells,  and  debris ; 
it  is  easily  stripped  off.  The  diphtheritic  membrane  is 
separated  less  easily,  and,  if  deep,  only  with  great 
difficulty.  Superficially  it  closely  resembles  the  croupous 
membrane,  but  the  deeper  parts  consist  of  much  swollen, 
homogeneous  cells,  from  which  the  nuclei  have  disap- 
peared. There  is  no  sharp  line  in  advancing  cases  between 
the  coagulated  and  the  living  tissue-elements.  These 
membranes  resist  acetic  acid  much  longer  than  do  the 
simple  fibrinous  ones. 

False  membranes  probably  form  occasionally  upon 
every  mucous  membrane,  and  obviously  from  very  different 
causes.  Examples  are : — the  membranes  which  form  on 
the  tonsils,  larynx,  &c.,  in  true  diphtheria ;  from  scalds  and 
the  application  of  caustic  chemicals ;  in  the  bladd&'t  «&kiist. 
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partnritioii  (when  a  complete  cast  may  be  expelled),  and 
in  the  most  acnte  cystitis ;  in  the  yermiform  appendix, 
sometimes  from  the  irritation  of  a  concretion ;  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine  in  dysentery ;  and  in  the  air- 
tnbes  in  plastic  bronchitis.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
false  membranes  sometimes  form  npon  granulating 
wonnds  (cronp  of  granulations),  and  it  is  held  by  some 
that  there  is  no  line  between  such  cases  and  those  of  tme 
diphtheria  of  wonnds  and  of  hospital  gangrene.  It  seems 
most  probable,  however,  that  there  is  an  etiological 
difference,  for  cronp  of  granulations  may  be  induced  at 
will  by  blistering  the  surface. 

Although  the  above  facts  show  that  false  membranes 
may  resalt  from  the  action  of  simple  irritants,  the  great 
majority  met  with  in  Man  are  due  to  infective  poisons — 
e,g,,  diphtheria,  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  epidemic 
dysentery— all  highly  contagious.  Micrococci,  with  other 
organisms,  are  found  in  clouds  and  zoogloea  masses  in 
almost  all  cases ;  but  no  etiological  connection  has  been 
established  between  them  and  any  of  these  diseases. 

DYSENTERY. 

The  inflammatory  processes  occurring  in  the  intestine 
in  dysentery  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  large 
intestine,  although  the  ileum  is  also  occasionally  in- 
volved. The  inflammation  is  always  most  marked  in  the 
rectum  and  descending  colon,  and  it  may  be  stated 
geuerally  that  it  is  characterised  by  the  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  membrane  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

The  intestinal  changes  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process.  In  the  milder 
forms  of  the  disease,  the  changes  are  most  marked  on  the 
summits  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
are  found  covered  with  a  greyish- white  layer  of  fibrinous- 
looking  material,  which,  when  scraped  off,  leaves  a  super- 
ficial loss  of  substance.  The  mucous  membrane  generally 
18  lijperaBmic  and  softened.    The  submucous  tissue  also 
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is  infiltrated  witli  inflammatory  products,  and  tlie  solitary 
glands  are  enlarged  and  prominent. 

When  the  process  is  more  severe,  the  snbmncons  tissue 
becomes  more  extensively  involved,  and  the  superficial 
layer  of  fibrinous  material  extends  over  wider  areas  and 
implicates  more  deeply  the  macous  membrane.  The 
thickening  of  the  intestinal  wall,  however,  is  much 
greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  so  that  projections 
are  produced  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine, 
corresponding  with  those  parts  which  are  the  most 
afiTected.  The  enlarged  solitary  glands  usually  slough, 
and  so  give  rise  to  circular  ulcers,  which  rapidly  increase. 
When  the  process  has  reached  this  stage,  the  muscular 
and  serous  coats  are  implicated,  the  latter  being  covered 
with  layers  of  fibrin  which  form  adhesions  with  adjacent 
parts.  The  intestine  is  much  dilated,  and  contains  blood 
and  disintegrating  inflammatory  products. 

In  the  most  intense  forms  of  the  disease  the  necrosis 
is  more  extensive.  According  to  Rokitansky,  large  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  are  converted  into  black 
rotten  sloughs.  The  submucous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
dark  blood  and  serum,  but  subsequently  it  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  reactive  suppurative  inflammation,  by  means 
of  which  the  necrosed  portions  of  tissue  are  removed. 

If  death  does  not  occui:,  and  the  inflammatory  process 
subsides,  the  ulcers  may  gradually  heal.  When  the  loss 
of  substance  has  not  been  considerable,  the  edges  of  the 
ulcers  may,  by  the  contraction  of  the  submucous  tissue, 
become  completely  approximated.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  substance  is  so  great,  that  portions  of 
the  membrane  are  left,  consisting  simply  of  connective 
tissue. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  becomes  chronic,  the 
changes  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue  become  more 
marked,  and  the  new  fibroid  growth  gives  rise  to  con- 
siderable  thickening  and  induration  of  the  intestinal  wall, 
and  to  more  or  less  contraction  and  narrowing  of  the 
cavity.    Sometimes  it  forms  fibrous  bands,  which  ^tq^^ 
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into  the  gut.  The  formation  of  abscesses  and  fistulous 
passages  occasionallj  occurs  in  the  thickened  intestinal 
wall. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIIL 
INFLAMMATION  OF  SEEOUS  MEMBRANES- 

Inflammatory  processes  in  serous  membranes  vary  in 
their  intensity,  and  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
effusion. 

The  process  commences,  as   in  muc6us    membranes, 
with  hypersBmia,  and  exudation  of  fluid  and  of  blood- 

Fio.  118. 


Inflamed  Epiploon  of  a  Rabbit. — Showing  cbail^es  in  the 
endothelium,     x  250.     (Comil  and  Eanvier.) 

corpuscles  into  the  serous  cavity  quickly  follow.     (Fig. 

118.) 

Next  to  hyperaBmia,  the  first  sign  of  inflammation  is 
a  loss  of  polish  of  the  surface,  owing  partly  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  epithelium  by  the  irritant,  and  to  the  passage 
out  through  the  layer  of  cells  of  the  exudation,  partly  to 
the  presence  of  leucocytes  and  a  little  fibrin  on  the  sur- 
face.  The  moiatenmg  of  the  surface  with  the  albuminous 
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exudation  renders  it  "  greasj."  Aa  the  inflannnaijoa 
goes  on,  the  surface  becomes  opaqae,  ronghened,  and  ex- 
ceedingly vascular  (  and  soon  it  becomes  covered  witli  a 
fibrinoas  lajer,  whilst  more  or  less  liqnid  transadee  into 
its  cavitj.  The  ooagdable  material  which  exudes 
from  the  vessels  forms  a  soft,  elastic,  membranous,  or 
reticulated  investment,  inclosing  in  its  meshes  numerous 
small  cells.  This  either  glues  the  two  surfaces  of  mem- 
brane together,  collecting  especially  where  pressure  is  least, 
viz.,  along  the  angles  of  contact  of  the  intesdnas,  where 
injection  also  is  most  marked ;  or,  if  they  are  separated  by 
liquid  effusion,  forms  a  slightly  adherent  layer.  (Fig.  119.) 
The  exuded  Hquid  raries  considerably  in  amount,  and  is 


always  turbid,  thus  differing  from  non-inflammatory  efiu- 
siona.  It  contains  flakes  and  masses  of  oof^ulated  fibrin 
and  inoumerable  cells,  ths  latter  being  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  process  almost  entirely  emigranta. 

The  nature  of  the  subsequent  changes  will  depend 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  isfiammatiou,  and  npon  the 
amonntof  liquid  exnded  into  the  serous  cavity.  If  the 
inflammatory  process  subeides,  and  the  liquid  «i?iSsA.S% 
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not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  two  surfaces  of  the  mem- 
brane from  coming  into  contact,  they  grow  together  and 
form  an  adhesion.  This  constitutes  the  so-called  adbe- 
sive  tnll animation.  The  union  is  effected  bj  the  for- 
mation of  connective  tissue  (p.  275).  This  is  b j  &r 
the  most  frequent  form  of  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes.  The  process  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  union  of  an  incised  wound. 
It  is  probable  also  that  in  some  cases  -  union  may  take 
place  without  the  intervention  of  any  fibrinous  layer, 
by  the  formation  and  growing  together  of  irregular 
papillary  outgrowths  from  the  sub-endothelial  tissue. 

If,  however,  the  inflammatory  process  is  severe,  or  the 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  are  separated  by  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  effusion,  organisation  and  adhesion 
cannot  be  effected.  If  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  exists  in 
the  serous  cavity,  the  removal  of  this  becomes  necessary 
before  union  can  take  place.  If  the  intensity  of  the 
irritant  is  considerable,  and  its  action  prolonged,  union  is 
prevented  by  the  formation  of  pus.  These  two  conditions 
must  be  considered  separately. 

The  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  effusion  prevents 
approximation,  and  therefore  adhesion,  of  the  serous  sur- 
faces, and  before  this  can  be  effected  absorption  of  the 
liquid  becomes  necessary.  The  presence  of  the  liquid 
itself,  however,  interferes  with  its  absorption.  This  is 
owing,  as  already  stated  (pp.  286-7),  to  the  pressure  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  which 
pressure,  by  hindering  the  circulation  in  these  vessels, 
tends  not  only  to  prevent  absorption,  but  also  to  interfere 
with  the  restoration  of  the  vascular  walls  to  a  normal 
state,  and  so  to  favour  a  continuance  of  the  exudation. 
The  removal  of  some  of  the  liquid  by  artificial  means  con- 
sequently facilitates  absorption  of  the  remainder.  When 
the  process  is  protracted,  the  sub-endothelial  connective 
tissue  becomes  involved  and  infiltrated  with  small  cells, 
and  a  richly  vascular  granulation-tissue  is  formed  beneath 
the  layer  of  proliferating  endothelium.    The  endothelium 
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itself  becomes  less  abundant,  and,  if  the  inflammation 
subsides,  the  new  granulation  tissue  gradually  develops 
into  connective  tissue,  and  thus  a  false  membrane  is 
formed,  rich  in  vessels,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
endothelial  layer.  As  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  <;he  two 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  come  into  contact  and 
grow  together,  the  new  vessels  becoming  gradually 
obliterated. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  does  not  subside,  or  is  from 
its  commencement  of  considerable  intensity,  it  may  be 
attended  by  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  pus.  In 
this  case  the  exudation  of  blood-corpuscles  is  so  consider- 
able that  the  young  elements  exist  in  large  enough 
numbers  to  give  to  the  exuded  liquids  a  purulent 
character.  The  condition  is  then  termed  empyeBma.  As 
the  connective  tissue  becomes  involved,  a  granulation 
tissue  is  formed ;  and  this  may  continue  to  generate  pus 
like  an  ordinary  granulating  wound.  If  the  pus  be 
removed,  the  suppuration  may  gradually  cease,  the 
granulation  tissue  develop  into  a  fibrous  structure,  and 
the  union  of  the  serous  surfaces  thus  be  effected.  The 
serous  membrane  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and  the  new 
tissue  undergoes  considerable  contraction  in  the  process  of 
its  organisation,  producing  more  or  less  retraction  of  the 
chest- wall. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Inplammatort   processes  in  the  liver  comprise — perl- 
bepatitlSf  abscesSf  and  drrbosU. 

PERIHEPATITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  leading  to 
more  or  less  thickening,  and  often  to  adheaioxi&  nt^Cs^ 
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adjacent  parts,  is  met  with  nnder  various  cireumstances. 
Its  most  common  causes  are — ^the  chronic  peritonitis  of 
Bright's  disease,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  syphilis  (Grood- 
hart).  The  changes  are  usually  slight  and  of  but  little 
pathological  import. 

In  some  cases,  however,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic 
peritonitis  (Hilton  Fagge),  the  process  is  more  extensive 
and  leads  to  marked  interference  with  the  functions 
and  circulation  of  the  liver.  The  whole  capsule  becomes 
considerably  thickened  and  gradually  contracts,  thus 
causing  compression  of  the  organ,  which  assumes  a 
globular  form.  The  portal  circulation  is  often  interfered 
with  by  the  squeezing  process,  and  ascites  with  other 
symptoms  of  portal  obstruction  may  result.  The  liver 
itself  with  the  exception  of  some  atrophy  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  its  cells  may  show  no  changes ;  but  some- 
times it  is  intersected  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing 
inwards  from  the  capsule.  The  latter  suggests  syphilis 
as  the  cause  (see  p.  338). 

HEPATIC    ABSCESS. 

Acnte  inflammation  of  the  liver  leads  to  the  formation 
of  abscess.  The  abscess  may  be  slngrle  or  mnltiple.  The 
latter  are  usually  small,  but  a  solitary  abscess  may  attain 
an  enormous  size.  Multiple  abscesses  are  most  frequently 
due  to  pysBmia,  or  to  some  inflammatory  lesion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  portal  system — such  as  dysentery.  In 
these  cases  the  abscess  is  of  embolic  origin.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bile-ducts,  such  as  sometimes  results  from 
gall-stones,  &c.,  and  external  violence,  are  other  causes  of 
suppurative  hepatitis. 

The  solitary  or  tropical  abscess  also  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  secondary  to  some  inflammation  of  the  portal 
viscera.  It  is  known  to  be  offcen  associated  with  dysentery. 
It  is  maintained  by  many  that  it  is  due  to  a  primary 
hepatitis,  and  doubtless  cases  often  occur  in  which  no 
intestinal  ulcer  or  other  obvious  cause  is  discoverable. 
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Tlte  pathology  of  ttiis  disease  is,  however,  at  present 
obacnre. 

CIRBHOSIS   0?   TOE   UVIIB. 

ObnMla  inflammation  of  the  liver  constitateB  the 
coaditiou  kaonn  ae  Olrrtaasla.  This  ia  characterised 
by  a  gradual  inoreaae  in  the  connective  tieeue  of  the 
organ,  and  by  the  Hubaeqnent  atrophy  of  the  liver-celltt, 
80  that  when  examined  with  a  low  m^^ifying  power 
FiQ.  12a 


Cirrliailti^the  i(«r— StuwinK  tha  mowtk  of  con- 
Dactive  tisaaa  between  the  hspatio  lobuleB.  a.  Lo- 
bules, b,  New  growtb  of  iutadabnlar  connective 
tissue.    X  16. 

the  lobalea  are  eeea  to  be  separated  by  new  interstitial 
growth.    (Pig.  120.) 

KZBTOIrfKIT.— The  procMS,  like  that  ot  chronic  in- 
flammation in  other  organs,  consists  essentially  in  a 
ceUnlar  infiltration  of  the  interlobnlar  connective  tissne 
of  the  liver,  and  the  development  of  a  more  or  less  highly 
organised  fibroid  stractnre ;  the  nambei  of  cells  being 
proportionate  to  the  activity  of  the  process.  The  new 
tissue  ia  anpphed  with  new  blood-veaseU,  derived  from 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
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In  addition  to  this  cellular  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue,  a  proliferation  of  the  bile-ducts 
is  supposed  to  occur  frequently  in  cirrhosis.  This  is  be- 
lieved  by  Charcot  to  take  place  in  those  cases  only  in 
which  there  exists  some  obstruction  of  the  ducts — the 
so-called  "  Bihary  Cirrhosis."  (See  "  Etiology.")  Other 
observers,  however,  state  that  new  ducts  are  met  with 
under  such  various  circumstances  that  their  existence 
is  of  no  etiological  value.  Goodhart  doubts  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ducts,  but  thinks  the  old  ones  simply 
become  more  conspicuous  owing  to  the  atrophy  of  the 
liver-cells.* 

The  liver-cells  are  stated  by  many  to  undergo  active 
changes,  and  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
tissue.  They  are  in  many  cases  infiltrated  with  fat —  fMtj 
inflltration  being  associated  with  the  cirrhosis.  (See 
Fig.  122.) 

The  general  distribution  of  the  new  tissue  is  described 
by  Charcot  as — multllobnlarf  nnilobnlarf  and  inter- 
eellular.  In  the  multilobular  form,  groups  of  lobules  are 
surrounded ;  in  the  unilobular,  each  lobule ;  and  in  the 
intercellular,  the  growth  invades  the  intercellular  network. 
These  several  modes  of  distribution  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated, all  perhaps  being  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  organ;  and  although  supposed  by  Charcot  to 
indicate  etiological  varieties,  the  differences  are  probably 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  differences  in  the  activity  of  the 
growth ;  the  more  active  the  process,  the  more  uniform 
and  general  the  distribution. 

The  effect  of  the  new  growth  is  ultimately  to  cause 
atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  to  obstruct  the  circu- 
lation through  the  portal  capillaries  and  the  passage  of 
bile  through  the  bile-ducts.  This  effect  is  materially 
increased  by  the  process  of  contraction  which  the  new 
tissue  undergoes.  The  hepatic  cells  in  the  outer  zone  of 
the  lobules  are  the  first  to  atrophy.     The  cells  become 

*  The  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Goodhart  in  his  ''Edsum^ 
of  Diseases  of  Liver"  New  Sydeii?iam  Soc.  Atlas  of  Path,  Fas,  iv. 
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^Binaller,  often  undergo  fatty  metamorphoBis,  and  ulti- 
mately are  oompletely  destroyed.  {Fig.  121.)  Those  in 
the  central  parta  of  the  lobnle  are  in  the  earlier  stages 
but  little  altered,  althoagh  they  are  often  stained  with 
bile.  As  the  growth  extends,  however,  these  also  become 
annihilated,  and  the  whole  lobule  may  be  replaced  by 
conneotive  tjssne.      The  cells  in  the  outer  part  of  the 


Cltrliattt  (if  the  Liitr — A  thia  seftion  from  tha  mrtemal 
portion  of  one  of  the  Lejiatic  lobulpa  — Showing  the  new 

Tolvea  the  intercellular  network  and  causes  atniphj'  of  Uie 
liver-cells,     x  200. 

lobules  are  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  infiltrated  with 
fat  prior  to  their  destruction.    (See  Fig.  122.) 

Vbjvloftl  Obaimoterm. — The  physical  characters  of  the 
cirrhosed  liver  vary.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
the  organ  is  probably  always  more  or  less  increased  in 
size ;  the  enlargement  being  almost  nniform,  and  the 
edge  rounded  and  thickened.  I'his  enlargement  very 
often  exists  up  to  the  end  of  the  disease,  bat  in  many 
cases  the  atrophy  of  the  livor-cellfl  and  the  contraction 
of  the  new  tissue  lead  to  considerable  diminntion  in  size. 
The  surface  of  the  organ  is  usnally  more  or  less  irregular, 
sometimes  " hobnailed;"  the  extent  of  the  viT<(jpv\a.Tii,-j 
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depending  upon  tke  dietribation  of  the  new  tisane  and 
the  amciant  of  atroph;  tbat  has  taken  place,  A  mnlti- 
lobnlar  distribution  leada  to  much  greater  anevennesa  of 
the  surface  than  a  nnilobalar  one,  The  consistence  of 
the  organ  is  always  more  or  less  increased,  although  in 
some  cases,  where  the  process  is  very  rapid,  the  increase 
is  BO  slight  aa  easily  to  escape  obuervatioD.  On  seotdou, 
the  new  tissne  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye  Bnrronnding 


m 
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the  lobnles,  and  in  many  parts  completely  replacing  them. 
This  givea  to  the  cut-surface  a  motUed  granular  appear- 
ance, the  lobnlea  themselves  contrasting  with  the  new 
interlobular  tissne;  and  this  appearance  ia  sometimes 
increased  by  iatty  infiltration  of  the  cells  in  the  peri- 
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plieral  zone.    The  capsule  also  may  be  tliickened,  and 
the  organ  is  frequently  stained  with  bile. 

The  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver  which  exists 
in  some  cases  is  due  in  part  to  a  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
liver-cells.  (Fig.  122.)  In  those  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
process  is  rapid,  and  the  new  growth  consequently  very 
general  in  its  distribution — unilobular  and  often  inter- 
cellular— the  organ  is  usually  large ;  death  probably  su- 
pervening before  time  has  been  allowed  for  much  atrophy 
and  contraction  to  take  place.  Some  of  the  large  livers 
are  supposed  to  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the  bUe-ducts, 
and  have  been  termed  "biliary"  or  "hypertrophic" 
cirrhosis.  The  existence  of  such  a  condition  is  disputed 
by  some,  especially  by  Goodhart. 

ETZO&OOT. — The  great  cause  of  cirrhosis  is  alcohol. 
With  the  exception  of  syphilis  no  other  cause  can  be 
regarded  as  proven.  The  question  of  a  biliary  cirrhosis 
must  at  present  remain  an  open  one.  Cirrhosis  from 
syphilis  has  already  been  described  (p.  339).  In  the 
congenital  disease  the  process  is  often  so  general  in  its 
distribution  as  closely  to  resemble  some  cases  of  acute 
alcoholic  cirrhosis. 

It  is  important  to  remember  clinically  that  cirrhosis 
not  only  obstructs  the  portal  circulation,  thus  giving 
rise  to  ascites,  haematemesis,  diarrhoea,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  &o. ;  but  that,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  liver-cells,  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  organ  is  so 
much  impaired  that  marked  interference  with  general 
nutrition  results. 

ACUTE  YELLOW  ATBOPHT. 

This  exceedingly  rare  disease  of  the  liver  is  characterised 
by  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  accom- 
panied by  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells.  The  liver  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  reduced  to  less  than  half 
its  natural  bulk,  being  especially  diminished  in  thickness. 
It  is  soft  and  flabby  in  consistencev  blQod!^^^«  ^\A  ^S.  ^ 
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dull  yellow  or  yellowish-red  colour.  The  lobules  are  indis- 
tinguishable.  When  examined  microscopically,  the  liver- 
cells  are  found  to  be  completely  destroyed,  being  replaced 
by  granular  debris,  fat  granules,  and  pigment.  Tyrosin 
and  leucin  have  been  found  in  the  disintegrated  liver-tissue. 
The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  obscure.  By 
some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  passive  degeneration,  by 
others  as  an  acute  infective  inflammation.  Micrococci 
have  been  found  in  the  organ  in  early  stages  of  the 
disease  by  Dreschfeld  and  others. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

• 

Inplammatory  processes  in  the  kidney  present  certain 
variations  according  to  their  intensity.  They  comprise 
•uppurative,  tubal,  and  interstitial  nephritis.  Of  these, 
suppurative  nephritis,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an  intense 
inflammation  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscess ;  and  it 
is  really  an  acute  interstitial  inflammation,  although  the 
term  "interstitial"  nephritis  is  generally  applied  to 
chronic  processes.  It  results  usually  from  the  trans- 
mission of  infective  materials  from  some  primary  lesion 
(pysBmic),  or  is  associated  with  some  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  lower  urinary  passages.  Tubal  nephritis  is 
also  an  inflammation  of  considerable  intensity,  and  in  it 
the  structural  changes  have  their  principal  seat  in  the* 
urine-tubes.  Interstitial  nephritis  is  an  inflammatory 
process  which  runs  a  more  chronic  course,  and  is  of  less 
intensity  than  either  of  the  preceding ;  consequently  in  it 
the  principal  structural  changes  take  place  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  around  the  blood-vessels — ^in  the  intertubular 
connective  tissue  (p.  278).  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  these  two  varieties  of  histological 
changes — those  in.  \3[iG  \rQi)o^^  ^^a.^^JcL^'aftkSxiNJcL^mtATtu^ 
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connective  tissue — are  very  constantly  associated.  Tubal, 
and  interstitial  nephritis  cannot  therefore  be  separated 
from  one  another  bj  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 
Thej  might  be  more  correctly  designated  acute  and 
obronlo  nephritis. 

STJPPTJRATIVB  NBPHEITIS. 

Acute  inflammatory  processes  in  the  kidney  attended 
by  the  formation  of  pus,  give  rise  to  renal  abscesses. 
Such  processes,  as  already  stated,  often  result  obviously 
from  the  transmission  by  the  blood-stream  of  infective 
particles  from  some  primary  focus,  as  in  pysemia,  or  they 
arise  by  direct  extension  from  the  lower  urinary  passages. 
In  the  latter  they  constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Surgical  Kidney." 

The  abscesses  met  with  in  the  kidney  as  the  result  of 
pysBmia  are  confined  principally  to  the  cortex,  and  re- 
semble pyaemic  abscesses  in  other  organs.  They  are 
usually  multiple,  and  are  often  surrounded  by  a  thin  zone 
of  red  hypersemic  tissue.  Their  size  varies  from  a  mere 
point  up  to  that  of  a  filbert.  Their  characters  have  been 
already  described  in  the  chapter  on  Embolism  (p.  249). 

8U&OZCA&  KZBlirBT. — ^Thifii  is  the  name  commonly 
given  to  those  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  kidney 
which  result  from  obstructive  and  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  lower  urinary  passages.  They  occur  frequently  in  asso- 
ciation with  renal  and  vesical  calculus,  obstructed  ureter, 
urethral  stricture,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  <&c. 
These,  and  similar  conditions,  act  upon  the  kidneys  in 
three  ways : — * 

1.  By  obstmetlnff  tbe  outflow  of  urine  ttom  tbe 
pelvis.  Regurgitation  from  the  bladder  probably  never 
occurs ;  but  as  a  result  of  obstruction  from  any  cause 
more  or  less  of  the  full  force  of  secretion  acts  upon  the 
ureter,  the  pelvis,  and  the  pyramids,  and  extends  along 


•  The  views  here  expressed  are  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  Marcus  Beck.    "  Nephritis  and  Pyelitis  qqhaqcwMvn^  \ft  KS.'aisriCvsvk^ 
of  the  Lower  Uiinary  Tract,**  Beynoldi  Systeia  qf  Medic^iv^^^.  ^ « 
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the  tubnles  to  their  closed  ends.  This  chronic  tension 
is  a  common  canse  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  cases  of 
obstruction  to  the  outflow  from  one  kidney,  the  changes 
are  limited  to  it. 

2.  By  produdngr  clronlatory  cbangres  la  tbe  kldnej 
rellexly.  A  close  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  urethra,  the  pro&tate  and  the 
trigone,  the  parts  upon  which  operations  are  performed, 
and  the  kidneys.  An  intense  hypersemia  due  to  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  these  parts  might  in  extensively  diseased 
organs  lead  to  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  death  from 
suppression  of  urine. 

3.  By  extension  of  decomposition  flrom  tlie  bladder 
to  tbe  kidneysi  and  irritation  of  the  latter  by  septic  pro- 
ducts As  regurgitation  does  not  occur,  decomposition 
often  remains  long  limited  to  the  bladder.  Extension 
perhaps  takes  place  along  ropy  mucus  lying  as  a  cord 
in  the  opening  of  the  ureter  when  this  has  become 
inflamed  from  other  causes. 

The  changes  in  the  kidney  vary  from  the  most  chronic 
productive  inflammation,  to  an  acute  suppurative  process. 

Simple  long-continued  increase  of  urinary  pressure 
resulting  from  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  gives 
rise  to  chronic  renal  changes,  which  are  characterised 
mainly  by  more  or  less  cellular  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
tubular  connective  tissue.  ("  Interstitial  Nephritis.") 
This  cellular  infiltration,  which  is  exceedingly  irregular 
in  its  distribution,  occurs  both  in  the  pyramids  and 
cortex.  The  tubules  are  in  some  parts  found  blocked 
with  epithelium,  whilst  in  others  they  are  wasted  or  obli- 
terated. The  walls  of  the  small  arteries  are  not  thickened. 
Owing  to  these  changes,  the  kidneys  are  somewhat  en- 
larged, the  capsule  is  slightly  adherent,  the  cut-surface 
paler  than  natural,  and  the  consistence  of  the  organs 
abnormally  tough.  As  the  process  proceeds  the  pyramidal 
portions  gradually  become  absorbed,  the  absorption  com- 
mencing at  the  papillae  and  extending  until  ultimately 
not  only  the  pyramids  Wt  also  the  thickened  cortex  may 
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disappear,  and  the  kidney  be  converted  into  a,  large  cyst. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nrinarj  obatrnctioa  be  removed, 
the  proceaaex  of  inflammation  and  absorption  may  cease, 
and  the  indurated  kidney  wtU  then  become  contracted. 

Fio  123. 


""^iaK^j""?^^^^ 


Surgical  ^dney. — At  the  lower  part  of  the  flgnre  U  se 
the  celluUr  iodltration  of  the  intertnbular  tisaue,  and  t 
blocHcg  of  the  tubes  with  epithelium  and  leiu^ocyt^B. 
the  upper  part,  there  is  the  conuneaciDg  foniuitiou  of 


In  other  cases,  when  the  urinary  obstTnction  is  asso- 
ciated with  inflammation  of  the  lower  arinary  passageai 
the  process  is  mnch  more  acnte,  the  cellular  infiltration 
of  the  intertnbular  tissue  is  mnch  more  abundant,  and 
leucocytes  accumulate  in  certain  situations  in  bqoIi 
numbers  as  to  give  rise  to  abscesses.  (Fig.  123.)  The 
cortei  of  a  kidney  in  anch  a  case  ia  thickened,  soft,  and 
pale  as  compared  with  the  deep  red  pyramids ;  its  con- 
sistence, honever,  will  vary  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  chronic  interstitial  changes.    The  ca^nl«fAx\^KU&^'^, 
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often  tearing  the  snbstanae  a  httle  and  eipoamg  on  the 
flurfftce  groupa  of  yellow  spots  u  anally  not  laiger 
than  a  lentU,  and  each 
BnrrooDded  by  a  red 
zone  Many  of  these 
contain  a  drop  of  poB. 
On  section  yellow 
streaks  are  often  seen 
extending  from  the 
superficial  lesions  mto 
the  cortex  others  exist 
in  the  pyramids.  The 
pelvis  IB  generally  in 
tensely  inflamed 

Klebs  described  many 

of  the  tnbules  even  the 

convoluted     as     cram 

med    with    micrococci. 

These    seem  to  ascend 

from  the   pelvis    along 

the  taboles    distending 

them  greatly  and  settmg 

up    irritative    and    de 

generative        processea 

along  their  line  of  pas 

sage         When    stained 

with  an  aniline  dye  the 

appearance    shown    in 

£hg  124  Irom  a  specimen 

of  Mr  Boyds  is  seen  It 

IS    eitremely    probable 

that  these  organ  sms  are 

SurfflcalJ!:Uney.—Showlo/;  clouds     thecanse  of  the  support 

of  micrococci  MoendiEg  along  the     tion.  Though  very  often 

tubules.     Almost   all   soolei   have     . ,  .        .      , ,  ,  . 

aonv    tram    their    yicinity.      Tbey     the  urine   m   the    pelvW 

■B  oauaad  necrosis  or  de-     of  such  kidneys  is  septdo, 

it  is  not  necessarily  bo. 


geosrstion  o: 
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TUBAL  BEPHBITIS. 

Tubal,  parenclijmatoas,  or  acute  nephritis,  is  that  anb- 
acute  iuflanunation  of  the  kidnej  which  coaBtitntes  the 
more  acute  forme  of  Bright's  diseaae — thoae  which  are 
chaiactenBed  bj  a  more  or  leaa  marked  beginniDg,  scant; 
and  tighly  alhuminona  nrine,  and  dropsy.  In  its  more 
advanced  stages  it  is  the  large  kidney  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  kidney  have  their 
seat  mainly  in  the  cortex.  They  comprise  increased 
vascularity  and  exudation  into  the  urine  tuhes,  with 
Bwellmg,  and,  later,  probably  prohferabon  of  the  tubular 
epitheham  The  prominence  of  the  vascular  phenomena, 
however,  vanes  very  considerably  in  diffprent  cases 

In  the  most  acate  cases  of  Bnght's  disease — those 
Fio  126, 
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which  are  iodnced  Bnddenl;  as  from  eiposare  to  cold,  tbe 
voacnlar  changes  are  marked.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
traction  of  the  cataneoua  vesBels  and  the  check  to  the 
function  of  the  skin  caneed  hj  the  chilling  of  ihe  tna- 
face,  lead  to  conaiderable  hypei^ 
ffimia  of  the  organs.  There  is 
abundant  exudation  into  the 
nrine-tabes,  man;  of  the  capil- 
laries at  the  same  time  freqnentlj 
rapture,  and  thns  there  is  an 
escape  of  blood-corpnscles  and  of 
liquor  sangninia  into  the  tnbea 
of  the  cortex ;  hence  the  blood 
and  "  blood- casts"  in  the  nrine 
which  are  ao  characteristic  of  fie 
early  stageB  of  these  most  acute 
forme  of  the  disease.  La  this 
cuBiulntion  stage  the  process  may  quickly 
within  tbe  tube.  Id  the  fmbside,  and,  -with  the  eiception 
tew  epilLelial  cells  which        -  ,,,  ,     ,  "^ 

have  escapod,  is  eeea  ths  <^'  some  Swelling  and  desquama- 
grannlBr  condition  of  the  tiou  of  the  tubular  epitheliam,  no 
p»i.pl.,tt    .200.  l„rther.lt.r.tioi..  HkopUcm 

the  kidney. 
In  the  less  acute  cases,  those  known  as  chronic  Bright's 
disease  with  large  kidney,  the  vascular  phenomena  are 
leas  marked,  and  changes  in  the  tnbnlar  epithelinm  are 
more  prominent.  The  epithelial  elements  become  awoUeu 
and  granular,  (Fig.  125.)  The  grannies,  which  are  oft«n 
so  numerous  as  to  occlude  the  nnclens  of  the  cell,  are 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  thus  differ  from  molecular  fat 
This  is  the  condition  known  as  "cloudy  swelling."  Many 
small  cells  also  are  seen  within  the  tubes,  and  these  have 
been  Bopposed  to  be  the  prodncts  of  epithelial  prolifera- 
tiou.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  are  thus  produced, 
although  tbe  majority  must  be  regarded  as  having  escaped 
from  the  vessels.  Owing  to  these  changes  the  tabes 
become  distended  with  cellnlar  elements.  (Fig.  126.) 
In  addition  to  the  cell-forms,  many  of  the  tubes  also 
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contain  hyaline  cylinders,  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  consisting  of  coagnlated  snbstances  which  have  escaped 
from  the  vessels.  By  many  pathologists,  however,  this 
hyaline  material  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  mucoid, 
or  some  allied,  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelium.  The 
cell-forms  contained  within  the  tubes  adhere  to  this  hyaline 
substance,  and  some  of  them  are  washed  away  and  appear 
in  the  urine  as  "  epithelial  casts."  A  varying  number  of 
emigrant  leucocytes  also  are  usually  found  around  the 
Malpighian  tufts. 

The  alterations  which  these  changes  produce  in  the 
physical  characters  of  the  kidneys  vary  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  hyperaemia.  The  organs  are  always  con- 
siderably increased  in  size,  and  more  or  less  abnormally 
vascular.  The  capsule  separates  readily,  exposing  a  per- 
fectly smooth  but  vascular  surface.  The  consistence  is 
diminished,  the  tissue  breaking  with  a  soft,  friable  frac- 
ture. On  section,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ 
is  seen  to  be  principally  due  to  the  increased  thickness  of 
the  cortex.  This  is  either  of  a  reddish-brown,  or  of  an 
opaque- white  or  pale  bufE  colour;  these  differences  de- 
pending upon  the  relative  proportion  of  blood  and  of 
accumulated  intratubular  elements.  Although  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  most  acute  forms  of  the  disease  the 
colour  is  redder  than  natural,  it  usually  soon  becomes  pale 
and  opaque.  This  is  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  epithelial 
elements  and  to  the  accumulation  in  the  cortical  tubes. 
The  blood  becomes  expressed  from  the  intertubular 
vessels,  and  hence  the  increased  vascularity  is  most 
evident  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  beneath  the  cap- 
sule, and  in  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the  organ.  The 
Malpighian  corpuscles  stand  out  as  prominent  red  points, 
and  the  pyramidal  cones  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  thus 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  pale  opaque  cortex. 

The  termination  of  the  process  varies.  The  increased 
vascularity  and  epithelial  change  may,  as  already  stated, 
subside,  and  the  inflammatory  products  passing  away  in 
the  urine,  the  organ  gradually  returns  to  i\>^  xioTo^si^.  ^j^\^- 
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dition.  In  other  cases  tHe  disease  cootinnes ;  and  althongli 
the  vascularity  diminishes,  the  vitality  of  the  epithelial 
elements  become  so  mnch  impaired  that  they  tmdergo 
retrogressive  changes.  The  cells  then  continne  to  come 
away  with  the  nrine,  adherent  to  the  casts,  bnt  instead 
of  presenting  the  sweUed  granular  appearance  as  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  they  contain  molecular  fat. 
This  fat  gradually  increases  in  amount  as  the  degenera- 
tion proceeds,  until  ultimately  the  cells  are  destroyed, 
and  it  appears  as  free  molecules  and  granules  on  the 
tube-casts. 

This  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  is  attended 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  organ. 
The  redness  diminishes,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
are  less  prominent.     The  enlarged  cortex  presents  a 
yellowish-white  tinge,  studded   with    minute  yellowish 
streaks.    This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
tubes  of  the  cortex.    This  fatty  stage,  if  only  slightly 
advanced,  may  undoubtedly  pass  off.    The  degenerated 
cells  are  carried  away  by  the  urine,  from  those  which 
remain  in  the  tubes  the  fat  is  probably  partially  absorbed, 
the  retrograde  process  gradually  ceases,  and  the  organ 
returns  to  nearlv  its  normal  size  and  condition.     In 
other  cases  the  degeneration  continues,  and,  owing  to 
the  loss  of   epithelium,  the  kidney  becomes   somewhat 
diminished  in   size.    This  atrophy,  however,   I  believe 
never  occurs  without  changes  in  the  intertubular  con- 
nective tissue. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  is  of  longer  duration, 
or  when  the  kidneys  are  the  seats  of  repeated  attacks 
of  sub-acute  inflammation,  the  intertubular  connective 
tissue  invariably  becomes  involved.  This  tissue  becomes 
infiltrated  with  small  cells  which  ultimately  tend  to  form 
a  fibrillated  structure.  (Fig.  127.)  The  new  intertubular 
growth  may  gradually  increase,  and  so  lead  to  more  or  less 
irregular  atrophy  of  the  organ,  such  as  will  be  described 
as  occurring  in  interstitial  nephritis.  (See  '*  Interstitial 
J^ephritia.")     In  other  cases  death  ensues  before  any 
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marked  atrophj  has  taken  place,  and  thns  the  oi^n  may 
remain  smooth  and  lar^etotheterminationof  tbe disease. 
The  intertnbnlar  growth  is  sometimes  found  thicklj 
studded  with  fettj  grannies. 

Fio  127 


TMo/  Xtphritli — Duration  of  disease,  six  months. 
Kidneys  large  capsules  aon  adherent  surface  smooth ; 
tiBsne,  soft — Showing  in  addition  to  the  intratubnlar 
change  tbe  cellular  inflltration  of  the  mt«rtubular  con- 
nectiTO  tissue      x  SOO 

80AX&A.TZWA&  HaVBXlTZB.— The  ohangee  which 
take  place  in  the  kidaej  in  scarlatina  were  formerly  re- 
garded  as  precisel  j  similar  to  those  which  have  been  jost 
described  as  tnbal  nephritig.  Recent  iuTestigations,how< 
ever,  show  that  this  view  requires  considerable  modifi- 
cation. It  has  long  been  known  that  in  scarlatina  cases 
sometimes  occur  in  which  the  kidney  change  differs  from 
the  type  of  ordinary  acTt1«  nephritis ;  and  snch  cases  hare 
been  described  by  Prof.  Klebs  as  giomemlo-neplurltla. 
It  is  mainly,  however,  owing  to  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Elein  that  any  exact  knowledge  of  the 
scarlatinal  kidney  exists*  The  changes  as  described  by 
Dr.  Klein  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised; — 

•  "  The  AnaloQucal  Cbangea  of  the  Kidney  and  Other  Orgus  in 
Scarlatina  of  Mao,''  by  Dr.  Slein;  Tram.  Path.  Soc  Loud...  IBTT, 
vol  ixviii. 
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The  earliest  changes — ^those  occurring  daring  the  first 
week  of  the  disease — comprise  : — 

1.  Increase  of  the  nuclei  covering  the  glomeruli  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles. 

2.  Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  elastic  intima  of  minute 
arteries,  especially  of  the  afferent  arterioles  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  This  change  produces  a  swelling  of 
the  intima,  so  as  in  some  places  to  cause  a  distinct  nar- 
rowing of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  capillaries  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  are  in  parts  altered  in  the  same 
way,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  become  im- 
permeable. 

These  marked  and  early  changes  in  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  are  important,  as  helping  to  explain  those 
cases  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  death  occurs  from 
anuria  and  urasmia,  and  no  catarrhal  or  other  conspicuous 
alterations  are  found  in  the  kidneys. 

3.  Multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  minute  arteries,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels. 

4.  Cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithelium  in  the  convoluted 
tubes,  with  multiplication  of  the  epithelial  nuclei  Gra- 
nular matter  and  even  blood  may  also  be  found  in  the 
tubes  and  in  the  cavity  of  Bowman's  capsules.  These 
parenchymatous  changes  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  but  little  marked. 

The  later  changes — ^those  occurring  after  the  first  week 
— consist  in  : — 

5.  A  cellular  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  connective 
tissue  of  the  cortex  (interstitial  nephritis),  together  with 
an  increase  in  the  epithelial  changes,  and  a  crowding  of 
the  tubes  with  small  round  cells  (leucocytes).  The  cel- 
lular infiltration  commences  around  the  larger  vascular 
trunks,  whence  it  spreads  ra^pidly  into  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids,  and  especially  into  the  cortex.  As  it  increases, 
the  epithelium  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
urine-tubes  gradually  become  obliterated. 


INTERSTITIAL  NEPHRITIS. 


DITEBSTIIU.L  NBFHRITIS. 

Interstitial  or  chronic  nepluritia  la  cbataoteriaed  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  connective  tiBane  of  the  kidnej 
OJid  by  atrophy  of  the  tubular  atmctures.  This,  as  has 
been  seen,  occura  in  the  more  advanced  stagea  of  tubal 
nephritia  (see  Fig.  127) ;  in  scarlatinal  nephritis ;  and  also 
as  a  result  of  obstruction  in  the  lower  arinary  pass&gea. 
But  it  is  moat  freqnent,  and  constitutes  the  moat  promi- 
nent atmctural  change  in  that  most  chronic  variety  of 
Bright'fl  diaeaae  which  ia  known  aa  chronic  Bright's 
disease  with  contracted  kidney,  and  which  is  characteriaed 
clinically  by  insidious  onset,  increased  secretion  of  urine 

Fio.  128. 


9S  during  the  [7epantti< 


with  the  absence  both  of  marked  albaminnria  and  of 
dropsy.  It  mnat,  however,  be  distinctly  underatood  thai 
no  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn  hiatologioally  be- 
tween infer-  and  in(ra-tubnlar   ohangBB-, 
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between  tlie  two  Tturieties  of  Bright'e  diaeaae.  Inter- 
tabular  changes  are  moat  marked  as  the  reault  of  long- 
coutinned  irritation,  and  the;  therefore  constitate  the 
prominent  histological  feature  in  the  most  chronic  forms 
of  this  diaease. 

In  theae  moat  chronic  casea  the  changes  in  the  kidneys 
being  ao  eiceedinglj  gradual  in  their  onaet,  are  not  pro- 
ceded  by  any  marled  vascular  phenomena  or  by  any 
Fio  128 


Inlenl&ial  NepkrUii. — An  advanced  stage  of  the  procesB. 
ShonitigtheintertubnUT  tissub  witb  the  grannUriuiil  fatty 
ddbris  which  reeutt  from  the  degenention.     k  100. 

alterations  in  the  tubular  epithelium.  The  firat  change 
appeara  to  conaist  in  some  callular  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
tubnlar  connective  tissue  (Fig.128)!  but  usually  owing  to 
the  chronioity  of  the  process  the  cells  are  not  nnmerooB. 
The  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  is  principally  involved, 
and  although  here  the  change  is  more  or  leas  general, 
the  new  growth  is  more  abundant  in  some  parts  thau  in 
others,  being  usually  most  so  around  t^e  Malpighian 
bodies  and  in  the  nfiia^AwMThood  of  the  capsule,  with 
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nhich  it  is  closely  anited.     In  thia  etafje  the  tubes  and 
their  epithalium  are  often  unaffected. 

lu  the  early  stage,  the  kidney  may  be  of  natnral  size, 
the  capeule  usually  separates  less  readily  than  in  health, 
and  the  surface  o£  the  oi^n  is  siightly  granular.  On 
aection,  the  cortical  substance  is  in  some  cases  paler,  in 
others  redder,  than  natural.  The  cut-surface  also  looks 
obscurely  granular ;  and  the  consistence  of  the  kidney  is 


MertUUal  Ifephrltit.—A  very  Bdv&nced  Ht)ige  of  the  process. 
Showiog  tUe  largo  amount  of  tissue  between  the  tubes  of  the 
cortex,  and  the  eiteDSim  ntrophy  of  the  tubes.  The  rlegene- 
lated  epithelium  which  was  contained  in  aoma  of  the  tubes  has 
fallen  oat  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bection.     x  fio. 

usually  slightly  dense  and  tough.  As  the  process  pro- 
ceeds the  tubular  structures  gradually  atrophy.  This  is 
probably  mainly  owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
intertubnlar  growth,  and  to  the  cicatricial  contraction 
which  it  undergoes.  The  atrophy  consequently  is  not 
uniform,  but  is  more  marked  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
The  tnbes  are  uonfoundin  many  parts  diminished  in  size, 
or  completely  oblit«rated ;  whilst  in  others  they  are 
irregularly  dilated,  and  filled  with  deiKEi'as;iBX«&.  %-^<i^d^'«!>. 
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products,  llieir  waJIa  a.re  Qsoallj  thickened.  As  the 
atrophy  proceeds  the  intertnbular  tiBsne  thna  becomM 
miogled  with  the  grannlar  and  fattj  debris  which  reanltg 
from  the  Tetrograde  procesa.  (Fig.  129.)  The  Malpighian 
bodies  become  approximated,  and  the  secreting  atractnre 
throughout  large  tracts  of  the  kidney  is  destroyed.  (P^. 
130.)  The  irregular  pressure  exercised  by  the  new  growth 
gives  rise  also  to  the  formation  of  cysts.  These  originate 
partly  in  the  Halpighiau  capsules,  and  partly  in  the  urine- 
tabes — the  latter  becoming  irregularly  dilated. 


. -  *-- rt  ti  Jff<f  ^  fl^  advanced  Ch  ot.., 

Dutatt  — «   Longi  udioal  b  wi  g   he  grea, 

Dg  of  the   ircniar  m        lajna  h        tefiba      c»i^ 

and  the  intema]  coDUective-tiBsue  layer,  b.  TraneTerse  aec- 
tEoa  of  HDOtber  vessel  less  disetiaed.  Here  ia  seen  the  tbickea- 
lag  of  the  ciicnlar  muscular  aad  eztem&l  fibrous  coat,     x  SOO. 

The  small  arteries  of  the  kidney  also  undergo  im- 
portant alterations.  These  were  first  described  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  Dr.  Johnson  states  that  the  walls  of  these 
vessels  are  thickened,  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  their 
circular  muscular  fibres ;  this  change  ia  well  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawing.  (Fig.  131.)  The  external 
fibrous  coat  of  the  vessel  is  also  thickened,  and  it  appears 
to  be  continuous  with  the  new  intertubular  tissue.  This 
thickening  of  the  external  coat  has  been  especially  in- 
sisted upon  by  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton,    I  have 
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Tisnally  found  it  associated  with  the  musctdar  hypertrophy, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  structural 
change.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  vessels  of  other 
parts. 

In  this  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  kidney 
is  diminished  in  size.  Its  surface  is  more  granular,  the 
capsule  more  thickened  and  adherent,  and  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  tearing  the  kidney  substance.  The 
superficial  vessels  are  seen  unduly  marked  in  the  depres- 
sions between  the  granulations.  The  cortex  is  tough  and 
fibrous,  of  a  reddish,  yellowish-grey,  or  buff  colour, 
mottled  with  yellow  streaks  and  patches;  and  usually 
numerous  small  cysts  are  distributed  throughout  it. 
Calcareous  deposits  also  are  sometimes  seen  as  white 
streaks  between  the  tubes  of  the  pyramids. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  the  lungs,  inflammatory  processes  comprise  the  three 
following  principal  varieties  : — CronponSf  bronebo-  or 
catarrbalf  and  cbronle  or  Interstitial  pneumonia.  Of 
these,  the  former  occurs  as  an  indepeudent  affection, 
whereas  the  two  latter  are  usually  the  result  of  some 
antecedent  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation. 

CROUPOUS .  PNEUMONIA. 

CronponSff  exudative,  or  lobar  pneumonia  is  that 
form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  which  is  met  with  in 
the  disease  known  as  Acute  Pneumonia.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  a  general  disease  of  which  the  pneumonic 
consolidation  is  the  prominent  local  lesion ;  and  its 
clinical  history  suggests  the  probability  of  a  specific 
organism  as  its  cause.    (See  chapter  on  *'  Ox^^ajDc^ssifit^r^ 
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The  local  process  is  cHaracterised  by  intense  inflam- 
matory hyperaemia  of  the  lung,  and  by  the  exudation  of 
a  large  amount  of  coagulable  material  into  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  It  is  termed  "  croupous  "  by  the  Germans,  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  histological  process  to 
that  of  croup.  The  term  **  lobar  "  is  applied  to  it  because 
it  almost  invariably  affects  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
lung.  The  process  is  commonly  described  as  consisting 
of  three  stages — 1st,  that  of  en§ror§rement ;  2nd,  that  of 
red  bepatixatlon ;  and  3rd,  that  of  grey  bepatisatloii. 

In  the  first  stage,  that  of  enfforffement,  the  lung 
becomes  exceedingly  vascular,  the  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels and  circulation  being  such  as  have  been  already 
described  as  characteristic  of  inflammation.  The  organ 
is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  its  specific  gravity  and  absolute 
weight  are  increased,  its  elasticity  is  diminished,  it  is  less 
crepitant  and  more  friable  than  natural,  and  pits  upon 
pressure.  Its  cut-surface  yields  a  reddish,  frothy,  tena- 
cious liquid. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  red  bepatlsatloiif  there 
is  an  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  migration  of 
blood-corpuRcles  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Some  of  the 
vessels  may  also  rupture,  and  thus  small  extravasations 
occur.  The  exuded  liquids  coagulate  within  the  air- 
vesicles  and  terminal  bronchioles,  the  coagulum  enclosing 
numerous  white  and  some  red  blood-corpuscles.  (Fig. 
182.)  It  is  stated  by  some  German  pathologists  that  the 
coagulum  is  in  part  produced  by  certain  changes  in  the 
epithelium  like  those  believed  to  occur  in  croup.  (See 
"  Croupous  Inflammation  of  Mucous  Membranes.")  The 
lung  is  now  much  heavier  than  in  the  preceding  stage, 
and  is  increased  in  size,  so  as  to  be  often  marked  by  the 
ribs.  It  is  quite  solid,  sinks  in  water,  and  cannot  be 
artificially  inflated.  It  does  not  crepitate  under  the 
fingers,  and  is  remarkably  friable,  breaking  down  readily 
with  a  soft  granular  fracture.  The  cut-surface  has  a 
markedly  granular  appearance,  seen  especially  when  the 
tissue  is  torn.    This  is  owing  to  the  plugs  of  coagulated 
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exudfttion-matter  which  fill  the  alveoli.  The  colour  is  of 
a  dark  reddish-brown,  often  here  and  there  passing  into 
grey.  Tbis  admixture  with  grey  sometimes  gives  a 
marbled    appearance.       Throughoat    this    stage   there 

Tin.  133. 


Cnrnpoai  Paeumonta — fled  fitjMMaafcn.— Showing  0 
fibrinous  coagDlDm  Id  one  ot  the  pulmonacy  olreou,  eu. 
closing  wittiin  its  meshea  uumerona  leucoCTtSB,  vhich  are 
already  commencing  to  nndergo  fatty  metamorphoBis.  A 
few  leucocytes  also  are  seen  on  the  alveolar  walls,  aad  the 
aJveolu  epithelium  is  swollen  and  gcanulai.    v.  %n. 
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appears  to  be  but  little  alteration  either  in  the  alveolar 
walla  or  in  the  alveolar  epitheliom.  On  the  former  are 
often  aeen  a  few  leucocvtea,  and  the  latter  is  asnall; 
■wollen  and  graanUr.  (Fig.  132.)  The  pleiu»  oovering 
the  Bolid  lung  alwajB  pailicipates  more  or  leas  in  the 
inflammatory  proceaa.  It  ia  opaqne,  hjpertemio,  and 
coated  with  Ijmph. 

Fio.  133. 


Croupout  Pnaimonia — Grey  HtpatUation. — Sbowing  the 
Iiu^  sci^umnl&tioD  of  cellular  elements  within  one  of  the 
pulmonary  slveoli.  which  in  eome  parts  haTe  undergone 
such  eitensire  fatty  degeneration  that  their  distinoEive 
outlines  are  no  longer  visible.      »  SOO. 

The  ikird  atage,  that  of  trar  iMpatmuoiii  is  charac- 
teriBed  \ij  a  contiriuance  in  the  emigratdon  of  leaoocytee, 
and  by  more  marked  changes  in  the  epithelium.  The 
white  blood-corpuades  contiume  to  escape  from  the 
TsaaelBi  their  number  within  the  alveoU  gradually  in- 
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creasing.  The  epithelial  cells  lining  the  alveolar  walls 
become  more  swollen  and  granular.  The  pulmonaiy 
alveoli  thus  become  completely  filled  with  cells,  so  that 
the  fibrinous  exudation  is  no  longer  visible  as  an  inde- 
pendent material,  as  it  is  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization. 
(See  Fig.  132.)  The  fibrinous  material  now  disintegrates, 
and  the  cells  rapidly  undergo  retrogressive  fatty  changes, 
80  that,  as  usually  seen,  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  gra- 
nular elements,  which  in  many  parts  have  lost  their 
distinctive  outlines.  (Fig.  133.)  The  alveolar  walls 
themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  throughout  the 
process  unaltered,  although  occasionally  when  this  stage 
is  unusually  advanced  they  may  be  found,  here  and 
there,  partially  destroyed.  The  weight,  density,  and 
friability  of  the  lung  now  become  even  greater  than  in 
the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  although  the  granular 
aspect  of  the  cut-surface  is  much  less  marked.  The 
tissue  is  now  quite  soft  and  pulpy,  and  a  puriform  liquid 
exudes  from  its  cut  surface.  The  most  prominent  feature, 
however,  is  the  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  colour 
of  the  organ.  This  gradually  changes  from  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  to  a  grey  or  yellowish-white.  This  is  owiug  partly 
to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  blood-vessels  by  the 
exuded  substances  and  newly-formed  cells,  and  partly  to 
the  fatty  degeneration  which  the  latter  have  undergone. 
The  stage  of  grey  hepatization,  when  far  advanced,  has 
been  termed  **  suppuration  of  the  lung," 

Athough  these  three  stages  of  the  pneumonic  process 
have  been  described  as  succeeding  one  another  in  orderly 
succession,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  stage  does 
not  occur  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
affected  area  of  the  lung.  The  changes  advance  irregu- 
larly, so  that  whilst  one  portion  of  the  lung  is  in  the 
stage  of  red  hepatization,  another  may  be  in  the  grey 
stage — hence  the  mottled  marbled  appearance  of  the  con- 
solidation. The  rapidity  also  with  which  the  several 
stages  succeed  one  another  is  subject  to  marked  variations. 
In  some  cases  the  pneumonic  consolidation  ver^  t^x^^ 
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becomes  grey,  whilst  in  others  the  time  occupied  in  the 
transition  is  much  longer. 

The  pneumonic  process  may  terminate  in  the  four 
following  ways : — 

1st.  Xn  Sesolutton. — ^The  gradual  return  of  the  lung 
to  its  normal  condition  is  the  natural  and  much  the  most 
frequent  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia.  This  is 
effected  by  the  fatty  and  mucoid  degeneration  of  the 
inflammatory  products  which  have  accumulated  within 
the  alveoli,  which  thus  become  so  altered  that  they  can 
be  removed  by  absorption  ;  together  with  the  return  of 
the  blood-vessels  to  a  normal  condition  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  circulation.  Grranular  pigment,  derived 
from  the  escaped  red  corpuscles,  is  often  mixed  with  the 
softened  matters,  and  appears  in  the  expectoration. 
Where  this  process  of  resolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
lung,  the  granular  appearance  of  its  cut-surface  is  com- 
pletely lost ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  and  a 
tenacious  puriform  liquid  can  be  expressed  from  its 
substance. 

2nd.  Zn  Abscess. — The  formation  of  abscess  is  a  rare 
result  of  pneumonia.  Such  a  result  appears  to  be 
favoured  by  a  bad  constitution,  and  by  any  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  impair  the  general  health,  espe- 
cially the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  abscess  is  more  common 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lobes.  Circumscribed 
gangrene  of  the  lung  also  may  occasionally  terminate  in 
abscess.  This  takes  place  by  the  expulsion  of  the  necrosed 
tissue  through  the  bronchi,  and  the  formation  of  a  layer 
of  granulation  tissue  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which 
generates  pus.  The  cavity  may  ultimately  close  by  gra- 
nulation and  cicatrisation.  These  abscesses  of  primary 
origin  are  usually  single,  and  thus  differ  from  those  due 
to  pyaemia. 

3rd.  Zn  Oangrrene. — This,  which  is  also  rare,  is  most 
common  in  chronic  drunkards  and  in  those  of  debilitated 
constitution.  Two  conditions  appear  to  be  principally 
concerned  in  \)niigv.TigQ.bQut  this  result:— one  is  the  in- 
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terference  with  the  aupply  of  blood  by  the  extensive  for- 
mation of  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels, 
together  with  considerable  hasmorrhage  into  the  pul- 
monary tissue ;  the  other  is  the  injurious  influence  o£ 
septic  inflammatory  products.  The  gangrene  is  usually 
limited  to  a  small  area  of  the  pneumonic  lung,  and  is 
either  diffuse  or  circumscribed. 

4th.  Zn  Cbronio  Pnenmoiiia. — If  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  subside,  and  the  exuded  substances  are 
not  absorbed,  the  alveolar  walls  gradually  become  involved. 
These  become  thickened  by  a  new  growth  of  fibro- 
nucleated  tissue,  and  thus  is  produced  more  or  less 
fibroid  induration  of  the  organ.  (See  **  Interstitial  Pneu- 
monia.'*) This  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia  is 
comparatively  rare. 

BRONCHO-  OR  CATARRHAL  PNEUMONIA. 

Bronobo-,  oatarrbal,  or  lobnlar  pneumonia  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung-tissue  associated  with,  and  usually 
secondary  to,  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  In  the  earlier  stage,  the  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation is  commonly  limited  to  scattered  groups  of  air- 
vesicles,  hence  the  term  lobular  which  is  applied  to  it. 
As  the  process  advances,  the  inflammatory  nodules  may 
gradually  coalesce,  so  as  to  produce  larger  tracts  of  con- 
solidation. The  inflammatory  products  which  All  the 
alveoli  consist  largely  of  cells  derived  from  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  alveoli  and  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  exudation  and  emigration  play  a  much  less  pro- 
minent part  in  the  process  than  they  do  in  croupous 
pneumonia.  Owing  to  this  preponderance  of  epithelial 
products,  and  to  the  association  of  the  pulmonary  with 
the  bronchial  inflammation,  the  process  has  been  termed 
catarrbal  pneumonia. 

PATBO&OOT. — The  pneumonic  process,  as  already 
stated,  is  invariably  associated  with  bronchial  catarrh.  In 
some  cases,  it  would  appear  that  the  injury  vrhicib.  y^^^^^:^^'^ 
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the  bronchial  inflammation  prodnces  at  the  same  time 
inflammation  of  the  air-yesicleB,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently the  bronchitis  precedes  the  pneumonia,  and 
gives  rise  to  it  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter  described. 
Whatever  causes  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  muooos 
membrane  may  thus  be  a  cause  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
Simple  bronchitis,  especially  in  childhood  and  old  age, 
and  also  the  specific  bronchitis  associated  with  measles 
and  whooping-cough,  are  the  most  frequent  precursors  of 
the  disease.  All  conditions  which  tend  to  impair  the 
general  health  favour  the  occurrence  of  the  pneumonia. 
They  do  so  by  rendering  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
abnormally  liable  to  becomp  inflamed,  and  also  by  dimi- 
nishing the  power  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  thus 
aiding  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  collapse. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may 
give  rise  to  broncho-pneumonia  in  two  ways  : — 1st,  by 
causing  in  the  first  place  collapse  of  the  lung-tissue ;  and 
2nd,  by  the  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles.  Of  these  the  former  is 
much  the  most  frequent.  The  pneumonic  process  being 
the  result  of  the  bronchitis,  almost  invariably  involves 
both  lungs. 

1.  Bronobo-pneuinoiiia  conseontlTe  to  Collapse. — 
Collapse  of  the  lung-tissue  greatly  favours  the  occurrence 
of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  usually  the  pneumonic  pro- 
cess is  confined  principally  to  those  portions  of  the 
lung  in  which  collapse  has  taken  place.  There  are  two 
circumstances  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  collapse  which  is  consecutive  to  bronchitis — the 
narrowing  or  occlusion  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  the 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
catarrhal  secretion,  and  the  weakness  of  the  inspiratory 
power.  The  collapse  thus  induced  is  especially  frequent 
in  the  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  lungs — ^those 
portions  in  which,  when  confined  to  bed,  the  inflation  of 
the  lung  is  often  least  complete.  Commencing  here,  the 
proceBB  may  gradually  extend  upwards  till  large  areas  of 
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tlie  lungs  become  involved.  In  other  cases,  owing  to  a 
more  irregular  distribution  of  the  bronchial  obstruction, 
the  collapse  is  limited  to  small  isolated  portions  of  the 
lung.  These  portions  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a 
walnut.  They  are  commonly  more  or  less  wedge-shaped, 
with  their  apices  toward  the  bronchus  with  which  they 
communicate,  and  the  lung-tissue  around  them  usually 
presents  various  degrees  of  congestion  and  emphysema. 

The  tendency  of  the  pneumonic  process  to  occur  in 
the  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  is  due  partly  to  the 
hjpersBmia  which  is  induced  by  the  collapse,  and  partly 
to  the  irritation  of  inhaled  bronchial  secretion.  Collapse 
of  the  lung-tissue  invariably  induces  more  or  less  con- 
gestion. This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  air- vesicles  which  normally  aid  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  also  to  the  impediment  to  the 
blood-flow  resulting  from  imperfect  aeration.  This  con- 
gestion is  quickly  followed  by  oedema,  and  the  bluish- 
purple,  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  become  darker  in 
colour,  less  resistant,  and  more  friable  in  consistence. 
In  lung-tissue  thus  altered,  more  or  less  escape  of  liquor 
sanguinis  and  corpuscles,  with  swelling  and  desquamation 
of  the  alveolar  epithelium,  is  prone  to  supervene. 

Another  circumstance  which  often  appears  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  causation  of  the  pneumonic  process 
is  the  presence  within  the  alveoli  of  the  inflammatory 
products  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  These  pro- 
ducts are  frequently  found  in  scattered  groups  of  air- 
vesicles,  and  they  are  evidently  inhaled.  (See  Fig.  134) 
They  are  found  both  in  the  air-containing  and  in  the 
collapsed  portions  of  the  lung,  but  especially  in  the  latter, 
the  presence  of  collapse  necessarily  interfering  with  their 
removal  by  expectoration  or  absorption.  These  inhaled 
products  are  often  found  filling  small  groups  of  alveoli 
v>ithoid  any  evidence  of  suhsequewt  inflammation,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  patches  of  con- 
solidation which  are  usually  described  as  pneumonic  are 
really  non-inflammatory  in  their  natvite,  «k,XL<^.  ^x^  'Cocoa 
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produced.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  irritation  o! 
the  inhaled  secretion,  it  tends  to  induce  inflammatory 
changes  within  the  alveoli,  and  these  changes  are  fre- 
quently largely  owing  to  its  presence. 

2.  Broncbo-pneuinoiiia  independent  of  Collapse^— 
Although  the  pneumonic  process  is  usually  consecutive  to 
collapse,  it  may  occur  independently.  This  may  be 
owing  either  to  the  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation 
from  the  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles,  or  to  the  influence 
of  inhaled  inflammatory  products.  In  other  cases,  it  is 
possible  that  the  injury  which  causes  the  bronchitis  causes 
at  the  same  time  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  alveolL 

BX8TO&OOT,  dbc — ^The  appearances  presented  by  the 
lungs  after  death  vary.  The  bronchi  are  always  more  or 
less  inflamed,  and  contain  thick  mucus.  The  lung-tissue 
exhibits,  associated  in  various  degrees,  collapse,  conges- 
tion, oedema,  emphysema,  and  pneumonic  consolidation. 
The  bluish,  non-crepitant,  depressed  portions  of  collapse, 
which  become  darker  and  more  friable  with  age,  are 
usually  most  abundant  in  the  lower  lobes  and  margins 
of  the  lungs.  The  collapse  sometimes  involves  the  whole 
of  one  lobe,  but  more  commonly  it  is  limited  to  smaller 
areas.  "When  scattered  and  limited  in  its  distribution, 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  emphysema  of  the  intervening 
portions  of  the  lung. 

Those  portions  of  the  lung  in  which  the  pneumonic 
process  has  supervened  most  commonly  appear  as  scat- 
tered nodules  of  consolidation,  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  pea  to  a  hazel-nut.  These  are  ill-defined,  and 
pass  insensibly  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  is 
variously  altered  by  congestion,  collapse,  and  emphysema. 
They  are  of  a  reddish- grey  colour,  slightly  elevated, 
pmooth,  or  very  faintly  granular,  and  soft  and  friable  in 
consistence.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  may  become 
confluent.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  nodular  and 
more  diffuse  consolidation  becomes  paler,  firmer,  drier, 
and  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  ordinary  grey 
hepatization. 
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When  ezamioed  microscopically,  thia  conaolidation  ia 
seen  to  consist  of  an  occtimiilatioit  nithia  the  alveoli  of 
a  gelatinous  nmcoid-looking  substance,  email  cells  re- 
sembling lencocytes,  and  epithelial  elements.  In  many 
cases  much  of  this  accumulation  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  it  is  evidently 
the  inflammatory  and  richly  cellular  bronchial  secretion 
which  has  been  inhaled.   (Fig.  134.)  It  is  also  often  partly 


BToncio-Fwamotua. — Prom  a  child  aged  four  with  cupillary 
broQchltiH  A  sectioa  of  one  of  tbe  patches  of  consohothtlOEu 
bhowing  the  etufllDg  of  thp  alveoh  with  vbaC  appears  id  the 
mam  to  be  inhaleil  bronchial  secretion.    "  SOO. 

the  result  of  exudation  and  emigration  from  the  pul- 
monary Cftpillaries ;  for,  as  shown  by  Cohnheim,  blood- 
stasis  so  injures  tbe  walls  of  tbe  blood-veBsels  that  tbe 
blood-oorpuscles  and  liquor  sanguinis  readily  permeate 
them  (see  p.  213).  Associated  with  this  material  are 
epithelial  elements.  These  vary  considerably  in  number. 
In  some  cases,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  consolidation, 
they  may  be  very  few,  whilst  m  others  they  may  constitute 
the  predominant  change.    (Fig.  135.1 

The  subsequent  changes  which  take  place  ia  the  lungs 
vary.    When  the  disease  does  not  end  ia  dea.tb^T«uJk:a.< 
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tion  is  the  moat  common  terminatioii.  The  ocmtente  <i 
the  alveoli  nndergo  fattj  metamorphosis,  and  are  re- 
moved  bj  eipectoration  and  ahsorptioii,  the  taag  grft- 
duaU;  regaining  its  normal  character.  This  proeess, 
however,  i%  lees  readily  effected  than  in  croupous  pnen- 
monia,  and  it  often  occapies  such  a  len^^ened  period 
that  some  thickening  of  the  bronchial  and  alreolar  walls 
and  dilatation  of  the  smaller  fcroochi  Tcmains,  In 
chronic  cases  this  fibroid  thiokoning  is  much  mors 
marked,  and  considerable  irregnlarlj  distiibnted  pig- 
Fro.  135. 
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mented  indnration  and  bronchial  dilatation  maj  be  pro- 
duced. (See  "Chronic  Pnenmonia.")  In  these  chronic 
forma  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  BOmetimes  cB.seate,  and 
then  become  encapsuled,  or  in  quite  exceptional  cases  lead 
to  disintegration. 

BTPOSTATXO  mDBcowx&.~AllQ8ion  mast  be 
made  here  to  a  form  o(  long- consolidation  which  is  often 
described  as  pnenmonic,  but  which,  in  realitj,  is  for  the 
most  part  non-inflammatorj  in  its  nature.  This  is  the  so- 
called  hypostatic  pneumonia.    This  condition  is  met  with 
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at  the  bases  and  most  dependent  portions  of  the  Inngs 
in  the  course  of  both  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  also 
in  the  aged  and  debilitated.  It  consists  in  the  main  of 
collapse,  hypersBmia,  and  oedema  of  the  lung-tissne,  re- 
sulting from  weak  inspiratory  power,  feeble  circulation, 
and  gravitation.  The  consolidation  thus  mechanically 
induced  is  increased  by  more  or  less  exudation  of  liquor 
sanguinis  and  blood-corpuscles  into  the  alveoli,  which 
exudation  is  due  to  the  damage  to  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  caused  by  the  imperfect  circulation. 

INTEBSTITIAL  OK  CHBONIC  PNEUMONIA. 

Interstitial  or  chronic  pneumonia  is  characterised  by  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung, 
which  leads  to  an  induration  of  the  pulmonary  texture, 
and  to  progressive  obliteration  of  the  alveolar  cavities. 
It  is  commonly  associated  with  catarrh  and  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi,  and  often  with  ulceration  of  the  bronchial 
walls  and  excavation  of  the  indurated  lung. 

PATBO&OOT. — It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  is  ever  a  primary  and  independent 
affection.  It  probably  in  all  cases  owes  its  origin  to 
some  antecedent  more  acute  inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary or  bronchial  textures,  or  of  the  pleura.  It  may 
be  stated  generally  that  all  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  lungs  which  become  chronic  lead  to  an  increase  of 
the  connective-tissue  elements,  and  consequently  to  a 
fibroid  induration  of  the  organs ;  and  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  these  processes  resemble  similar  ones  in  other 
parts — e.g,,  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  mucous  membranes. 
In  the  lungs,  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  such  in- 
duration is  tuberculosis,  and  in  all  cases  of  phthisis, 
excepting  in  those  which  are  the  most  acute,  there  is 
more  or  less  flbroid  growth.  The  most  chronic  cases  of 
phthisis — those  in  which  the  fibrosis  is  the  mos1>  marked 
— are,  it  must  be  admitted,  histologically  somewhat 
closely  allied  to  some  forms  of  interstitial  pneum.<^\^\s^. 
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The  two  diaetues  differ,  however,  in  tliia  respect — tliat 
whereas  mnch  of  the  pnlmouarj  coDsoUdation  of  phtbiaie 
teuda  to  undergo  molecnlaT  death  and  diaintegration,  that 
of  intArstitial  puenmonia  exhibits  no  sach  tendency. 
auj  deetmctioD  and  exca,Tatiou  of  the  indurated  long 
which  roaj  take  place  beinji  dae  to  secondaij  inflammation 
and  ulceration  commencing  in  the  bronchial  walla.  In 
considering  the  pathology  of  interstitial  pnenmonia, 
therefore,  it  ia  necesaary  to  exclude,  in  the  firat  place,  the 

Fio  136. 
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pulmonary  fihroaia  of  chronic  phthiaia.  (See  "Pulmonary 
Phthisia.")  Interatitial  pneumonia  must  be  separated 
also  from  that  form  of  pulmonary  induration  which  is 
produced  by  long-continued  mechanical  congestion  (see 
"  Brown  Induration  of  the  Lnng"),  and  from  those  more 
localiaed  indurations  due  to  chronic  bronchitis  (Fig,  136), 
and  to  syphilis. 

There  appear  to  be  four  conditiona  which  may  give  rise 
to  interstitial  puenmonia.    These  are  as  follows :— 
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1.  Croupous  Fneumonla. — ^The  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  in  almost  all  cases 
undergoes  complete  resolution.  This  resolution  is  usually 
effected  rapidly,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  protracted. 
When  protracted,  the  hepatized  lung  tends  to  become 
slightly  indurated,  owing  mainly  to  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  alveoli.  This  indurated  hepatization  differs  but 
little  in  its  physical  characters  from  ordinary  red  and  grey 
hepatization ;  it  is  simply  somewhat  firmer,  more  re- 
sistant, and  less  granular.  In  very  exceptional  cases  this 
small  amount  of  induration,  commencing  in  the  alveolar 
walls,  may  gradually  increase,  so  as  ultimately  to  give 
rise  to  that  extensive  fibrosis  of  the  lung  which  constitutes 
what  is  usually  known  as  interstitial  pneumonia. 

2.  Bronobo-pneumonia. — ^This  is  a  somewhat  more 
frequent  cause  than  the  preceding.  The  greater  lia- 
bility of  this  form  of  pneumonia  to  lead  to  pulmonary 
induration  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  its  longer 
duration  and  greater  tendency  to  become  chronic,  and 
partly  by  the  existence  of  bronchial  dilatation  with 
which  it  is  so  frequently  associated.  That  bronchial 
dilatation  is  favourable  to  an  indurative  pneumonic 
process  has  been  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox.* 
The  existence  of  this  dilatation  favours  the  persistence 
of  the  catarrhal  and  pneumonic  process.  The  removal 
of  secretion  is  rendered  difficult,  and  the  retained  se- 
cretion tends  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  irritative 
process  both  in  the  dilated  bronchi  and  also  in  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  and  this  persistence  of  the  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  inflammation  leads  to  fibroid  thickening 
of  the  bronchial  and  alveolar  walls.  In  this  way 
areas  of  fibroid  induration  are  produced,  which,  as  the 
process  extends,  may  ultimately  involve  large  portions 
of  the  lung.  The  progressive  tendency  of  the  process 
is  probably  partly  to   be   explained  by  the   fact   that 

•  Reynolds*  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  ill     Article,  Chronic 
Pneumonia. 

-B.  ^  1 
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pulmonary  fibrosis  is  a  cause  of  bronchial  dilatation,  so 
that  fibrosis  once  established,  by  inducing  further  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi  favours  the  extension  of  the  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  induration  (Wilson  Fox). 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  also  those  cases  of 
induration  and  ulceration  of  the  lung  which  result  from 
obstruction  of  a  main  bronchus — such  as  is  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  an  aneurism.  Here  the  retained  bronchial 
secretion  sets  up  inflammatory  changes  in  the  bronchial 
and  alveolar  walls,  which  gradually  lead  to  induration 
and  ulceration  of  the  lung.* 

3.  Pleurisy. — This,  in  exceptional  cases,  leads  to  the 
development  of  an  interstitial  pneumonia.  It  appears  to 
be  in  those  cases  of  pleurisy  which  are  more  or  less 
chronic,  and  in  which  the  effusion  remains  long  un- 
absorbed,  that  such  a  result  is  most  liable  to  occur. 
The  induration  of  the  lung  thus  induced  is  often, 
however,  partial,  consisting  merely  in  some  increase 
of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  originating  and 
extending  inwards  as  dense  bands  from  the  thickened 
visceral  pleura.  In  other  cases,  pleurisy  gives  rise  to  a 
much  more  general  fibrosis. 

4.  Tbe  Xnbalatloii  of  solid  inltatin§r  particles, — 
This,  which  occurs  in  miners,  potters,  stonemasons, 
grinders,  <&c.,  is  the  cause  of  the  fibrosis  of  the  lung  so 
common  amongst  these  workmen.  The  continuous  irri- 
tation of  the  inhaled  particles  induces  a  bronchial  and 
alveolar  inflammation,  and  ultimately  a  progressive 
fibrosis,  with  dilatation  and  ulceration  of  the  bronchi. 
Such  cases  often  become  tuberculous. 

BXSTO&OOTf  Ao. — The  appearances  presented  by  the 
lung  when  the  fibrosis  is  extensive  and  general  are  very 
characteristic.  The  organ  is  diminished  in  size;  tbe 
tissue  is  smooth,  dense,  firm — in  parts  almost  carti- 
laginous in  consistence  ;  and  it  is  irregularly  mottled 
with  black  pigment.     The  alveolar  structure  of  the  lung 


*  See  case  by  Dr.  IrviTio,  Trans.  Path,  Soc  Land.,  voL  z^viii.  p.  63. 
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is  in  moat  parts  completely  destroyed,  and  on  section  the 
dilated  bronchi  are  seen  as  numerous  large  openings 
scattered  over  ita  aurface.  The  dilated  bronchi  freqnently 
become  the  neats  of  secondary  inflammatory  processes, 
which  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  nltimatelyto  erteneive 
ezoavation  of  the  indurated  tisene ;  but  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  of  those  caseone  changes  which  are 
so  chairactenatic  of  phthisis       This  secondary  luflam 

Fio  137 
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mation  of  the  dilated  bronchi  is  indnced  by  the  irritating 
and  often  putrid  secretion  which  they  contain,  and  which 
is  only  witli  great  difficulty  completely  removed  by  ex- 
pectoration. The  pleura  is  almost  inrariabty  considerably 
thickened  and  adherent. 


a  ia  examined  with  a 
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The  Iiietological  changee  may  be  deacribed  general^  aa 

coaifiBting  in  the  development  of  a  fibro-nncleated  tisaoe 
in  the  Trails  of  the  alveoli,  in  those  of  the  bronchi, 
acd  from  the  interlobnlar  coaneofaTB  tisenei  which  new 
f^wth,  as  it  iucreaseB,  and  from  ita  tandeucj  to  contract, 
gradually  replaces  and  obliterates  the  alveolar  atrnctare. 
The  charact^  of  these  changes,  however,  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  more  acate  inflammatoij  antecedents  in 
which  they  originate.  When  the  result  of  a  croupona 
pneumonia,  the  primary,  and  nsnally  the  principal,  changs 
takes  place  in  the  walla  of  the  alveoli  (Fig.  137],  although 
ultimately  the  int«rlobular  tissue  is  involved.  The  alveolar 


Fro.  138. 


Chronic  Pnftaa^nia. — Va^cnlarintion  and  fibroid  development 
of  iatm-alTeoIsT  eiadstiOD-prodDCta.  Blood-veBBeU  are  seen 
distributed  in  the  exudatfon-products,  wLich  blood-vesBela 
commnnieate  with  those  in  tbe  alveoW  walls.  Ths  alveolar 
wallfl  are  also  thickened  bj  a  fitiro-nuclealad  growth,  k  100, 
aad  reduced  J. 

walls  become  thickened  by  the  growth  of  a  small-celled 
tissue,  in  which,  associated  with  the  lymphoid  cells,  there 
are  sometimes  elongated  fusiform  cells  such  aa  are  fonnd 
in  embryonic  tissne  which  ia  undergoing  fibroid  develop- 
ment. The  new  growth  in  its  earlier. stages  usually 
contains  new  'b\oo&-^esaQ\a,^\Lt  later  the  tisane  contracts, 
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&nd  these  become  to  a  in^a,t  extent  destroyed.  The 
alveolar  cavitiea  which  are  not  obhterated,  are  either 
eiuptj,  or  contain  exudation- products  or  a  few  epithelial 
cella.  In  addition  to  the  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls,  I 
have  met  with  three  oaseH  in  which  intra-alveolar  exuda* 
tion- products  were  nndei|[oing  fibroid  development.* 
There  was  nothing  pectdiar  in  the  macroscopical  characters 
of  the  lungs,  bnt  the  alveoli  were  found  filled  with  a 
fibrinous  meshwork  and  leucocytes  aomewhat  similar  to 
that  met  with  in  red  hepatization.  (Sec  Fig.  132,)  Thej 
differed,  however,  in  this  respeot — that  many  of  the  cells 
FiQ.  isa. 


exad&tioQ  produota  (F[g  KSJ  more  highly  magnified. 
Bbowiug  tbe  elongated  ep  ndle-cellB,  the  flbr^latloa, 
and  the  blood  veaeela   containing   blood-coipnacles. 


were  long  and  spindle-shaped,  and  blood-veBsels  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  which  blood-vessels  communicated 
with  those  in  the  alveolar  walls,  (Pigs.  138  and  139.) 
The  alveolar  walls  also  were  thickened  by  a  fibro-nncleated 
growth.    It  was  therefore  perfectly  obvious  that  in  these 
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lungs  the  prodncts  of  a  previous  acute  croupous  pneu- 
monia were  becoming  yascularised  and  undergoing  de- 
Telopment  into  a  fibroid  structure,  and  that  this  intra- 
alveolar  change  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fibroid 
induration  of  the  organs. 

When  the  fibrosis  is  secondary  to  an  ordinary  broncho- 
pneumonia, or  to  that  induced  by  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  solid  particles,  the  new  growth  also  originates 
principally  from  the  alveolar  walls.  Here,  however,  the 
growth  in  the  earlier  stages  is  less  uniform,  and  the  peri- 
bronchial and  interlobular  connective  tissue  play  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  process. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PULMONAEY  PHTHISIS. 

By  Pulmonary  Phthisis  is  understood  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  which  is  characterised  by  progressive  consolidation 
of  the  pulmonary  texture,  and  by  the  subsequent  softening 
and  disintegration  of  much  of  the  consolidated  tissue; 
the  upper  portions  of  the  organs  being,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  first  to  become  involved. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  morbid  processes  which 
lead  to  this  consolidation  and  disintegration  of  the  lungs 
— various  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  been  held  by 
pathologists,  and  this  diversity  of  opinion  exists  to  some 
extent  even  at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  older 
views,  which  were  based  upon  the  teaching  of  Laennec, 
phthisis  was  regarded  in  all  cases  as  a  tabercnlous 
disease.  Tubercle  was  looked  upon  us  a  non-inflammatory 
growth  which  was  characterised  by  the  ca«eous  degene- 
ration which  it  invariably  underwent,  and  this  caseous 
metamorphosis  was  held  to  be  such  a  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  t\ie  gto^\^\i\^t  ^caseous  masses  came  to 
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be  regarded  as  tuberctdous,  and  phthisis,  in  which  casea- 
tion plays  such  a  prominent  part,  was  consequently 
regarded  as  a  tuberculous  disease.  The  various  consoli- 
dations of  the  pulmonary  tissue  were  described  as  "  infil- 
trated tubercle,"  and  tubercle  in  some  form  or  other  was 
regarded  as  so  essential  a  constituent  of  the  disease,  that 
"phthisis**  and  ** pulmonary  tuberculosis"  came  to  be 
synonymous  terms.  When  the  application  of  the  term 
"  tubercle*'  became  limited  by  Yirchow  and  his  followers 
to  the  grey  granulation,  it  was  evident  that  these  views 
were  no  longer  tenable,  and  many,  in  accordance  with 
the  advocacy  of  the  late  Professor  Niemeyer,  regarded 
phthisis  as  due  to  a  form  of  caseous  pneumonia,  which 
was  quite  independent  of  tubercle,  although  this  growth 
might  occur  as  a  secondary  and  accidental  comphcation. 
It  was  then  said  that  some  cases  of  phthisis  were  tuber- 
cular, and  that  others  were  not ;  and  attempts  were  made 
to  subdivide  the  disease  into  distinct  pathological  varieties 
— such  as  "tuberculous,"  "pneumonic,**  and  "fibroid*' 
phthisis.  Our  present  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  neces- 
sarily involves  considerable  modification  of  these  older 
views.  Before  considering  the  pathology,  however,  it  will 
be  well  to  study  the  histology  of  the  disease. 

BZSTOAOOT. — The  histological  changes  in  the  lungs 
which  occur  in  pulmonary  phthisis  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  met  with  in  these  organs  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  They  differ  mainly  in  this  respect — that 
whilst  in  the  latter  disease  these  changes  are  usually 
limited  to  small  areas  (hence  the  miliary  character  of  the 
lesions),  in  the  former  they  commonly  involve  much  wider 
tracts  of  tissue.  Phthisical  consolidation  is,  however, 
lobnlated  in  its  distribution.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  injury  causing  the  inflammation  is  inflicted 
through  the  medium  of  the  bronchi.  (See  "  Etiology.*') 
This  lobulated  distribution  of  the  consolidation  is  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic,  and  even  in  those  acute  cases,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  implication  of 
the  lung,  the  consolidation  may  to  thQ  ixAka^  ^'^^  ^^^<^;dx 
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almost  uniform  (like  oroapoos  pnenmoaia),  the  micro 
scope  will  usually  reveal  a  lobular  character.  (Fig.  140.) 
The  strnctnral  changes  met  with  in  the  InugH  ii 
phthisis  are  mainly  of  four  kinds  : — lat.  An  aconmnlatioi 
of  epithelial  ceUe  within  the  pulmonary  alveoli ;  2nd.  Thi 
presence  within  the  alveoli  of  a  fibrinona  ezadation  ani 
leucocytes  ;  3rd.  A  cellalar  infiltration  and  thickening  o 
the  alveolar  walls,  together  with,  in  moat  cases,  a  simila 
change  in  the  walls  of  the  terminal  bronchioles ;  and  4th 
An  increaae  in  the  interlobnlar  conneotiTe  tisene.  Thes 
four  kinds  of  morbid  change  are  very  constantly  asso 
ciated,  although  in  very  difEerent  degrees^  and  some  o 

Fio.  140. 


AcBie  rhthiia, 
brouchuB  (ii.ir-p»S8a(;e)  and  the  sQiroonding  slveoli. — 
6bow[i]g  tOB  /obtdatid  ch^rwitar  of  the  pulmonajy  con- 
solidation, b,  cAiitj  of  broBChaa  contaiaiDg  a  littls 
mucna.    b,  a  blood-vasBcL      x  60,  lednced  }. 

them  are  more  prominent  and  characteristio  than  other 
The  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of  them  produce 
those  variations  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  Inng 
which  are  met  in^JK  m  t\^  ^fCerent  stages,  and  in  th 
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difFereat  varietieB  of  the  diseciBe.  These  -rariouB  etmctnral 
changes  muBt  now  be  considered  separately,  together  with 
the  more  important  alterations  in  the  physical  characters 
of  the  orgBJis  which  they  respectively  produce. 

Ist.  An  fteonmnlaUon  of  eplttMllal  eelU  wltbln  the 
pnimomuT  niveoii. — This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
changes  met  with  in  phthisis,  and  is  preciiely  similar  to 
that  which  baa  been  nlready  described  as  ocoorriog  in 
cases  of  catarrhal  pnenmonia.  (See  Fig.  135.)  The 
alveoli  are  found  Med  with  large  nucleated  elements. 


Fio.  141. 


/Ic<ae  Phthii 
afveolBT  WBlL     x  200. 

which  are  the  offspring  of  the  epitheliaJ  .cells  normally 
lining  the  alveolar  walls.  (Fig.  141.)  In  some  acute 
cases  of  phthisis  this  alveolar  accamiilation  may  con- 
stitute almost  the  only  morbid  change,  and  although 
there  is  always  some  cellular  infiltration  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  the  great  bulk  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation  is 
due  to  the  Btnffing  of  the  alveolar  cavities  with  catarrhal 
prodttcts.    (Fig.  141.)    In  some  parts— \iiftM.\a.'^^iifia-'^!'»*' 
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change  is  the  most  recent— the  large  oella  which,  fill  the 
ftlveoli  and  the  alveolar  walla  will  be  fonnd  but  little 
Altered,  bnt  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  conBolidat«d 
tisBue  the  cells  will  be  seen  in  Tarions  Btagea  of  retrfw 
gressive  metamorphoeis,  and  the  alveol&r  walls  destrojed; 
whilst  in  those  tracts  of  tissue  in  which  the  process  ia 
most  advanced,  all  trace  of  stmctnre  is  lost,  and  nothing 


iiad  their 

.    .a  due    simply  to    the    Bhrinking  of  the 

l&tter  caused  by  the  hscdentug  of  the  specimen,     x  60. 

is  seen  bnt  a  j^ranalar  d^ris.  These  changes  are  pre- 
ciselj  analogoos  to  those  met  with  in  manj  of  the  larger 
nodular  lesions  of  acnte  tubercnlosia.  (See  Pigs.  93 
and  94.) 

Sod.  Tlie  preaenoe  wttUn  tba  alTaoU  of  a  Obrlaoiw 
esudation  and  lenoocjteB.— This  is  less  frequent  than 
the  preceding.  (Fig.  143.)  The  eiadation-prodnots  are 
similar  to  tlu>BeM^uc\i{&\j^ui«.\'^«QliinoTdinaj7  oroapons 
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pnenmonia.  (See  Fig.  132.)  The  co^ulum,  toweTW,  is 
usually  not  so  a,bimdant,  neither  is  the  fibrillatioQ  quite 
BO  distinot.  In  the  moat  acnte  forms  of  phthisis  this  may 
COtLstitnte  the  principal  canee  of  the  puLmonarj  consoli- 
datioQ,  but  commonlj  it  is  associated  with  more  or  lees 
epithelial  proliferation. 

The  appearanoea  presented  by  the  Innga  ia  thoae  cases 
in  which  the  pnlnjonarj  consolidation  is  mainly  dae  to 
the  infro-atveolar  changes  above  described  are  very  cha- 
tactfiristic.     The   consolidated   tissne   is   qoite   soft  and 


Flo.  143. 


li  the  alveolar  waU. 


Ill  leucocyteBf  and  some  eeilular  mill- 


2O0, 


friable,  breaking  down  very  readily  nnder  the  finger,  and 
there  is  a  complete  aheenoe  of  any  indnration.  The  con- 
BoHdation,  although  sonetdmei  almost  uniform,  osnally 
presents  a  somewhat  lobnlated  ontJiue,  indicating  the 
implication  of  different  groups  of  the  palmonaiy  lobules 
(p.  425).  The  colour  varies  from  a  reddish  to  a  yellowish 
giey,  and  scattered  through  the  couBu^i^^jed.  -mnxa  wt« 
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often  small  portions  of  a  more  decidedly  yellow  tdnt. 
These  latter  correspoad  with  those  parts  in.  which  the 
retrogressiva  changes  are  the  moat  advanced,  and  they 
are  even  softer  in  consiatence  than  the  surronnding 
tiasna.  In  many  parts  the  consolidated  tiaane  will  be 
found  brolien  down,  so  as  to  form  canities  of  varione  sizes. 
These  nsually  possess  irregular  walls,  which  are  quite 
soft  and  friable,  like  the  solid  tissue  which  snrronnds  them, 
3rd.  A.  ceDnlar  lulUtrBtton  and  Uilokenlng'  of  tbe 
slTBoiar  wBii>>  together  with,  in  moat  cases,  a.  similar 


Fia.  144. 


SrcHon  0/  Lungjiyima  Caeeof  tomevjiot  ChToiuc  Phtkul* 
— Shoving  the  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walla  b;  a  fibro- 
nuclealed  adenoid-Hks  tissue  ;  together  with  an  accuma- 
lation  of  epithelial  celts  within  the  alveolar  cavity.  Ths 
latter  are  undergoing  retrogressive  changes,     x  200. 

change  in  tbe  walls  of  the  terminal  bronchioles. — This  is 
very  constantly  associated  with  the  former  intra-Blveolar 
changes,  and  it  mast  be  regarded  as  the  most  obaroc- 
teristic  phthiaical  lesion,  altbongh  its  extent  varies  vety 
considerably  in  different  cases.  The  change  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  w'kidi  \\«.%  been  already  described  as 
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occumDg  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  its  earlier 
stages  a  few  small  lymphoid  cells  are  seen  infiltrating 
the  alveolar  septa,  which  are  thus  slightly  thickened. 
(See  Figs.  141  and  143.)  As  the  change  proceeds,  the 
number  of  these  cells  increases,  and  from  them  an  im- 
perfect fibro-nucleated  structure  is  developed  (Fig.  144.) 
This  structure  contains  no  new  blood-vessels.  As  this 
new  tissue  develops  in  the  alveolar  walls,  it  gradually 
obliterates  and  replaces  the  alveolar  cavities,  so  that 
whilst  in  some  portions  the  thickened  alveoli  may  be 
found  still  containing  epithelial  elements,  exudation  pro- 
ducts, or  even  giant-cells,  in  others  large  tracts  will  be 
seen,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  small-celled  growth. 
The  development  of  this  new  non-vascular  tissue  in  the 
alveolar  walls  leads  to  the  partial,  or  even  complete,  ob- 
literation of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  subsequently,  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
the  causation  of  the  retrograde  changes. 

The  changes  which  may  subsequently  take  place  in 
this  alveolar  growth  vary.  The  infiltrated  septa  may 
rapidly  break  down  before  any  marked  thickening  or 
development  of  new  tissue  has  had  time  to  occur ;  whilst 
in  other  less  acute  cases  there  is  a  considerable  develop^ 
ment  of  the  imperfect  fibro-nucleated  tissue,  which, 
although  it  may  remain  as  a  more  or  less  permanent 
structure,  usually  owing  to  insufficient  vascular  supply, 
undergoes  in  its  turn  retrogressive  metamorphosis.  These 
two  kinds  of  change  are  very  often  found  taking  place 
simultaneously  in  different  portions  of  the  consolidated 
lung.  In  those  portions  in  which  the  new  tissue  is  under- 
going degeneration,  it,  together  with  the  cells  which 
may  be  contained  within  the  alveoli,  will  be  seen  to  have 
become  converted  into  a  structureless  granular  debris, 
whilst  perhaps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
degenerated  portions  will  be  found  a  more  permanent 
fibro-nucleated  structure. 

Respecting  the  alteration  which  the  growth  of  this 
small-celled  tissue  produces  in  the  phyaica.!  Ci\i'a.T^'c\Kt^  q.1 
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the  lungs — it  may  be  stated  generallj  that  it  usually 
leads  to  more  or  less  induration  of  the  pulmonary  texture. 
The  extent  of  this  induration,  however,  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  characters  of  the  new  tissue.  If  the  tissue  be 
almost  entirely  cellular,  such  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  very 
rapidly  developed,  it  will  produce  but  little,  if  any,  indu- 
ration of  the  pulmonary  consolidation,  which,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  intra-alveolar  accumulations,  will  be  soft 
and  friable  in  consistence,  mach  resembling  that  which 
has  been  already  described.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  there  is  any  considerable 
development  of  the  imperfect  fibro-nucleated  growth,  or 
its  reticulum  is  dense  and  abundant,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  induration  of  the  consolidated  tissue.  In 
many  cases  these  changes  produce  uniform  tracts  of 
indurated  consolidation  of  a  greyish  colour  mottled  with 
black  pigment,  in  which  there  may  be  scattered  here  and 
there  yellowish  patches  corresponding  to  those  portions 
which  have  undergone  retrogressive  fatty  changes. 

4th.  An  increase  In  tbe  Interlobnlar  eonneetlve 
ttssne. — This  is  met  with,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
all  the  more  chronic  forms  of  phthisis.      This  tissue, 
which  surrounds  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  the  alveoli,  is  found  not  only 
increased  in  amount,  but  also  altered  in  character.    In 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  when  it  contains 
numerous  small  cells,  although  many  parts  of  it  may 
resemble  the  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls,  its  structure  is 
more  like  that  met  with  as  the  result  of  chronic  indurative 
processes  in  other  organs.     It  has  a  much  greater  ten- 
dency to  become  developed  into  a  fibroid  tissue  than  the 
alveolar  growth,  and  is  rarely  the  seat  of  those  retrograde 
changes  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  tissue  originating 
in  the  alveolar  walls.    As  usually  met  with,  it  consists 
either  of  wavy  fibres  or  of  a  more  or  less    reticulated 
structure,  with  a  varying  number   of   round,    spindle- 
shaped  or  branched  cells.    (Fig.  145.)    Associated  with 
ity  in  most  caEea,  «Lie  ^^.iivules  of  black  pigment.    These 
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difEerencea  in  the  pathological  tendeociea  and  etrncttire 
of  the  alveolar  and  interlobalar  growths  are  mainlj  ofring 
to  differences  in  the  amount  of  their  vasoolar  eoppl;. 
Whereas  in  the  former  the  vessels  become  obliterated  in 
the  manner  already  described,  in  the  latter  this  oblitera- 
tion is  much  lesB  complete  or  entirelj  wanting,      In  the 

Fio.  146. 


Chrtmie  PkSMi. — Showing  the  new  interioboUr  flbraid 
:owtli  Burrouudlug  luid  euoapsuleting  a  degenerated  and 
.aeoua  portion  of  the  consolidated  tnng.    x  50,  reduced  }. 


moat  cLtonic  cases  of  phthisis  this  interlobnlar  growth 
may  oonatitate  the  predominant  stmctnral  change,  and 
large  tracts  of  tlie  pnlmon&rj  textnre  may  be  found 
oompletelj  replaced  hj  it.  (See  "Interstitial  Fnen- 
monia.") 

An  increase  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  in 
phthisis — inasmuch  as  the  new  tissne  baa  «o  tae^^  % 
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tendency  to  become  dense  and  fibroid— leads  to  extensive 
indnration  of  the  pulmonary  texture ;  and  further,  owing 
to  the  contraction  which  the  tissue  tends  to  undergo,  its 
growth  ultimately  produces  a  corresponding  contraction 
of  the  diseased  lung.  In  all  those  cases  of  phthisis  in 
which  there  is  either  a  marked  thickening  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  or  an  increase  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue, 
any  cavities  which  may  exist  in  the  consolidated  and 
indurated  tissue  are  characterised  by  the  tough  and 
fibroid  character  of  their  walls,  these  presenting  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  soft  friable  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
cavities  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation is  mainly  due  to  intra-alveolar  changes. 

Clian§res  in  the  Broncbi. — ^Allusion  must  now  be 
made  to  certain  changes  in  the  bronchi.  These  tubes  are 
invariably  more  or  less  involved  in  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Some  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  is  constantly  present  in 
phthisical  lungs.  The  catarrh  is  sometimes  general,  but 
much  more  commonly  it  is  limited,  and  more  strictly 
confined  to  such  portions  of  the  lung  as  are  becoming,  or 
have  already  become,  consolidated.  In  many  cases  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  of  this  bronchial  catarrh  to  lead 
to  extensive  cellular  infiltration  of  the  deeper  structures 
of  the  bronchial  wall.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
scrofulous.  (See  "  Scrofulous  Inflammation,"  Fig.  103.) 
This  cellular  infiltration  sometimes  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  small  ulcers.  These  have  thickened  opaque  edgeSf 
and  when  once  formed  they  tend  to  increase.  In  addition 
to  these  changes  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
there  is  often  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  peri-bronchial 
tissue,  and  here  small  nodules  of  new  growth  are  fre- 
quently met  with — especially  around  the  smallest  bronchi. 

PATBOAOOT.  —  Having  thus  briefly  described  the 
various  structural  changes  met  with  in  the  lungs  in 
phthisis,  it  remains  to  consider  the  Dature  of  the  morbid 
processes  upon  which  they  depend.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  these  changes  are  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  seen  to  oecur  in  the  several  forms  of  pulmonary 
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inflammation.  The  fibrinous  exudation  and  leucocytes, 
and  the  accumulation  of  epithelial  cells  within  the 
alveoli  in  croupous  and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  with,  in 
the  more  chronic  cases,  the  ultimate  infiltration  of  the 
alveolar  walls;  and  the  increase  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue  which  characterises  the  interstitial 
process,  closely  resemble  the  phthisical  lesions.  These 
considerations,  together  with  those  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  morbid  processes  which 
lead  to  the  consolidation  and  subsequent  disintegration 
of  the  lung  come  within  the  category  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  the  differences  in  the  histological 
changes  to  which  they  give  rise  are  mainly  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  inflammatory 
process. 

But  although  phthisical  consolidation  of  the  lung  is  the 
result  of  inflammation,  it  is  obvious  from  our  previous 
considerations  (p.  2&0),  that  the  process  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  simple  causes.  The  progressive  character  of 
the  inflammation,  and  its  tendency  to  infect  adjacent  and 
distant  portions  of  the  lung  shows  the  existence  of  some 
continuous  irritant;  and  for  some 
years  past  it  has  become  increasingly  ^lo- 146. 

probable  that  this  consists  in  the  •.a--^-^* 

presence  of  some    patbogrenio   op-         -^•.*-  •-•'•« 
granism.    Koch  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered the  organism.    His,  and  all 
subsequent    investigations,  tend  to        „  ^     /  «    ,„. 
snow  that  tne  Bacillus  tuberculosis     in  phthisical  sputum. 
is    invariably  present   both  in  the     ^  300. 
lungs  and  in  the  sputum  in  all  cases 
of  phthisis  (Fig.  146);   and  we  must  therefore  regard 
phthisis  as  a  more  or  less  chronic  pnlmonary  tnber- 
ciUosis  (pp.  307-8). 

In  considering  the  causes  of  the  differences  in  the 
histological  changes  in  the  lungs,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  what  has  been  already  Btoited.  x^^^^^M\xl% '(^^ 
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variations  in  the  character  of  the  teztaral  alterations  in 
inflammation  which  are  produced  by  differences  in  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
When  studying  the  process  of  inflammation  it  was  seen 
that  the  most  intense  forms  of  the  process  were  charac- 
terised by  abundant  fluid  and  corpuscular  exudation; 
whereas  in  inflammations  of  less  intensity  and  longer 
duration,  tissue-formation  played  a  prominent  part. 
These  textural  changes  also  varied  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  inflammation.  In  the  least  Revere  and 
most  chronic  forms  these  changes  tended  to  be  limited 
to  the  elements  immediately  adjacent  to  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  whereas  in  inflammations  of 
somewhat  greater  intensity  more  distant  elements  be- 
came involved.  Further,  whereas  in  the  former  case  these 
changes  usually  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  small- 
celled  tissue  which  tended  to  become  fibroid,  in  the  latter, 
the  more  distant  elements — being  in  most  cases  incapable 
of  further  development — tended  to  undergo  retrogressive 
changes.  In  the  lungs,  the  truth  of  these  propositions 
was  borne  out  by  the  differences  which  were  seen  to  exist 
in  the  histological  characters  of  the  lesions  in  the  various 
forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  also  in  acute  tuber- 
culosis. 

If  the  pathology  of  these  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  lungs  be  kept  in  view,  the  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  histological  characters  of  the  lesions  in 
pulmonary  phthisis  becomes  evident.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  inflammatory  processes  are  of  slight  in- 
tensity and  of  long  duration,  the  most  marked  struc- 
tural change  will  consist  in  the  development  of  a  small- 
celled  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls  and  in  the  interlobular 
tissue — a  growth  which  tends,  more  or  less,  to  become 
developed  into  a  fibroid  structure ;  whereas  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  inflammation  is  of  greater  intensity,  fluid 
and  corpuscular  exudation,  and  proliferation  of  the  alveo- 
lar epithelium,  will  constitute  more  prominent  parts  of  the 
process. 
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The  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process  not  only 
determines  the  histological  characters  of  the  pnlmonary 
consolidation,  bnt  also  to  a  great  extent,  the  subsequent 
changes  which  take  place  in  it.  In  those  cases  of  phthisis 
in  which  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  con- 
siderable, not  only  do  the  epitheliam  and  exudation-pro- 
ducts which  have  accumulated  within  the  alveoli  quickly 
degenerate  and  break  down,  but  any  small-celled  tissue 
which  may  have  been  developed  in  the  alveolar  walls  or 
around  the  terminal  bronchioles  also  softens  and  dies, 
and  thus  the  vitality  of  large  tracts  of  the  pulmonary 
consolidation  may  become  destroyed.  In  those  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  the  process  is  less  intense,  the 
small-celled  growth  produced  in  the  alveolar  and  bronchial 
walls  is  more  permanent,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue.  It  is  these  two  kinds  of 
change,  the  one  tending  towards  death,  and  the  other 
towards  the  production  of  new  tissue,  which  produce  the 
caseation  and  softening  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indura- 
tion on  the  other,  which,  associated  in  such  various 
degrees,  make  up  the  diverse  physical  characters  of  the 
phthisical  lung. 

These  various  secondary  changes  which  may  take  place 
in  the  pulmonary  consolidation  of  phthisis  must  be  con- 
sidered more  fully.  They  are  of  three  kinds — ^resolution, 
development  into  an  imperfect  flbroid  tissue,  and  retro- 
grade metamorphosis. 

Resolutioiia — Much  of  that  consolidation  of  the  lung 
which  is  the  most  rapidly  induced,  and  which  is  conse- 
quently owing  to  the  presence  of  intra-alveolar  exudation 
matter,  may  become  absorbed.  The  resolution  of  the  con- 
solidation may  thus  be  complete,  or  after  the  absorption 
of  the  intra-alveolar  products  there  may  remain  more  or 
less  infiltration  of  the  alveolar  walls. 

Fibroid  Bevelopment. — ^This,  as  has  been  seen,  may 
take  place  in  the  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls,  and  also 
in  the  new  interlobular  tissue.  The  tissue  which  originates 
in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  however,  being  iot  \3tL'&  TCiSi^\» 
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part  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  is  incapable  of  forming  a 
very  mature  structure,  although  it  may  develop  into  an 
imperfect  tissue,  which  may  remain  for  some  time  perma- 
nent, and  so  contribute  to  the  induration  of  the  lung. 
In  the  new  interlobular  tissue  there  is  not  the  same  inter- 
ference with  the  vascular  supply,  and  hence  this  forms 
a  much  more  fully  developed  and  permanent  structure, 
and  it  is  the  principal  source  of  the  pulmonary  fibrosis. 
The  extent  of  this  fibrosis  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  chronicity  of  the  disease. 

Setrograde  MetamorphosU. — It  is  this  kind  of 
change  which  leads  to  that  caseation,  softening,  and  dis- 
integration which  is  so  characteristic  of  phthisis,  and 
which  distinguishes  phthisical  from  other  forms  of  pneu- 
monic consolidation.  A  retrograde  change  in  the  inflam- 
matory products  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  acate 
non-phthisical  pneumonia.  Much  of  the  exudation  matter 
and  epithelium  which  fill  the  alveoli  undergoes  fatty  and 
mucoid  changes,  and  as  the  circulation  becomes  restored 
in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  degenerated  products 
are  absorbed,  and  the  lung  remains  intact.  Tn  phthisical 
consolidation,  however,  this  removal  of  the  inflammatory 
products  does  not  take  place.  The  contents  of  the  alveoli 
degenerate,  but  the  degenerated  products  are  not  absorbed, 
and  the  consolidated  lung  undergoes  a  rapid  or  gradual 
process  of  disintegration. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  this  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis, which  constitutes  so  essential  a  feature  of  the 
disease,  we  find  that  it  is  due  principally  to  conditions  in- 
terfering with  the  circulation.  Of  these  conditions,  that 
which  probably  occupies  the  most  prominent  place  is  that 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  smaller 
bronchi  which  is  such  a  constant  though  very  variable 
factor  in  phthisis.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  infiltra- 
tion is  especially  characteristic  of  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tions, and  that  it  occurs  in  a  modified  form  in  those  who 
are  not  markedly  scrofulous,  and  also  in  all  pulmonary 
inflammationa  -wkiCiWiftwmfe  cihi^nio.   When  tiie  infiltia- 
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tion  is  marked,  and  especially  when  rapidly  induced,  the 
effegt  of  the  pressure  which  the  young  cells  exercise  upon 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  to  obstruct  the  circulation, 
and  so  not  only  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  any  intra- 
a.lyeolar  products,  but  also  to  lead  to  necrotic  changes. 

Amongst  other  conditions  which  tend  to  interfere  with 
the  circulation,  and  so  to  cause  necrosis,  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  obtaining  in  the  most  acute  forms  of  phthisis, 
the  pressure  which  is  exercised  upon  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  by  the  inflammatory  products  which  have  ac- 
cumulated within  the  alveoli;  and  that  tendency  to 
stagnation  of  the  blood- stream  which  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  every  intense  inflammation.  A  destruc- 
tion of  the  capillaries  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  possibly 
constitutes  a  factor  in  the  process. 

In  addition  to  the  interference  with  the  circulation,  an 
important  element  in  the  causation  of  the  retrograde 
changes  of  phthisis  is  probably  that  inherent  weakness  of 
the  lungs  (usually  inherited),  which  not  only  renders 
them  especially  susceptible  to  injury,  but  also,  when  in- 
jured, renders  them  abnormally  incapable  of  recovering 
from  the  inflammatory  process  which  has  been  induced. 

In  many  cases  of  phthisis  also,  especially  in  the 
more  chronic  forms,  secondary  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  th$  pulmonary  consolidation,  resulting  from 
the  injurious  influence  of  retained  secretions  and  in- 
flammatory products,  contributes  to  the  destruction  of 
the  lung. 

BTZOZiOOT. — In  studying  the  etiology  of  phthisis  it  is 
obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  accepting  the  tubercle 
bacillus  as  an  essential  element,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  bacillus,  as 
has  been  seen,  must  in  some  situations  be  constantly 
entering  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  respired  air  (p.  307) — 
in  hospitals  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  consumption 
the  source  of  infection  must  abound,  and  yet  how  exceed- 
ingly rare  are  the  instances  in  which  the  development 
of  phthisis   results.  •  The    other   neceaa^x^    i^^K^st.  x^ 
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sometlimg  inherited  or  acquired — Inherent  in  tbe  In- 
dlvidnal. 

The  influence  of  bereditary  predisposition  is  so  marked 
that  it  must  necessarily  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
pathology  of  phthisis.  As  to  the  natnre  of  what  is 
transmitted — although  in  quite  exceptional  cases  this  may 
possibly  be  the  tubercle  bacillus — speaking  generally  it  is 
in  all  probability  simply  a  tendency  to  disease.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  tendency  consists  in  some  feebleness  of 
the  con8titution  in  general,  and  often  of  the  lungs  and 
other  organs  in  particular.  As  a  result  of  this  feebleness 
there  is  usually  a  want  of  constitutional  vigour,  the  power 
of  resisting  injurious  influences  is  diminished^  and  the 
lungs  and  often  other  organs  and  tissues  which  are  espe« 
cially  weak  are  in  consequence  abnormally  liable  to  become 
inflamed.  Further — ^this  inherited  weakness  not  only 
renders  certain  organs  abnormally  liable  to  inflammation, 
but  also  abnormally  incapable  of  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  inflammatory  process;  and  there  is  thus 
more  or  less  tendency  to  retention  and  accumulation  of 
inflammatory  products.    (See  "  Scrofula.") 

Another  important  factor  in  the  development  of  phthisis 
is  the  state  of  the  greneral  healtb.  Quite  apart  from  any 
inherited  constitutional  feebleness  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  impaired  state  of  health  greatly  favours  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is  when 
both  these  obtain  that  we  have  the  most  favourable 
conditions. 

In  these  two  conditions,  therefore,  hereditary  predis- 
position and  state  of  general  health,  we  have  the  other 
factor — the  something  inherent  in  the  individual  which 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  phthisis. 
It  is  this  inherent  condition  which  must  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  soil  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
inspired  bacillus,  and,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  importance 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

So  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  life-history  of 
Bacillus  tubeTe\i\osva  that  the  circumstances  which  favour 
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its  growth  cannot  be  formulated ;  bnt  in  endeavouring  to 
understand  the  favourable  influence  inherent  in  the  in- 
dividual in  the  case  of  phthisis,  we  shall  probably  find 
some  explanation  in  the  apical  dlatrlbntlon  of  the  pul- 
monary lesion. 

The  causes  of  this  apical  distribution  are  probably  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  diminished  range  of  respiratory 
movement  which  obtains  in  the  highest  portions  of  the 
lungs.  As  a  result  of  this  diminished  movement,  there 
is  diminished  aeration  of  blood,  and,  in  certain  conditions 
of  health,  a  tendency  to  stagnation  of  the  blopd-stream 
in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  stagnation  of  the  cir- 
culation leads  to  more  or  less  injury  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  a  slight  leakage  is  thus  induced. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  inherited  or  acquired  weakness 
must  favour  the  occurrence  of  these  apical  changes. 
General  feebleness  and  want  of  vigour  lead  to  loss  of 
muscular  strength  and  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
tend  to  prevent  the  full  expansion  of  the  chest,  to  cause 
a  stooping  posture  of  the  body,  and  to  impair  the  blood- 
and  air-circulation — all  conditions  favouring  blood- stag- 
nation in  the  highest  portions  of  the  lungs.  Further — 
the  toneless  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  blood  with  which  the  constitutional  feeble- 
ness is  so  often  associated,  furnish  the  conditions  which 
are  the  most  favourable  to  transudation.  May  not  the 
existence  of  such  physical  conditions  in  the  highest 
portions  of  the  lungs,  if  not  essential  to,  at  all  events 
greatly  favour,  the  injurious  influence  of  the  inspired 
bacillus  P  And  may  we  not,  by  treatment  which  tends 
to  obviate  them,  do  much  to  prevent  the  development  of 
phthisis  P 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL 

COED. 

Inflammatory  processes  in  the  nervous  centres  are  less 
frequent  tlian  was  formerly  supposed.  Many  of  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  attended  by 
softening  and  formerly  regarded  as  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation, are  now  known  to  arise  from  simple  interference 
with  the  blood-supply,  such  as  results  from  thrombosis, 
embolism,  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels.    (See  "  Cerebral  Soffcening.") 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  begin 
upon  the  surface,  being  secondary  to  an  inflammation  of 
the  meninges,  or  it  may  commence  in  the  substance  of  the 
organs.  Sometimes  the  process  is  diffuse,  sometimes  cir- 
cumscribed. It  may  run  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
course. 

MBirZK'OZTZS. — This  may  arise  by  direct  extension 
from  other  parts,  especially  the  petrous  bonos  around  the 
middle  ear ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  wound  (septic)  or  to  in- 
juries without  wounds  such  as  blows,  and  especially 
exposure  to  great  heat.  It  may  constitute  the  specific 
lesion  of  an  infective  disease  (epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis) ;  or  it  may  appear  as  a  secondary  lesion  in  the 
courses  of  other  infective  diseases,  as  acute  rheumatism, 
pysBmia,  erysipelas,  typhoid,  &c.  It  may  also  be  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  membranes  of  abnormal  bodies,  par- 
ticularly tubercle  (p.  310). 

In  these  cases  a  serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent  exudation 
occupies  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  occurring  in  greatest 
abundance  where  this  space  is  largest — i.e.,  in  the  inter- 
peduncular space,  the  region  of  the  anterior  perforated 
spot,  and  the  grooves  of  the  sulci.  Whilst  tubercular 
meningitis  affects  chiefly  the  base,  that  from  sunstroke 
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and  the  infective  forms  are  most  marked  upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain.  The  spinal  meninges  are  as  a  rule 
less  affected  than  the  cerebraL  The  velum  interpositum 
is  often  inflamed,  leading  to  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  ven- 
tricles; the  ependyma  thickens  and  becomes  rough  on 
the  surface.  The  brain-substance  generally  is  hyperaemic, 
often  oedematous  and  soft ;  immediately  beneath  the  in- 
flamed membrane  the  congestion  is  marked,  small  haemor- 
rhages are  common,  and  the  grey  matter  more  or  less 
infiltrated  with  cells.  The  extent  of  the  brain-changes 
corresponds  with  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  meningeal 
inflammation. 

The  above  are  generally  acute  diseases;  but  chronic 
inflammations  occur  from  alcoholism,  in  general  paralysis, 
syphilis,  and  other  diseases,  leading  to'  circumscribed 
thickenings  of  the  membranes,  adhesions  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  superficial  sclerosis  of  the  subjacent  brain-  or 
cord-substance. 

BxrcsPBA&ZTZS  AXTB  lirrBUCTZS.— Inflammations 
commencing  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
are,  as  a  rule,  circumscribed ;  but  in  the  cord  it  is  not  un- 
common for  myelitis  to  extend  through  a  considerable 
length  of  the  grey  matter.  Mechanical  injury  causing 
contusions  and  lacerations  is  a  common  cause  of  inflam- 
matory round-celled  infiltration ;  so  also  is  pressure,  as  is 
best  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tumours,  tubercular 
masses,  parasites,  &c.,  and  in  angular  curvature  of  the 
spine.  Gases  occur  also,  especially  in  the  cord,  in  which 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  obscure.  According  to 
Charcot,  haemorrhage  into  the  cord  is  generally  the  result 
of  myelitis.  Suppuration  in  the  cord  is  extremely  rare ; 
in  the  brain  it  is  more  common,  though  still  rare.  In  this 
situation  the  ordinary  causes  of  abscess  are  three : — (1) 
Direct  injury  to  the  head,  sometimes  of  a  slight  kind  and 
unaccompanied  by  wound,  but  generally  fracturing  the 
skftll,  producing  a  wound  and  even  leaving  a  foreign  body 
in  the  brain-substance.  (2)  Disease  of  the  skull-bones, 
especially  of  the  petrous  part  around.  ^^  x£i\<^<^<^  ^^x%  ^Vs^ 
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these  cases  the  membranes  and  brain  may  all  be  adherent 
to  the  diseased  bone,  and  the  abscess  lie  close  to  the 
surface ;  or  the  abscess  may  lie  deeply  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  produce  no  disturbance  of  the  mem- 
branes. (3)  PyaBmia :  The  abscesses  in  these  cases,  which 
are  rare,  are  often  multiple. 

The  process  of  inflammation  in  the  brain  is  the  same 
as  elsewhere.  It  begins  with  hypersemia,  often  accom- 
panied by  minute  extravasations  of  red  corpuscles ;  the 
tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and  consider- 
ably softened,  so  that  it  washes  away  under  a  stream  of 
water  too  gentle  to  affect  the  healthy  substance.  At 
first  uniformly  red  or  mottled,  the  softened  tissue  gra- 
dually acquires  a  brownish  or  brownish-yellow  colour, 
owing  to  changes  in  the  haemoglobin.  The  nerve-fibres, 
nerve-cells,  and  cells  of  the  neuroglia  become  fatty  and 
disintegrate ;  the  fat-granules  are  taken  up  by  leuco- 
cytes, which  grow  into  large  very  granular  cells,  called 
"  inflammatory  "  or  exudation -corpuscles,  or  corpuscles 
of  Gluge.  (See  Fig.  15.)  The  above  process  is  described 
as  Znflaminatory  Softeningrt  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  degenerative  softenings  from  embolism,  thrombosis, 
&c.  (p.  69). 

If  the  cause  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  suppuration, 
cell-infiltration  increases  greatly,  replacing  the  normal 
structure;  then  the  centre  of  the  mass  dies,  and  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  pus  forms.  Such  an  abscess  may 
spread  until  it  bursts  either  externally  or  into  the 
ventricles,  and  if  it  be  opened  during  this  stage  its  walls 
will  be  found  shaggy,  very  vascular,  dotted  with  haemor- 
rhages, and  softer  than  normal ;  whilst,  microscopically, 
all  the  stages  of  inflammation — from  suppuration  down- 
wards— would  be  seen.  But  the  abscess  may  at  any 
time  cease  to  spread,  and  become  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
of  connective  tissue,  whilst  the  pus  often  undergoes 
mucous  degeneration,  and  becomes  thick  and  viscid. 
It  is  thought  that  pus  thus  encapsuled  may  dry  up  and 
caseate  or  calcify,  or  be  even  completely  absorbed,  leaving 
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little  more  than  a  scar.  Abscesses  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  brain,  but  are  most  common  in  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobes. 

SCLEROSIS  OF   THE  BRAIN  AND    SPINAL  CORD. 

Many  diseases  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
excess  of  fibrous  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  such  excess  being  accompanied  by 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  proper  nervous  elements. 
The  abnormal  tissue  is  just  such  as  results  from  a  pro- 
ductive inflammation  (p.  275),  and  many  pathologists 
regard  these  diseases  as  of  inflammatory  origin.  There  is, 
however,  much  room  for  doubt  in  many  cases,  and  other 
observers  prefer  to  look  upon  the  increase  of  connective 
tissue  as  due  to  a  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  the  cause 
being  unknown.  As  lesions  of  this  nature  produce 
induration  of  the  parts  afPected,  they  are  called  Seleroses. 
In  their  early  stages,  however,  which  are  rarely  seen, 
softening  rather  than  induration  results. 

Sclerosis  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary — i.e., 
the  fibroid  overgrowth  may  first  appear,  and  by  its  pres- 
sure cause  atrophy  of  the  nerve-tubules ;  or  the  primary 
lesion  may  be  that  rapid  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres 
which  follows  their  separation  from  the  cells  of  which 
they  are  processes,  the  fibroid  overgrowth  being  con- 
sequent upon  this.  These  changes  may  affect  either  the 
brain  or  the  cord,  and  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse  in 
distribution,  or  limited  to  physiological  tracts,  such  as  the 
crossed  and  direct  pyramidal ;  or  small  patches  may  be 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  part — disseminated  or 
insular  sclerosin.  Either  the  grey  or  white  matter  may 
be  the  primary  seat  of  the  lesion,  but  in  certain  diseases 
the  overgrowth  generally  extends  from  the  one  into  the 
other,  whilst  in  others  such  extension  hardly  ever  occurs, 
iraked-eye  Appearances. — In  the  earliest  stage  a 
soft  red  patch,  with  more  or  less  swelling,  may  indicate 
the  seat  of  disease ;  but  much  more  commonly  the  area 
is  pale  and  greyish,  its  translucency  and  fiiiSL\i^'e»'^'^^s7jvx^!^ 
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with  the  relative  proportiouB  of  cells  and  fibrous  tieBQe 
present.  The  part  may  be  sirollen,  of  normal  size,  or 
contracted ;  and  the  pia  mater  is  generally  more  or  less 
adherent.  Often,  however,  no  naked-eye  change  can  be 
detected  in  the  freah  cord.  Thiashouldalwaysbecntinto 
portions  abont  half  an  inch  long,  kept  togetherby  the  mem- 
branes on  one  side,  and. placed  in  bichromate  of  ammonia 
(2  per  cent).  This  stains  the  normal  nerve-tisane  greenish- 
brown,  whilst  the  Bclerosed  tracts  remain  pale  yellow,  and 
are  easily  detected  and  traced.  In  sections,  the  altered 
tisane  stains  deeply  with  carmine.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  white  sabstance  of  the  nerve-fibres  does  not 
stain,  bnt  the  connective  tissne  stains  deeply.  Hence 
the  degree  of  staining  ie  valuable  as  indicating,  even,  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  degree  of  the  sclerosis. 

aUoroKOopleal  Appearanoei. — In  the  cord  it  is  almost 

always  possible  to  compare  the  diseased  with  healthy 

tracts.  We  then  find,  as  a  rule, 

Fio.  147.  that  in  the  white  matter  the 

clear     rings      (substance     of 

Schwann),  which  normally  sar- 

ronnd  the  axis  cylinders,  have 

disappeared  in  the  former,  fev 

I   if   any  axis    cylinders   being 

visible  in  it,  and  the  connective 

tiasne  has  increased  so  as  to 

more  or  less  completely  replace 

the  lost  medullary  substance. 

tSTUZ  T?^':S7.    (Kb.  147.)    In,.,erc..e.l... 

Muscular  Atrophy.  A  Irana-  oocytes  are  found  infiltrating 
verae  section.      Showing  the    ^j^  ^^  ■^  emdation-cor- 

atmpliy  and  disappearance  of  ,  ,  " "     "" 

■thenerTe-fibres.  aud  thenew  puacleH  may  be  numerous, 
tieeue  between  them,  x  21)0.  The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
(eiternal  coats)  also  are  said 
to  be  thickened.  In  the  gray  'matter,  intense  hypenemia 
is  present  in  the  early  stages,  and  more  or  lees  round- 
ceiled  infiltration.  This  ia  succeeded  by  fibroid  overgrowth 
Buch  as  the  a\ia7e.    Ths  nerve-cells  may  be  swollen. at 
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first,  but  later  on  they  are  shrunken,  often  pigmented 
and  diminislied  in  number;  and  not  uncommonly,  the 
anterior  cornu  may  be  wholly  destitute  of  them. 

SCKS&OSZS  or  TBS  BRikZisr. — This  is  less  common 
than  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  both  as  a  primary  and  as  a  se- 
condary lesion.  Primary  scleroses  of  particular  parts  have 
not  been  associated  with  definite  symptoms.  The  over- 
growth may  be  general,  but  is  usually  disseminated.  It  is 
found  in  many  cases  of  insanity,  but  most  constantly  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  which  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  Sclerosis  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  which  later 
extends  into  the  white  substance.  It  is  frequent  also  in 
isolated  convolutions,  in  the  pons,  and  medulla  of  epi- 
leptics and  idiots.  As  a  seconda/ry  lesion,  a  band  of 
descending  degeneration  is  found  after  destructive  lesions 
of  the  motor  fibres  anywhere  below  the  cortical  centres. 
Such  lesions  are  most  common  in  the  basal  ganglia, 
especially  the  corpus  striatum. 

scxis&oszs  or  tbs  cobb.— In  this  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  certain  symptoms  are  associated  with 
sclerosis  of  certain  tracts.  This  may  be  primary  or 
secondary,  and  may  afiect  either  white  or  grey  matter. 

"Wlilte  matter. — Perhaps  the  best  example  of  primary 
sclerosis  of  white  matter  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxy. 
In  this  disease  the  naked-eye  and  microscopic  appear- 
ances above  given  are  found  in  the  posterior  root  zone 
(Fig.  148,  p.r.z.)  (in-coordination),  and  are  almost  always 
most  marked,  or  present  solely,  in  the  lumbar  region. 
Commonly  the  sclerosis  involves  also  the  mesial  portions 
of  the  posterior  columns,  and  on  .the  other  hand  the 
posterior  nerve-roots  and  cells  in  the  posterior  cornu 
(lightning  pains  and  anaesthesia).  It  may  extend  even 
to  the  lateral  columns,  causing  paralysis.  The  process 
slowly  extends  up  along  the  posterior  root  zone;  very 
rarely  it  may  be  most  marked  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical 
region. 

Idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis  is  another  example,  the 
lateral  columns  being  afEected  as   in   the   dft^^^^^:ks^% 
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degenerations  soon  to  be  described.  The  sclerosis  tends 
always  to  extend  to  the  grey  matter.  IMsseminated 
solerosls  also  occurs  in  the  cord,  the  symptoms  varying 
greatly  with  the  spots  affected.  An  annular  sclerosis 
sometimes  results  from  meningitis  in  caries  of  the 
spine. 

The  seeondarj  degenerations  of  the  cord  are  frequent 
and  important.    They  are  divided  into  descendinir  and 

aseendlnir — ^the  former  affect- 
ing centrifugal  tracts  (motor), 
the  latter  centripetal  (some 
kind  of  sensory).  The  motor 
tract  runs  from  the  motor  cor- 
tical centres  through  the  corpus 
striatum  and  thalamus,  down 
the  cms  and  through  the  pons 
into  the  medulla.  Here  most 
of  it  crosses  in  the  decussation 
to  the  opposite  lateral  column 
of  the  cord  (crossed  pyramidal 
tract,  Fig.  148,  cp.t.),  but  a 
varying  number  of  fibres  ran 

„       ,         ^         _.  down  along  the  anterior  median 

Secondary     Degeneration. —     «  •    xl         x     •  ^  e 

Section  through  the  cervical    nssurem  the  anterior  column  oi 

and  lower  dorsal  region  of  a   the  same  side  (direct  pyramidal 

S^I^w'^r^ralU'^Sr   tract,  d.i,.«.).    These  latter  pro- 

bably  keep  on  passing  to  the 
opposite  side  through  the  an- 
terior commissure,  and  the 
fasciculi  have  generally  dis- 
appeared in  the  lower  dorsal 
region.  The  crossed  tract  ex- 
tends to  the  lower  end  of  the 
lumbar  enlargement.  Bemoval 
of  the  motor  cortical  centres, 
on  one  side,  will  therefore  cause  degeneration  of  the 
whole  motor  tract  springing  from  it ;  and  lesions  lower 
down  will  cauae  degeneration  of  the  portion  of  the  tract 


below  the  mid-dorsal  region. 
The  upper  shows  the  ascend- 
ing degenerations  in  the 
column  of  GoU  and  the  cere- 
bellar tract ;  the  lower,  the 
descending  degenerations  in 
the  lateral  and  anterior 
columns.  c.g.  Column  of 
GoU.  p.r.z.  Posterior  root 
zone.  at.  Cerebellar  tract. 
c.p.t.  Crossed  pyramidal  tract. 
d.p.t.  Direct  pyramidal  tract. 
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below  them,  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  fibres  they  damage.  The  tendency  of  this  secondary 
lateral  sclerosis  to  extend  into  the  grey  matter  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  primary,  and  atrophy  of  muscle  is 
proportionately  rarer. 

Asoendliiff  lesions  affect  the  columns  of  Goll  (Fig.  148 
c  g.)  and  the  cerebellar  tract  (c.  t.) ;  the  former  extends  the 
■whole  length  of  the  cord,  the  latter  comes  to  the  surface 
•  about  the  second  or  third  lumbar  nerve,  and  nms  upwards. 
In  two  cases  (Gowers*  and  Hadden's),  bands  of  ascend- 
ing degeneration  have  been  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
lateral  column  anterior  to  the  cerebellar  tract. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  lesions  is  that  the 
cells  which  govern  the  nutrition  of  the  motor  fibres  are 
at  their  upper  ends  (cortical  cells,  fourth  layer  ?),  whilst 
those  which  govern  the  nutrition  of  the  sensory  fibres  are 
situate  at  their  lower  ends,  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord 
(posterior  comu  and  Clarke's  column  P).  The  sketches  (Fig. 
148)  were  taken  from  a  case  of  fractured  spine  a  little  be- 
low the  mid-dorsal  region,  in  which  the  patient  lived  seven 
months ;  they  show  the  ascending  and  descending  degene- 
rations well.  Statements  vary  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  degeneration  becomes  apparent : — Bastian  says  7-14 
days;  Schiefferdecker  found  that  in  dogs  it  began  after 
14  days,  was  well-marked  after  4-5  weeks,  but  no  sclerosis 
was  noted  until  the  eighth  week  (Ross,  vol.  i.  p.  844). 

Knowing  the  extent  of  these  tracts,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  secondary  degenerations  will  result  from  a  given 
lesion. 

Grey  Matter. — The  great  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior 
comu  are  those  which  usually  suffer  primarily.  They  may 
be  affected  in  large  areas,  and  acutely,  as  in  infantile  para- 
lysis and  the  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults,  in  which 
groups  of  muscles  or  all  the  muscles  of  one  or  more  limbs 
become  paralysed  ;  extension  may  occur  for  a  short  time, 
but  as  a  rule  it  soon  ceases.  In  the  general  spinal  para- 
lysis of  Duchenne  a  similar  lesion  occurs  less  acutely, 
affecting  as  a  rule  the  cells  connected  witk  '^^^  Vs^^x: 
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limbs  first,  and  spreading  in  the  conrse  of  weeks  or  years 
to  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  affecting  them  in  groups 
and  causing  rapid  wasting  of  them.  The  process  may 
also  be  chronic,  spreading  slowly,  not  affecting  large 
groups  of  cells,  but  a  few  at  a  time,  so  that  indivi- 
dual muscles  waste  progressively,  fibre  by  fibre,  and  para- 
lysis comes  on  slowly — as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
It  is,  however,  right  to  say  that  these  lesions  have  not 
been  found  in  all  cases  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  disease  may  have  also  a  peripheral 
origin,  being  probably  allied  to  cases  of  Duchenne's 
pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  in  which  central  lesions 
have  but  rarely  been  found. 

In  describing  sclerosis  of  the  white  columns,  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  disease  often  secondarily 
involves  the  grey  matter — e,g.,  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  lateral 
sclerosis.  Again,  it  is  a  common  mode  of  ending  in  these 
diseases  for  the  sclerosis  to  extend  to  the  medulla,  and 
destroy  the  cells  of  the  all-important  nuclei  situate  there. 
These  nuclei  suffer  also  primarily  in  glosso-labio-laryngeal 
paralysis. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  ner- 
vous lesions  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  of  nerve-physiology.  With  regard  to  the  cord,  the 
following  facts  will  be  found  useful : — 

The  antero-lateisal  eolumns  convey  motor  impulses 
from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  comu 
by  means  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts. 
Other  fibres  (anterior  root-zone)  are  believed  to  have  a 
looped  arrangement,  connecting  cells  of  the  anterior 
comu  at  different  levels,  and  probably  aiding  in  co-ordi- 
nation. The  function  of  the  cerebellar  tract  is  unknown. 
Lesions  of  these  columns  offer  impediments  to  the  passage 
of  cerebral  impulses,  and  cause  tremors,  paresis,  para- 
lyRis;  or,  if  irritant,  rigidity  or  spasm. 

The  posterior  columns  consist  of  the  fasciculi  of  Goll  or 
posterior  median  columns  of  which  the  function  is  nn- 
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known,  and  of  tlie  posterior  root-zone.  The  latter  contains, 
in  tlie  lumbar  region  at  least,  afferent  fibres  of  ordinary 
tactile  sensation,  and  others  which  convey  impressions  of 
temperature  and  pressure  and  of  muscular  sense;  also 
sensory  fibres  from  the  sexual  organs.  Interference  with 
these  columns  will  produce  inco-ordination  (from  loss  of 
muscular  sense),  diminution  of  sexual  desire,  and  other 
obvious  results.     . 

With  regard  to  the  grey  matter — ^the  cells  of  the 
anterior  eomn  are  motor.  Destruction  of  them  causes 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  they  supply,  followed  by  rapid 
atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  muscles.  The  cells  of 
the  posterior  tomn  are  concerned  in  sensation  and 
especially  in  the  transmission  of  palnftU  impressions. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  contains  also  many  centres — 
e,g,,  the  oculo-pupillary  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
regions ;  vaso-motor  centres  throughout  the  cord ;  centres 
governing  the  peristalsis  of  the  alimentary  tube ;  others 
preserving  the  tone  of  the  sphincters  vesicsa  and  ani ; 
others  in  the  lumbar  region  superintending  micturition, 
defsecation,  erection,  ejaculation  of  semen,  and  parturition. 
All  that  is  known  of  these  centres  is  that  they  are  not  in 
the  anterior  comu  (Boss)  for  lesions  of  these  cells  do  not 
affect  them.  Eoss  believes  that  the  visceral  centres  are  in 
Clarke's  column,  the  cells  here  being  bi-polar  like  those  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  the  tract  existing  only  in  the  dorsal 
and  upper  lumbar  regions  where  visceral  nerves  are  given 
off.  The  head  of  the  columns  is  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus, 
the  chief  of  visceral  nerves.  These  centres  may  all  be 
affected  by  lesions. 

The  poiterior  root  conveys  sensory  impressions :  lesions 
of  it  will  produce  ausssthesia,  dysaesthesia,  hypersBS- 
thesia,  pain,  &c.  The  anterior  root  conveys  motor  im- 
pressions :  lesions  of  it  will  cause  tonic  or  clonic  spasms, 
paresis  or  paralysis  with  rapid  atrophy  of  nerve  and 
muscle  beyond. 

Seflexes  are  of  two  kinds — snperlleial  or  eataneoas, 
deep  or  tendon-reflexes.  The  latter  aiQ  '9ito\)«iX^^  %\it^^j:^- 

^  ^  1 
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contractions,  not  true  reflexes ;  but  they  occur  only  under 
conditions  favourable  to  reflex  action.  In  every  reflex  an 
afferent  and  an  efferent  nerve,  together  with  a  centre,  are 
concerned.  In  disease  reflex  excitability  may  be  increased 
or  diminished.  It  will  be  increased  by  anything  which 
lessens  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  stimulus. 
Excitation  of  the  comual  cells  by  strychnia  has  this  effect, 
so,  too,  has  removal  of  cerebral  influence,  as  by  sleep  or 
disease  of  the  lateral  columns.  It  will  be  diminished  by 
obstruction  to  the  stimulus : — as  by  sclerosis  of  the  poste- 
rior root-zone  invading  the  nerve-roots  or  destroying  the 
posterior  comual  cells,  or  by  damage  to  the  anterior  cells 
or  nerve-roots ;  by  some  sedative  drugs,  as  bromide  of 
potash ;  or  by  increased  cerebral  control,  as  by  an  effort  of 
the  wilL 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

EEGENERATIYE  PROCESSES  IN  TISSUES. 

Destruction  of  tissue-elements    has     frequently  been 
described  in  earlier  chapters  as  the  result  of  necrotic  and 
various  degenerative    and  inflammatory   processes.     It 
must  now  be  briefly  stated  how  such  losses  are  repaired. 
It  has  already  been  said  (p.  15)  that  cells  of  one  em- 
bryonic layer  always  produce  cells  of  tissues  originally 
developed  from  that  layer ;  and  it  is  apparently  true  also 
that  true  regeneration  of  a  tissue  occurs  only  from  cells 
of  that  tissue — muscle    from   muscle,  epithelium  from 
epithelium.  Any  form  of  connective  tissue  may,  however, 
give  rise  to  any  other  form — areolar  tissue,  bone,  cartilage, 
&c.    With  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  tissues  from 
leucocytes — the   latter  must,  when  we  consider  their 
sources,  be  considered  as  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

The  regenerative  processes  which  may  go  on  in  adnlt 
mesoblastic  tiaau^a,  «k.T^  «,\aiL  ioiperfectly  known.    Their 
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reproductive  energy  has  been  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
molecular  repair.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  cells  of  most 
adult  tissues  retain  the  power  of  multiplication,  though 
it  may  not  be  manifest  under  normal  conditions.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  facts  that  the  blood-supply  they 
receive  is  sufficient  only  to  maintain  them  in  statu  quo, 
and  that  the  resistances  opposing  growth,  such  as  pressure 
within  the  tissue,  are  now  equal  to  the  force  with  which 
they  tend  to  multiply. 

So  far  as  investigation  has  yet  gone,  the  nuclear 
figures,  described  at  p.  13,  have  been  found  in  each 
tissue  to  form  the  first  stage  of  division  of  cells. 

As  no  extensive  regeneration  occurs  without  the  for- 
mation of  new  vessels,  it  may  be  well  first  to  state  what 
is  known  concerning  their  production. 

VESSELS. 

The  formation  of  new  vessels  has  been  studied  chiefly 
in  the  tadpole's  tail,  in  sections  of  healing  wounds,  and 
in  teazed  preparations  of  granulation  tissue.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  later, 
pointed  processes,  which  are  at  first  solid,  are  seen  project- 
ing f  tom  the  walls  of  capillaries ;  they  increase  in  length  and 
anastomose  with  similar  processes  from  other  capillaries, 
or  with  processes  of  branched  connective- tissue  corpus- 
cles. At  first  very  fine,  the  processes  gradually  widen 
and  become  hollow,  and  thus  an  anastomosing  set 
of  vessels  is  produced.  At  this  time  a  few  nuclei 
are  seen  in  their  walls,  the  result  of  division  of  the 
original  cell-nuclei,  but  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  show  the 
lines  of  union  of  individual  endothelial  cells.  These  de- 
velop subsequently.  The  process  corresponds  with  that 
observed  in  the  embryo  (with  the  exception  that  no  red 
corpuscles  form  in  the  cells),  and  is  the  49ame  in  the 
healing  of  wounds,  in  new  growths,  and  in  reproduction 
of  lost  parts. 

Two  much  less  certain  modes  of  origin  of  vessels  are 
described.    (1)  In  granulation  tissue,  ThieT&ck  %\a»\a^  >(^id^ 
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lymph-streams  issuing  from  the  vessels  form  chamiels 
between  the  loosely  connected  cells,  which  ultimately 
communicate  with  vessels,  and  fill  with  corpuscles. 
Observations  of  B.  Hirschfeld  support  this  view.  (2) 
Spindle-cells  in  granulation  tissue  are  said  so  to  arrange 
themselves  as  to  form  canals  which  communicate  with 
vessels.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  really  collected 
round  a  bud  from  a  vessel  (Ziegler). 

As  in  the  embryo,  the  new  vessels  may  increase  in  size 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them,  muscular  and  fibrous 
coats  being  formed  by  cells  which  apply  themselves 
around  the  original  tube. 

Adult  vessels  may  increase  greatly  in  size  and  thick- 
ness, as  is  seen  in  the  gravid  uterus  and  collateral 
vessels  of  a  limb  in  which  the  main  trunk  has  been  tied; 
such  vessels  generally  become  tortuous  as  well  as  wider. 
Increased  flow  through  the  vasa  vasorum  is  always 
present. 

COMMON  CONNECTIVB  TISSUE. 

This  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  new  formation  of  all 
kinds — hypertrophy,  tumour  formation,  and  regeneration. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  seems  that  loss  of  substance 
is  made  up  for  from  two  sources : — ^the  fixed  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  and  wandering  leucocytes.  Formerly 
all  new  cells  in  the  tissues  were  regarded  as  products 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Then  it  was  thought 
that  adult  connective-tissue  corpuscles  were  incapable 
of  growth,  and  that  almost  all  new  fibrous  tissue  was  of 
inflammatory  origin,  and  hence  many  pathologists  regard 
all  scleroses  as  inflammatory.  Now  the  happy  mean 
seems  to  have  been  reached,  and  it  is  held  that  both 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  may  form 
fibrous  tissue.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  the  part 
played  by  each  is  extreme ;  but  Senftleben's  experiments 
(p.  267)  on  the  cornea  prove  the  regenerative  power  of 
connective -tissue  cells,  and  Ziegler's  experiments  with 
glass  chambeia  ^p.  ^^\  «^m  to  demonstrate  with  equal 
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clearness  the  development  of  white  blood-corpnscles. 
Some  authors  are  inclined  to  think  that  scar-tissue  of 
inflammatory  origin  is  only  temporary,  being  slowly 
replaced  by  tissue  resulting  from  the  regenerative  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  the  neighbouring  connective-tissue  cells. 
The  denser  kind  of  connective  tissue  results  as  a  rule  from 
inflammation. 

HEALING  OF  WOUNDS. 

The  union  of  most  wounds  and  the  repair  of  losses  of 
substance  are  efl^ected  by  the  formation  of  more  or  less 
scar-tisbue — t.e.,  by  the  development  of  new  vessels  and 
new  connective  tissue.  Several  modes  of  healing  are 
described,  but  they  are  fundamentally  the  same.  They 
are — (1)  Immediate  union ;  (2).  Union  by  first  intention ; 
(3)  Healing  by  second  intention  or  by  granulation;  (4) 
Healing  under  a  scab;  (5)  Union  of  two  granulating 
surfaces. 

Zmmedlate  VAion. — Described  by  Macartney  in  1838, 
the  occurrence  of  the  process  has  been  confirmed  by  Paget 
and  Thiersch,  who  states  that  it  occurred  in  wounds 
inflicted  on  the  tongues  of  animals.  The  union  is  said  to 
be.  effected  by  a  blending  of  the  practically  unchanged 
surfaces  of  the  wound,  no  lymph  intervening  as  a  bond. 
It  is  complete  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  scar  results. 
Most  pathologists  deny  that  such  a  process  ever  occurs. 
They  believe  that  lymph,  possibly  only  in  microscopic  quan- 
tity, invariably  forms  the  first  bond  of  union.  With  them 
the  next  form  is  the  speediest  mode  of  healing  possible. 

Vnloii  by  rirst  Zntentlon, — This  generally  occurs  in 
well- treated  incised  wounds.  It  is  prevented  if  the 
surfaces  are  not  accurately  brought  together,  being  left 
gaping  superficially  or  separated  in  their  deeper  parts  by 
foreign  bodies,  blood  or  fluid  exudation  in  any  quantity ; 
by  movement  of  the  surfaces  on  each  other ;  by  sloughing 
of  the  surfaces ;  or  by  irritation  of  any  kind  which  excites 
inflammation  going  beyond  the  fibnnous  stage.  When 
these  conditions  are  avoided  by  careful  arrest  oi  V^assis^^x^ 
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rhage,  cleansing,  drainage,  apposition,  provision  for  rest, 
and  prevention  of  septic  and  infective  inflammations,  tlie 
following  changes  take  place : — The  capillaries  become 
thrombosed  np  to  the  nearest  collateral;    in  tied  or 
torsioned  vessels  the  changes  described  at  p.  234  set  in. 
The  injury  inflicted  by  the  knife  was  severe  but  strictly 
localised,  and  of  very  short  duration.     It  excites  free 
exudation  of  fluid  and  corpuscles.  At  first  there  are  m&ny 
red  corpuscles  in  the  discharge,  but  they  rapidly  diminish, 
and  the  fluid  becomes  clear  and  deep  yellow.    The  dis- 
charge escapes  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  if  it  is  small 
in  quantity,  or  through  channels  purposely  left  if  large. 
The  flbrin  contained  in  the  exudation  coagulates  on  the 
opposed  surfaces  binding  them  together;    it    contains 
more  or  fewer  leucocytes.  •  It  is  this  lymph,  which  forms 
the  glaze  on  wounds  left  open.   The  exudation  diminishes 
greatly  as  the  effect  of    the  injury  is  recovered  from. 
Microscopic  examination,  after  24 — 36  hours,  shows  the 
edges  of  the  wound  separated  by  a  narrow  band  of  small 
round  cells ;  the  tissues  close  to  the  incision  are  swollen 
and  hazy,  and  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  New 
vessels  develop  after  the  second  day,  and  shoot  across 
from  side  to  side,  converting  the  lymph  into  granulation 
tissue  (p.  275).     This  then  goes  on  to  the  development  of 
a  scar   (p.   277).    The  number  of  leucocytes  about  the 
wound  varies  with   the   amount    and  duration  of   the 
irritation ;  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  difOlcult  to  make  out 
what  holds  the  edges  together.    Thus  in  a  herniotomy 
wound  examined  on  the  fourth  day,  the  line  of  incision  was 
recognised  almost  solely  by  the  fact  that  the  fat  on  one 
side  was  adherent  to  the  deeper  layer  of  the  cutis  on  the 
other ;  the  two  seemed  to  be  in  actual  contact,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  round-celled  infiltration.    The  part  taken 
by    the    tissue-elements  in  scar-formation  is  not    yet 
determined.    The  older  a  scar  is  the  more  closely  does  it 
resemble  the  normal  tissue. 

VAlon  by  Orannlatlon. — When  a  wound  cannot  he 
brought  together,  or  when  union  by  first  intention  is 
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prevented,  this  form  will  occur.  Until  union  takes  place 
a  raw  surface  is  necessarily  exposed  to  some  irritation. 
This,  some  think,  keeps  up  a  constant  exudation  of  fluid 
and  leucocytes  from  the  new  vessels,  just  as  the  original 
injury  excited  such  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the 
normal  tissue.  The  leucocytes  imbedded  in  a  little  inter- 
cellular substance  become  vascularised  into  granulation 
tissue.  Others  say  that  after  the  primary  severe  irrita- 
tion has  subsided,  granulation  tissue  is  produced  by 
multiplication  of  the  neighbouring  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.  However  formed,  the  tissue  increases  in 
amount,  either  by  continued  infiltration  with  leucocytes  or 
by  multiplication  of  its  own  cells,  or  by  both  processes, 
until  the  wound  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  surface, 
when  the  granulations  skin  over,  as  described  on  p.  284. 
A  granulating  wound  under  ordinary  dressings  suppurates 
more  or  less  freely,  but  one  treated  antiseptically  and 
protected  from  irritation  by  the  antiseptic  employed, 
discharges  a  serous  fluid.  A  section  through  granulation 
tissue  shows  on  the  surface  a  layer  of  small  round  cells 
with  bi-  or  tri-partite  nuclei,  imbedded  in  a  substance 
which  is  actually  fluid  Superficially — this  layer  is  breaking 
down  into  pus.  Deeper  are  found  fibro-blasts  (p.  276),  and 
deeper  still,  scar-tissue  in  all  stages  of  formation.  The 
thickness  of  the  surface-layer,  and  the  amount  of  pus 
formed,  vary  with  the  irritation  to  which  the  tissue  is 
subjected.  Tn  some  cases  destruction  equals  or  exceeds 
growth  of  granulations.  Here  again,  therefore,  treatment 
should  be  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary 
irritation. 

Beallnff  nnder  a  Scab. — In  this  form  the  exudation  is 
small  in  amount,  and  dries  into  a  scab.  It  is  not  common 
in  man  except  in  superficial  abrasions.  Formation  of 
granulation-  and  scar- tissue  occur  beneath  it,  as  also  does 
the  inward  growth  of  epithelium.  When  **  skinning  over" 
is  complete,  the  scab  drops  off.  The  dry  scab  is  but 
slightly  irritant  in  itself,  and  it  does  not  putrefy.  When 
ulceration  spreads  beneath  a  scab,  some  infectvq^  ^<^^\nk^ 
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is  probably  the  cause.  The  process  of  scab-formation  is 
sometimes  imitated  by  closing  wounds,  often  leading  to 
cavities,  with  collodion ;  or  allowing  blood  or  tincture  of 
benzoin  on  lint  to  dry  and  occlude  the  opening.  Such 
treatment  is,  however,  dangerous;  for  if  septic  or  in- 
fective organisms  have  entered  and  excite  inflammation, 
the  absence  of  drainage  will  be  most  prejudicial. 

Vnloii  of  Two  Chrannlatiiiir  SmfiEMes. — When  two 
surfaces  have  granulated  as  above  described,  they  may  be 
brought  together ;  and  frequently  the  two  surfaces  will 
blend,  thus  saving  the  time  which  would  be  required  for 
filling  up  from  the  bottom.  Free  suppuration  and  im- 
perfect drainage  will  prevent  such  union.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  abscesses  should  heal  when  their  walls  are 
allowed  to  fall  together  by  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE. 

This  is  merely  connective  tissue,  of  which  the  cells  are 
infiltrated  with  fat.  Newly  formed  connective-tissue  cells 
may  certainly  thus  become  infiltrated ;  but  inflammatory 
tissue  as  a  rule  remains  free  from  fat. 

CARTILAGE. 

A  wound  or  breach  in  cartilage  is  generally  repaired  in 
the  first  instance  by  scar-tissue,  which  may  be  replaced 
later  by  hyaline  cartilage  formed  from  the  perichon- 
drium and  by  proliferation  of  neighbouring  cartilage- 
cells,  the  matrix  being  formed,  according  to  Strasser, 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  Often  this  replacement 
by  cartilage  does  not  occur.  In  cases  of  fractured'  rib- 
cartilage  the  fibrous  tissue  may  ossify  into  a  dasp  of 
bone  round  the.  broken  ends. 

BONE. 

The  regenerative  power  of  bone  is  considerable,  and 
dependd  c\ue&y  upow  \)!qa  ^^tiosteum,  to  a  less  extent 
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upon  tlie  marrow.    The  process  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
repair  of  a  simple  fracture. 

Daring  the  first  twenty-four  hours  an  examination 
shows  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  lying  in  a  collection  of 
blood  coagulated  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  tissues, 
but  fluid  round  the  fracture.  The  bone  ends  are  sharp 
and  jagged,  the  periosteum  more  or  less  torn  and  stripped 
off,  the  medulla  more  or  less  deeply  ecchymosed.  The 
injury  to  the  vessels  of  the  part  excites  exudation  of  fluid 
and  of  cells ;  the  latter  infiltrate  the  torn  tissues,  so  that 
in  three  or  four  days  they  are  found  to  have  lost  their 
characteristic  appearance,  being  soft,  pink,  and  gela- 
tinous, as  is  best  seen  in  the  medulla.  In  fact,  they  are 
granulating,  and  the  granulation  tissue  increases  in 
amount  until  the  blood  around  the  fracture  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  embedded  in  a 
mass  of  soft  tissue.  Not  only  do  the  periosteum  and 
medulla  give  rise  to  this,  but  also  other  injured  soft  parts. 
From  the  third  or  fourth  day  certain  large  angular  cells  are 
seen  close  to  the  bone,  which  play  the  part  of  osteoblasts. 
Hore,  as  elsewhere,  the  source  of  the  cells  of  the  granula- 
tion tissue,  after  the  effect  of  the  primary  injury  has 
subsided,  is  disputed;  some  referring  their  origin  to 
leucocytes,  others  to  the  cells  of  the  medulla  and  peri- 
osteum. This  soft  tissue  is  found  in  plenty  about  the 
tenth  day,  when  it  is  diflBcult  to  distinguish  the  perios- 
teum, which  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells  like  other 
parts.  Now,  the  granulation  tissue  becomes  firmer,  and 
at  about  the  fourteenth  day  the  periosteum  can  again  be 
seen  covering  a  spindle-shaped  swelling,  which  extends 
beneath  it  for  some  distance  up  and  down  the  bone.  As 
Billroth  says,  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  stuck  into  this 
spindle-shaped  mass  as  if  it  were  soft  sealing-wax;  there 
is  a  ring  outside  and  a  plug  in  the  medulla.  This  uniting 
tissue  is  called  the  provisional  eaUas.  In  animals  it  is 
generally  converted  into  cartilage,  but  in  man  direct 
ossification  usually  begins  in  the  third  week.  In  man, 
however,  when  tolerable  rest  cannot  be  msio^a^^^^&Vc^ 
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fractured  ribs  and  many  fractures  in  children,  cartilage 
may  be  developed.  On  the  otber  band,  where  the  most 
perfect  rest  is  obtained,  as  in  fissures  of  the  skull,  Httle 
or  no  provisional  callus  is  formed;  it  is  always  in  greater 
quantity  where  the  bone  is  thickly  covered  by  soft  parts, 
and  rarely  forms  a  complete  ring  in  man.  It  is  strongly 
developed  in  any  angle  or  gap. 

Ossification   of  the  provisional  callus   begins  in  the 
angle  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and  extends 
thence  beneath  the  periosteum  and  along  the  surface  of 
the  bone.    The  plug  in  the  medulla  ossifies  a  little  later. 
At  first  the  bone  is  soft  and  open  in  structure,  and  easily 
picked  off  t^ie  shaft.    Its  canals  are  more  or  less  vei-tical 
to  the  surface  of  the  shaft,  and  continuous  with  abnor-^ 
mally  wide  Haversian  spaces  in  the  latter.     Ossification 
begins  round  the  vessels  passing  from  the  callus  to  the 
bone,  the  cells  most  distant  from  each  assuming  the  shape 
of  osteo-blasts,  and  becoming  surrounded  by  or  converted 
into  bone.     Osteoblasts  inside  each  ring  now  lay  down 
laminae  of  bone  until   Haversian   systems  are    formed. 
The  callus  is  now  intimately  united  with  the  original 
bone,  and  holds  the  ends  firmly  together.    The  medullary 
canal  is  blocked  by  bone,  and  osseous  buttresses  fill  up 
any  angle. .   This  complete  ossification  of  the  provisional 
callus  is  finished  in  man  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bone. 

So  far  the  bony  tissue  has  not  been  mentioned.  The 
next  step  is  to  unite  the  two  ends  directly  by  what  is 
termed  permanent  or  definitive  ealliu.  This  is  said  to 
begin  to  form  when  the  provisional  callus  hAs  fixed  the 
ends  of  the  bones  ;  but  preparation  for  this  union  begins 
much  earlier.  The  ends  of  the  bones  are  to  be  softened 
into  a  tissue  which  can  bridge  over  the  gap,  blend  the 
two  fragments  into  one,  and  finally  ossify.  A  rarefying 
ostitis  begins  probably  immediately  after  the  injury,  and 
results  in  a  round-celled  growth,  which  slowly  eats  away 
the  walls  of  and  enlarges  the  Haversian  canals.  Naturally 
this  is  a  much  slower  process  than  similar  infiltration  (A 
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tlie  soft  parts.  So  long  as  the  bones  are  moving  on  eacli 
other,  the  granulations  would  have  little  chance  of  blend- 
ing across  the  gap ;  but  so  soon  as  the  fragments  are  fixed 
this  union  occurs,  and  ossification,  running  on  to  sclero- 
sis, follows.  It  is  probably  not  complete  before  the 
fourth  month. 

The  final  process  in  the  union  of  a  simple  fracture  is 
the  rounding  off  of  all  prominences,  and  the  absorption 
of  all  unnecessary  provisional  callus.  The  completion  of 
this  may  occupy  years ;  but,  ultimately,  in  an  accurately 
set  fracture,  the  medullary  canal  may  be  opened  up  and 
most  of  the  thickening  around  the  shaft  removed.  Grene- 
rally  the  seat  of  fracture  remains  evident,  but  Billroth 
says  that  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  recognised  (10th 
edition,  p.  244).  The  analogy  between  the  repair  of  bone 
and  the  repair  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  as  described 
under  healing  of  wounds,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out; 
ossification  of  the  scar-tissue  is  the  main  difference. 

Union  of  compound  fractures  is  effected  by  the  ossifica- 
tion of  granulation  tissue,  either  directly  or  after  its 
conversion  into  fibrous  tissue.  But  suppuration,  indicat* 
ing  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  new  tissue,  and  often 
necrosis  of  soft  and  hard  tissues,  greatly  delay  the  pro- 
cess. Even  where  compound  fractures  become  simple 
from  the  first  by  union  of  the  wound  they  are  often  much 
longer  in  healing. 

MUSCLE. 

A  wound  in  a  muscle  as  a  rule  gapes  widely  and  heals 
by  granulation.  In  some  parts,  as  the  tongue,  retraction 
is  prevented  and  union  by  first  intention  occurs  readily. 
The  protoplasm  escapes  through  the  opened  sarcolemma, 
and  leucocytes  penetrate  for  some  distance  between  the 
fibres.  Ordinary  scar-tissue  develops  from  the  granula- 
tion tissue  and  unites  the  ends  of  the  muscle.  "New  cells 
are  now  produced  by  the  muscle-cells  on  each  side  of  the 
scar,  and  they  invade  and  may  eventudJly  replace  the 
cicatricial  tissue.    Kraske  says  that  new  m\x&^^-<:jRS*^  ^x^ 
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produced  by  nmltiplication  of  the  nnclei  of  the  old.  Eacl 
nucleus  becomes  surrounded  by  a  spindle-shaped  mass  oi 
protoplasm  and  divides  to  form  muscle-fibres.  In  some 
cases  no.  regeneration  is  evident. 

Regeneration  occurs  more  frequently  to  repair  losses 
from  degeneration,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  acut( 
febrile  diseases,  especially  typhoid.  The  new  cells  an 
believed  to  spring  from  small  elements  lying  between  the 
original  muscle-fibres,  or  by  splitting  of  the  old  cells  froni 
end  to  end. 

Involuntary  muscle-cells  multiply  also  by  division. 

NERVE-CELLS   AND   NERVES. 

Nothing  is  known  of  a  regenerative  process  among 
ganglion-cells,  and  many  think  that  none  occurs  in  adult 
life.  An  ordinary  scar  is  all  that  is  known  to  replace 
destroyed  ganglionic-tissue. 

When  a  nervQ  is  cut  across  union  takes  place  readily 
by  scar-tissue  if  the  ends  are  brought  together ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  function  is  restored  in  the  course  of  time,  even  when 
a  considerable  piece  (in  some  cases  nearly  two  inches)  has 
been  excised. 

After  division  myelin  escapes  up  to  the  nearest  nodes 
of  Eanvier,  and  blood  is  extravasated  between  the  fibres 
and  in  the  sheath.  Then  leucocytes  infiltrate  the  ends 
for  a  short  distance,  rendering  them  bulbous ;  the  soft 
parts  are  similarly  infiltrated,  and  a  mass  of  g^nulation 
tissue  soon  unites  the  ends.  Later  this  develops  into 
ordinary  scar-tissue. 

Beyond  the  degeneration  of  a  few  fibrils,  no  other  imme- 
diate change  occurs  in  the  central  end.  In  the  peripheral 
end  changes  may  be  noted  after  twenty-four  hours; 
they  lead  to  destruction  of  the  nerve.  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  Eanvier  ("  Lemons,"  Ac.,  1878),  as 
quoted  in  Quain's  "Anatomy:"  —  In  warm-blooded 
animals,  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  nuclei  in  the 
primitive  Blieat\i&  ate  found  enlarged,  and  the  sheath  is 
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everywhere  visible ;  then  protoplasm  accumulates  round 
the  nuclei,  at  the  nodes  and  other  points,  replacing  the 
medullary  substance.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  these 
protoplasmic  masses  are  so  large  as  to  interrupt  com- 
pletely the  sheath  of  Schwann  at  many  points.  At  the 
same  time  the  nuclei  are  seen  to  have  multiplied  once  or 
twice.  A  little  later,  and  almost  all  myelin  has  dis- 
appeared, the  axis-cylinders  are  broken  into  short  seg- 
ments which  may  finally  go,  and  nothing  remains  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  but  the  primitive  sheaths, 
full  of  clear  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  nuclei  are 
abnormally  frequent.  Some  drops  of  myelin  persist. 
A  few  fibres  do  not  undergo,  degeneration.  They  are 
thought  to  have  sprung  from  other  undivided  nerves 
lower  down,  and  to  be  taking  a  recurrent  course  in  the 
divided  trunk.  These  fibres  degenerate  in  the  central 
end.  These  changes  are  said  to  begin  in  the  muscle- 
plates  in  motor  nerves ;  but  they  occur  practically  at  the 
same  time  throughout  the  peripheral  ends.  They  are 
generally  complete  in  fourteen  days. 

No  regenerative  changes  occur  for  four  or  &ve  weeks. 
Then  it  is  found  that  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  central 
end  are  dividing  into  two  bundles  (which  again  divide 
several  times)  or  into  several,  and  that  these  small  new 
axis-cylinders  are  finding  their  way  through  the  scar- 
tissue  into  and  between  the  old  primitive  sheaths. 
Growth  of  the  axis-cylinders  always  begins  from  a  node 
next  above  or  close  to  the  section.  A  cross-section  of  the 
peripheral  end  at  about  the  eighth  week  shows  small 
medullated  and  non-medullated  nerves,  among  the  old 
primitive  sheaths,  fall  of  protoplasm.  The  course  of 
these  new  fibres  is  very  irregular,  especially  through  the 
scar,  where  they  may  even  loop  back.  At  first  non- 
medullated,  they  acquire,  later,  sheaths  of  Schwann,  with 
nodes  of  Eanvier,  which  are  at  first  placed  at  short  in- 
tervals, as  in  young  nerves.  In  the  scar,  primitive 
sheaths  even  are  at  first  wanting ;  but  they  ultimately 
form  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
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Some  months  pass  before  faDction  is  restored,  a  shorter 
time  being  required  in  sensory  than  in  motor  nerves,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  during  this  time  the  axis-cylinders 
are  slowly  finding  their  way  along  the  nerve.  The  num- 
ber of  axis-cylinders  produced  in  this  process  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  nerves  destroyed.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  many  atrophy ;  but  their  further 
history  is  not  known. 

Cases  occur  in  which  restoration  of  sensation  takes 
place  within  a  few  days  of  the  division  of  a  nerve.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  "  immediate"  union  of  the  ends  took 
place,  but  this  is  unlikely.  The  explanation  is  probably 
that  communicating  nerves  take  on  the  function  of  the 
divided  one. 

EPITHELIUM. 

Epithelium  is  always  derived  from  pre-existing  epithe- 
lium, by  simple  division  of  the  cells.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  it  always  spreads  in  from  the  edge  of  an 
nicer,  unless  islets  of  the  rete  have  been  left  nndestroyed 
in  the  midst  of  the  granulation  tissue. 

The  epithelium  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membraneS) 
and  probably  also  of  all  glands,  is  being  destroyed  and 
replaced  thoughout  life — sometimes  very  rapidly,  as  in 
catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes. 

Epithelium  is  the  tissue  which  better  than  any  other 
bears  transplanting.  Use  is  made  of  this  in  the  operation 
of  grafting,  in  which  small  bits  of  the  superficial  part  of 
the  rete  are  placed  upon  a  healthily  granulating  surface. 
They  are  nourished  by  the  exudation  at  first,  grow  and 
adhere,  forming  centres,  whence  epithelium  spreads  over 
the  surface.  The  cells  of  the  root-sheath  of  hairs  answer 
the  purpose  well.  Granulation  tissue  may  be  skinned 
over  in  this  way ;  but  unless  it  forms  scar-tissue,  the 
cicatrix  breaks  down  readily.  Ordinarily,  contraction 
precedes  the  skinning  over. 

Eegeneiation  of  nails  and  hair  is  frequent. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
SEPTIOiEMIA  AND  PYEMIA. 

The  diseases  known  as  SepiicaBmia  and  Pysemia  result 
from  the  absorption  and  dissemination  of  substances  de- 
rived usually  from  the  septic  discharge  of  some  wound 
or  acute  inflammation.  The  two  diseases  are  frequently 
associated. 

By  "  Septicasmia"  is  now  generally  understood  those 
forms  of  septic  disease  which  are  unaccompanied  by  the 
development  of  secondary  inflammations.  "  Pyemia."  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  means  disease  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  pus  into  the  blood,  but  includes  cases  of  septic  disease 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  secondary  or  metastatic 
suppurations.  These  two  maladies  are  the  chief  elements 
in  the  excessive  mortality  in  large  general  hospitals,  and 
nothing  is  more  clearly  established  than  that  overcrowd- 
ing of  patients  with  septic  wounds  is  indirectly  their  chief 
cause.  By  this  process  the  diseases  may  speedily  be 
generated  anywhere.  In  almost  all  cases  of  both  diseases 
there  exists  a  wound  to  which  unpurifled  air  has  gained 
access,  or  which  may  have  been  inoculated  directly  from 
a  similar  case. 

The  pathology  of  these  diseases  has  been  worked  at  by 
many  observers,  but  the  results  obtained  were  too  un- 
certain and  too  often  contradictory  to  be  of  much  value 
until  the  appearance  of  E.  Koch's  small  book  on  Trau- 
matic Infective  Diseases  (translated  by  Oheyne,  New 
Sydenham  Society)  in  1878.  In  this  work  Koch  made 
known  methods  of  research  which  were  vastly  more  cer- 
tain than  any  which  preceded  them,  and  which  have  since 
been  improved  upon.  His  account  of  the  results  which 
were  attained  by  these  methods,  and  the  admirable  Re- 
port on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Pysemia,  B^^^^s^s&xccsa.^ 
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and  Parolent  Infection,  presented  to  the  Pat! 
Society  in  1879  by  a  special  Committee,*  will  I 
utilised  in  the  present  chapter. 

SEPnCfiMIA. 

Koch  injected  five  minims  of  blood  or  meat-infc 
an  early  stage  of  putrefaction,  under  the  skin  of  i 
mouse ;  the  animal  at  once  became  restless  anc 
eating ;  its  movements  soon  became  weak  and  oi 
respiration  irregular  and  slow,  and  death  occi 
4 — 8  hours,  or  even  earlier,  the  time  of  its  oc< 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  dose.  No  pat! 
change  was  found  in  the  body,  and  blood  inocn 
healthy  animals  produced  no  effect.  The  disease 
infective.  We  have  here  a  disease  due  to  the  ab 
into  the  blood  of  putrid  material,  not  characte: 
secondary  inflammation ;  it  is  therefore  a  septicsB] 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  chemical  p< 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  blood,  and  is  con 
to  the  result  of  the  injection  of  a  poisonous  ( 
This  would  exercise  its  specific  action  upon  the  or 
and  would,  of  course,  not  multiply  in  the  bo 
original  dose  being  diluted  by  the  blood-mass,  a  f  c 
of  the  latter  injected  into  a  healthy  animal  would 
effect.  This  form  of  septicsBmia  is  called  Septic 
catloii.  From  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
son  gives  the  following  as  its  symptoms : — Eestl 
muscular  twitching,  and  increasing  weakness 
animal  falls ;  vomiting  and  profuse  diarrhoea,  th 
being  at  first  loose,  whitish  grey,  but  later  bloo 
temperature  rises  some  degrees  at  first,  often  fallii 
normal  before  death ;  respiration  and  heart-actioE 
ally  fail,  and  death  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
The  corresponding  post-mortem  appearances  are  : 
dark,  feebly  clotted;  petechisd  beneath  peri-  aii< 


•  Ttms,  Path,  Soc.  Lond.,  1879. 
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cardinm  and  pleura ;  intense  staining  of  the  endocardium 
and  lining  membranes  of  the  great  vessels,  and  often  a 
little  blood-tinged  serum  in  the  serous  cavities,  both  soon 
after  death,  indicating  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  even 
during  life;  intense  congestion  and  ecchymosis  with 
shedding  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  spleen  swollen,  soft,  and  pulpy ; 
liver  often  swollen  and  congested. 

As  would  be  expected,  when  less  poison  is  introduced, 
the  resulting  symptoms  are  less  marked,  and  are  quite 
absent  when  one,  or  at  most  two,  drops  of  putrid  blood 
have  been  injected.  After  the  use  of  such  small  quantities 
of  blo6d  mice  often  remained  permanently  well.  But  about 
a  third  of  them  sickened  after  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
symptoms  being  characteristic  and  constant,  and  not  pre- 
ceded  by  the  above  toxic  effects.  They  were  as  follows : — 
Dulness  of  the  eye  with  increased  conjunctival  secretion, 
finally  glueing  the  lids  together ;  the  animal  moved  little 
and  languidly,  and  generally  sat  still  in  peculiar  attitude ; 
it  ceased  to  eat,  its  respirations  became  slower,  weakness 
steadily  increased,  and  death  came  on  almost  imper- 
ceptibly forty  to  sixty  hours  after  inoculation.  Post- 
mortem there  were  found :— sUght  oedema,  which  is  often 
absent,  at  the  site  of  injection  or  inoculation,  and  con- 
siderable swelling  of  the  spleen,  other  organs  appearing 
normal. 

It  is  sufficient  in  order  to  cause  death  in  about  fifty 
hours,  and  with  similar  symptoms,  to  touch  with  a  knife 
at  the  point  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  inoculation  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  mouse  dead  of  the  disease,  and 
with  this  knife  to  scratch  the  ear  of  a  healthy  animal. 

Here  again  we  have  a  disea^fe  which  must,  according  to 
our  definition,  be  called  Septicaemia.  But  it  differs  irom 
that  form  first  described,  in  being  intensely  mfective. 
Only  a  minute  quantity  of  poison  is  introduced — quite 
insufficient  to  produce  toxic  effects — and  it  multiplies 
enormously  in  the  blood.  Some  twenty-four  hours  of 
incubation  pass  whilst  its  development  reoi^k*^^  ^  ^^^sXa^ct^ 
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stage,  with  its  further  increase  the  symptoms  become  more 
severe.    This  form  is  known  as  Septio  Znfeetloii. 

The  blood  of  animals  which  died  after  injection  of 
1-10  V{  of  putrid  blood,  generally  contained  varying 
numbers  of  cocci,  bacteria  and  bacilli ;  bnt  after  inocu' 
lation  it  contained  only  small  bacillL  These  were  present 
in  large  numbers,  most  white  corpuscles  containing  one 
or  many  of  them.  Koch  thinks  they  grow  into  the 
vessels  about  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  become 
generalised  in  this  way ;  he  has  never  seen  them  in 
lymphatics.  They  occur  in  all  parts,  and  are  not  more 
numerous  in  the  swollen  spleen  than  elsewhere. 

Koch  failed  to  infect  either  rabbits  or  field-mice  with 
this  disease.  The  latter  result  seems  very  curious ;  but 
Koch  points  out  that  there  are  obvious  differences  between 
the  blood  of  the  two  animals,  so  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
differences  may  exist  which  render  the  blood  of  the  one 
suitable,  that  of  the  other  unsuitable,  for  the  development 
of  these  particular  fungi. 

Under  the  heading  Septicaemia,  we  have  therefore  two 
diseases— septic  intoscicattoiif  non-infective,  due  to  the 
absorption  of  a  chemical  poison  manufactured  in  soine 
putrefactive  process  external  to  the  body ;  and  •«ptf0 
Inflection,  due  to  the  entry  of  specific  fungi  into  the 
blood,  and  to  their  mtiltiplication  there.  The  organisntf 
probably  act  by  producing  poisonous  substances  in  their 
growth,  but  these  products  are  not  irritant,  and  theiefote 
no  secondary  inflammations  arise.  The  fungi  whifih 
characterise  the  septicaamia  of  one  animal  differ  £rom 
those  which  occur  in  that  of  another — e.g,  bacilli  in  miodi  1 
oval  cocci  in  rabbits.  Every  putrid  fluid  probably  does  not 
contain  the  organisms  o^'  each  of  these  diseases.  The 
production  of  septic  infection  from  putrid  fluids  is  there- 
fore uncertain.  Thus  Koch  notes  that  on  two  separate 
occasions  he  succeeded  with  putrid  meat  infusion  in  pro- 
ducing  in  rabbits  the  same  disease,  characterised  by  the 
same  cocci. 

In  Man  the  occurrence  of  analogous  f  oroui  is  a  priori 
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likely,  and  cases  might  be  quoted  in  which  the  existence 
of  pure  septic  intoxication  or  septic  infection  was  very 
probable ;  but  the  subject  has  not  been  at  all  fully  worked 
out.  Clinically,  it  is  often  impossible  to  diagnose  between 
them,  and  the  post-mortem  signs  are  very  similar.  The 
symptoms  of  septicsemia  in  man  are  fever,  often  beginning 
with  a  rigor,  which  may  be  repeated,  especially  in  the  infec- 
tive form ;  all  the  symptoms  of  fever,  including  delirium, 
sometimes  violent,  passing  on  to  stupor  or  even  coma.  There 
are  great  loss  of  strength,  rapid  emaciation,  dry  tongue, 
and  rapid,  feeble  pulse — the  "typhoid"  state  appears  early. 
Vomiting  is  common,  diarrhoea  much  less  so ;  but  cases 
do  occur  in  which  the  symptoms  and  pathological  changes 
of  gastro-enteritis  are  well  marked.  A  jatindiced  tint  of 
skin  is  not  uncommon,  and  petechial  spots  may  occur. 
Albuminuria  is  irequent.  In  the  infective  form  death 
occurs  quietly  in  a  semi-comatose  state,  and  after  a  longer 
period  than  the  non-infective,  the  characteristic  ending 
of  which  is  speedy  collapse — the  patient  dying  with  some 
dyspnoea,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  rapid  cardiac  failure. 

The  red  corpuscles  in  blood  drawn  during  life  run  into 
clumps  instead  of  rouleaux;  and  Hiiter  states,  as  the 
result  of  observations  on  the  palpebra-tertia  of  infected 
animals  and  on  the  lip  of  man,  that  in  septicaemia  there 
id  wide-spread  capillary  stasis,  perhaps,  half  the  capil- 
laries in  a  district  being  full  of  resting  blood  in  severe 
cases.  Frequently,  too,  small  clumps  of  red  corpuscles 
pass  across  the  field  or  stick  in  some  vessel. 

The  post-mortem  signs  are : — Feeble  rigor  mortis  and 
early  decomposition ;  the  blood  may  be  dark  and  fluid, 
but  is  more  often  clotted  as  usual ;  there  is  deep  staining 
soon  after  death  of  the  endocardium  and  lining  membrane 
of  the  great  vessels,  and  any  serous  fluid  in  the  pleurae  or 
pericardium  will  be  blood-tinged — ^this  is  owing  to  rapid 
disintegration  of  red  corpuscles,  which  begins  even  during 
life ;  petechisB  occur  beneath  serous  membranes,  chiefly 
on  the  back  of  the  heart  and  under  the  pleura ;  hypo- 
static congestion  of  the  lungs  and  con^stioiL  ^1  'Ccl^ 
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abdominal  viscera  would  be  expected  nnder  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  spleen  is  markedly  swollen  and  often  pnlpy; 
and,  lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
may  be  congesticd,  or  much  more  rarely  inflamed. 

Organisms,  especially  cocci,  have  often  been  found  in 
various  parts  and  organs  in  septicaemia ;  they  have  also 
-  often  been  missed.    Even  when  found,  no  characteristic 
form  has  been  shown  to  be  present. 

Marcus  Beck  calculates  from  the  results  of  experiments 
on  dogs,  that  1-2  oz.  of  putrid  serum  or  pus  would  be 
required  to  kill  an  adult  man  by  septic  intoxication.  This 
form  can,  therefore,  occur  only  where  large  cavities  exist 
and  are  imperfectly  dramed — e,g,,  in  bad  compound  frac- 
tures, wounds  of  joints,  or  pleursB,  abdominal  sections, 
the  uterus  post-partum,  &c.  Such  cavities  cannot  always 
be  drained ;  hence  the  necessity  for  also  preventing  putre- 
faction. Baw  surfaces  and  serous  membranes  are  well 
known  to  be  excellent  absorbing  surfaces.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  poison  may  be  taken  up  by  them  in  a  short  tima 
Granulating  surfaces  on  the  other  hand  have  been  shown 
by  Billroth  not  to  absorb  the  putrid  poison.  Hence  septio 
Intoxication  will  be  most  likely  to  occur  hef(yre  granulation 
begins.  It  may  occur  later  if  the  granulation-tissue  is 
destroyed  in  any  way. 

Beptle  Infection  may  occur  from  the  smallest  wound, 
and  there  may  be  distinct  evidence  of  inoculation  of  a 
poison.  The  presence  of  only  a  small  wound  of  evidence 
of  inoculation  of  a  septic  poison,  and  the  discovery  of 
organisms  in  the  blood  during  life  would  show  that  a  case 
of  septic  disease  was  infective. 

Fever  from  three  causes,  apparently,  may  follow  on  an 
injury.  If  this  is  subcutaneous  or  preserved  from  decom- 
position the  fever  is  called  aseptic  traumatic  fcTer.  This 
is  said  to  be  due  to  absorption  of  the  exudation  which  results 
from  the  injury,  and  which  contains  a  quantity  of  ^^rin- 
ferment.  This  body  has  been  shown  by  Kohler  to  be  pyro- 
gcnous.  It  is  usual  for  the  temperature  to  rise  to  I0(y°  F. 
or  so  after  simple  fractures  and  severe  contusions.   Next, 
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inflammation  may  occur  at  the  seat  of  injury  from 
tension  and  like  causes,  without  any  decomposition  or 
infection  of  the  wound;  quantities  of  exudation  are 
absorbed,  and  fever  in  proportion  excited.  This  is  simple 
Inllaininatory  feTer.  Lastly,  the  discharges  from  a 
wound  may  putrefy,  and  the  chemical  products  of  putre- 
faction are  absorbed,  giving  rise  to  what  has  ordinarily 
been  called  trcmmatic  or  sv/rgical  fever.  It  is  best  spoken  of 
as  septlo  tramnatle  feTer.  It  sets  in  with  commencing 
putrefaction  on  the  second  day,  reaches  its  maximum 
on  the  third  or  fourth,  and  then  falls  cls  the  wound 
granulates.  It  varies  much  in  severity,  the  temperature 
being  commonly  102°-104°  F. ;  and  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  septic  intoxication,  the  amount  of  poison 
absorbed  constituting,  apparently,  the  only  difference. 
Its  occurrence  does  not  prevent  the  causes  of  aseptic  fever 
also  from  acting. 
With  regard  to  the  cause  of  septic  intoxication — many  of 
•  the  products  of  putrefaction  are  pyrogenous.  Bergmann 
succeeded  in  crystallizing  in  fine  needles  from  putrid 
fluids  an  alkaloidal  body  which  he  calls  sepsica,  which 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  exciting  fever. 

PTJBMIA. 

Pyaemia  diflers  from  septicssmia  in  this  respect,  that 
in  it  the  absorption  and  dissemination  of  the  poison  gives 
rise  not  only  to  a  general  disease,  but  also  causes  the 
formation  of  secondary  foci  of  inflammation — so-called 
metastatlo  abscesses.  These  are  the  distinctive  patho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  disease.  Its  clinical  symptoms 
are  well  marked,  the  very  irregular  temperature  being 
most  important  ,*  but  it  is  confessedly  complicated  with 
more  or  less  septic  poisoning. 

Like  septic  infection,  the  disease  is  essentially  a  hospital- 
disease,  and  their  poisons  are  probably  similar ;  some  in- 
deed believe  them  to  be  the  same.  The  source  of  infection 
is  ahnost  always  some  wound  or  inflammation,  generally 
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snppnrating,  the  discharges  not  being  aseptic.  Bnt  there 
may  be  no  wound,  as  is  seen  in  acnte  infective  periostitis^ 
infective  endocarditis,  and  rare  cases  of  '*  spontaneons" 
pyaemia  in  which  no  primary  lesion  can  be  found.  In 
these  cases  the  poison  has  probably  entered  through  some 
healthy  mncons  membrane.  As  in  septicaemia,  it  gains 
access  to,  and  is  distributed  by,  the  blood. 

Besides  the  secondary  abscesses,  the  following  signs 
may  be  found  post-mortem.  As  in  all  septic  disease,  rigor 
mortis  is  feeble  and  decomposition  early.  Ema<dation  is 
generally  marked,  and  the  skin  yellow  or  jaundiced. 
Petechiae  may  be  present.  The  wound,  if  there  is  one,  is 
sloughy,  perhaps  surrounded  by  difPase  inflammation, 
and  offensive ;  any  bone  which  has  been  divided  shows 
the  appearances  of  septic  osteomyelitis.  The  thrombi  in 
the  veins  leading  from  the  focus  of  infection  are  exten- 
sive, and  undergoing  infective  puriform  softening  $  the 
end  of  one  or  more  thrombi  perhaps  projects  into  a  large 
vein  in  which  circulation  was  going  on.  The  blood  is 
generally  normal  to  the  naked  eye,  but  microscopically 
contains  excess  of  leucocytes.  Hypostatic  congestion  d 
the  lungs  is  generally  present,  the  spleen  large  and  pulpy, 
and  the  liver  and  kidneys  show  "  granular  degeneration." 

The  secondary  abscesses  are  of  two  kinds  —  those 
which  follow  upon  infarction,  and  those  in  which  there  is 
no  evidence  of  such  an  antecedent  change.  In  either 
case,  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  implies  the  presence 
of  a  strong  irritant  acting  for  some  time,  and  it  has  been 
already  pointed  out  (p.  291)  that  most  irritants  of  this 
kind  are  fungi.  It  is  probable  that  several  fdngi  are 
capable  of  exciting  suppuration,  and  they  would  there- 
fore, if  generalised  by  the  blood-stream,  produce  the 
abscesses  of  pyaemia.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that 
for  example  the  organism  which  produces  acute  necrosis 
may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  pyaemia  from 
wounds. 

However  this  may  be,  in  the  first  kind  of  abscess,  in- 
farction is  induced  by  the  lodgment  in  a  terminal  artery 
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of  a  portion  of  infective  clot.  The  mode  of  formation  and 
characters  of  the  infarct  and  abscess  has  been  described  on 
pp.  214  and  243.  The  preparation  for  embolism  has  been 
noted  above  in  the  account  of  the  veins  leading  from  the 
focus  of  infection.  These  embolic  abscesses  are  by  far 
most  frequent  in  the  lungs,  next  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, and  brain.  They  may  occur  in  any  vascular  part. 
They  lie  generally  upon  the  surface  of  organs,  with  their 
bases  immediately  beneath  the  capsule.  They  vary  in 
eize  between  that  of  a  chestnut  and  that  of  a  split  pea, 
are  usually  multiple,  and  may  be  very  numerous.  They 
are  surrounded  by  the  usual  hypersemic  ring.  Often 
more  than  one  organ  is  affected,  and  these  abscesses  may 
occur  with  others  of  the  next  kind.  Sometimes  the  lungs 
are  not  affected,  when  other  organs  lying  beyond  them 
on  the  blood-path  are. 

The  second  kind  of  abscesses  are  diffuse  suppurations 
in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue, 
in  the  joints  and  serous  membranes.  They  are  all  tole- 
rably common,  and  may  occur  alone  or  combined  with 
the  first  variety.  In  these  cases  the  irritant  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  spot  by  the  blood  and  settle  there,  probably 
because  the  nidus  is  suitable,  or  perhaps  some  capillary 
embolisms  are  the  cause. 

Pyaemia  has  never  been  produced  in  animals  by  the 
injection  of  blood  or  pus  of  pysemic  patients.  Cocci 
and  zooglcea  masses  are  found  in  abundance  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  focus  of  infection,  the  intensity  of  the 
process  varying  with  their  number,  according  to  Birch- 
Hirschfeld.  They  have  been  traced  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  been  seen  piercing  the  wall  of  a  vein. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  nearest  lymph-glands,  in  all 
metastatic  abscesses,  and  in  many  organs.  They  lie  in 
capillaries  or  small  arteries  primarily,  but  soon  pass  out 
into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Koch  injected  10  V\  of  putrid  fluid,  in  which  a  portion  of 
skin  had  macerated,  into  a  rabbit.  No  symptoms  followed 
for  two  days;  then  the  animal  ate  less,  became  weakoc^^'OL^S^ 
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died  105  hours  after  the  injection.  A  purolent  infiltra- 
tion occapying  the  abdominal  wall  far  around  the  point 
of  injection  was  f onnd ;  the  inflammation  had  extended 
to  the  peritoneum,  and  there  was  general  fibrinons  peri- 
tonitis. The  spleen  was  mnch  enlarged,  the  liv^er  had  a 
greyish  mottled  appearance,  and  showed  on  section  grey, 
wedge-shaped  patches.  In  the  lungs  were  some  dark-red 
patches  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  airless.  Animals 
inoculated  with  the  blood  of  this  one  died  of  precisely  the 
same  disease.  The  smaller  the  dose  the  longer  the  time 
before  death.  This  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  infective  particles  in  the  blood  must  reach  a 
certain  number  in  proportion  to  the  body- weight  before 
they  can  cause  death.  Micrococci  were  found  everywhere, 
especially  in  obviously  altered  parts.  They  adhered  to 
the  interior  of  vessels,  often  plugging  them.  !Bed  cor- 
puscles adhered  to  the  coccus  colonies  which  seem  able  to 
induce  coagulation;  small  thrombi  are  thus  formed, 
which  may  be  swept  away  as  emboli,  and  would  prove 
infective.  Perhaps  something  of  this  kind  may  account 
for  the  second  kind  of  abscess.  The  resemblance  of 
the  whole  disease  to  pyaemia  is  very  marked.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  that  pysemia  in  man  is  always 
infective. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 

By  Stanley  Boyd,  m.b.,  p.r.c.s. 

Parallel  between  Fermentation  and  XnfeotiTe  lUf* 
ease. — It  has  long  been  thought  that  the  group  of  acute 
specific  diseases  must  have  a  ver7  special  cause.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  this  group  are: — That  they  occur  epidemi- 
cally; that  they  are  obviously  contagious  and  infectious; 
that  each  member  is  absolutely  distinct  from  its  fellows, 
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and  runs  a  very  typical  course ;  and  that  the  poison  which 
gives  rise  to  each  of  them  multiplies  in  a  marvel- 
lous manner — 'a  single  case  of  one  of  these  introduced 
into  a  community  may  cause  the  death  even  of  millions. 
Nothing  could  be  discovered  by  the  senses  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  these  diseases ;  yet  they  were  obviously 
produced  by  something  which  multiplied  in  the  sick, 
which  clung  about  his  clothing,  &c.,  perhaps  for  long 
periods,  and  which  could  be  carried  through  the  air  for 
considerable  distances.  This  "something"  is  called  the 
'*  eontagrion"  of  the  disease ;  and  for  many  years  science 
has  been  endeavouring  to  discover  its  nature.  It  early 
became  obvious  that  no  gas  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  for  diffusion  would  soon  put  an  end  to  its 
power  for  mischief ;  a  fluid  was  not  to  be  thought  of^  so 
contagion  was  necessarily  regarded  as  a  solid  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division — particulate.  It  has  been  shown 
to  be  insoluble  in  fluids  in  which  it  can  live  by  subsidence 
(vaccine,  Chauveau),  and  by  filtration,  the  poison  not 
passing  through  the  filter.  These  facts,  taken  with  its 
power  of  multiplication,  seemed  to  show  that  the  con- 
tagium  was  some  living  organism ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
eontagrliun  Tivum  or  grerm-theory  of  disease.  So  early 
as  1840,  Henle  expressed  the  belief  that  living  organisms, 
probably  of  a  vegetable  nature,  were  the  causes  of  the 
acute  specifics.  Two  years  earlier  Bassi  and  Audouin 
had  discovered  the  fungous  nature  of  the  muscardine 
disease  in  silkwoi^s;  and  in  1836,  Schwann  and  Cag- 
niard  de  Latour  had  independently  discovered  that  yeast, 
the  apparent  cause  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  consisted  of 
cells,  multiplying  by  budding,  and  apparently  of  vege- 
table nature.  They  surmised  that  the  decomposition  of 
the  sugar  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  was  connected 
with  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

Long  before  this  it  had  been  noticed  that  a  close  parallel 
might  be  drawn  between  an  infective  disease  and  a  fer- 
mentation.   It  may  be  presented  thus : — 
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Infection Addition  of  ferment. 

T      1    j.«  i  Period  during  which  notbinff 

I°«''^»*>°'' \     is  noticed. 

Fever,       outbreak,      and  { Eise    of    temperature,    and 

course  of  disease  .     .    .  (      active  fermentation. 
Decline  of  disease     .    .    .    Gradual  cessation. 

Period  of  protection  from  (  Addition   of   more   ferment 
same  disease     .    .    .    .  (     has  no  effect. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that,  except  in  cases  in  which 
yeast  was  added  to  the  saccharine  liquid,  the  source  of 
the  ferment  in  cases  of  alcoholic  fermentation  was  as 
mysterious  as  was  the  source  of  the  poison  which  gave 
rise  to  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough. 

Ztlolonr  of  Fennentatioii. — ^The  above  parallel  was 
generally  recognised ;  and  the  cause  of  fermentation  being 
much  more  open  to  experiment  than  the  cause  of  infectious 
disease,  was  taken  up  by  many  workers.  Many  kinds^of 
fermentation  were  speedily  recognised — lactic,  butyric, 
viscous,  &c, ;  and  the  close  relation  of  putrefaction  to  these 
processes  was  soon  acknowledged.  In  each  one  of  these 
organisms  were  found,  and  their  relation  to  the  processes 
has  been  the  moot  point  between  the  upholders  of  the 
vital  or  germ  theory  of  fermentation,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  physical  theory.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  has 
been  need  as  the  type  of  all. 

Tbe  Germ  Theory,  started  by  Astier,  Schwann,  and 
Cagniard  de  Latour,  and  perfected  by  Pasteur,  is  adopted 
by  the  great  majority  of  scientific  men  ^t  the  present  day. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Saccharomyces  cerevisia 
(yeast  plant)  is  the  cause  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Its  food  is  sugar,  together  with  nitrogen  and  some  in- 
organic materials,  which  must  also  be  provided ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  life-action  are  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  glycerine, 
and  succinic  acid.  It  is  supposed  that  the  food-stuffs  pass 
into  the  cells,  which  take  what  they  require  for  their  own 
growth  and  repair,  and  throw  back  into  the  fluid  the 
products  of  their  action.  Thus  a  yeast- cell  forms  the 
above-mentioned  substances  just  as  a  hepatic  cell  forms 
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tlie  constituents  of  bile.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  classing  the  fermentations  as  distinct  from  the 
chemical  changes  effected  by  cells  in  general.  The  division 
was  made  before  their  nature  was  understood,  when  the 
insignificance  of  the  cause  and  the  greatness  of  the  re- 
sult were  the  striking  features,  and  when  the  causal 
relationship  between  the  growth  of  living  organisms 
(or  the  presence  of  a  substance  derived  from  them — 
unformed  ferment)  and  the  chemical  changes  had  not 
been  proved. 

Tbe  Pbysieal  Tbeorj-,  started  by  Willis  in  1659,  and 
perfected  by  Liebig,  affirms  that  fermentation  is  a 
**  molecular  motion"  transmitted  to  unstable  organic 
compounds  (fermentable  substance)  by  albuminoid 
particles  (ferment)  which  are  themselves  the  seat  of 
•*  motor  decay"  (i.e.,  are  undergoing  decomposition).  The 
molecular  motion  of  these  particles  may  initiate  in  a  large 
amount  of  a  more  stable  substance  changes  similar  to 
those  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  seat.  Any  portion 
of  the  substance  to  which  this  molecular  motion  has  been 
communicated  is  capable  of  transmitting  it  to  other 
suitable  material,  and  thus  the  ferment  seems  to  multiply. 
The  ferment  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  particles 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  these  again  to  par- 
ticles next  beyond,  more  slowly  but  in  the  same  way  as  a 
spark  causes  the  decomposition  of  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
Bastian  says  that  there  is  no  proof  of  multiplication 
other  than  occurs  in  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  sodium  when  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt  is  thrown 
in.  Gerhardt  thus  illustrates  Liebig*s  views  : — E  very- 
substance  which  decomposes  or  enters  into  combination 
is  in  a  state  of  movement  (molecular).  Various  forms  of 
mechanical  agitation  provoke  this  movement  (e.g,,  de- 
composition of  chlorous  acid,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  fulmi- 
nating silver) ;  therefore  chemical  decomposition,  in  which 
the  agitation  is  more  complete,  shouJd  produce  such  effects 
more  strongly.  It  is  known  that  platinum  remains  stable 
in  nitric  acid,  but  if  silver  also  (which  dissolves  in  nitr\.<^ 
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acid)  is  present  the  platinnm  is  dissolved ;  again,  pnre  copper 
is  not  dissolved  by  snlphnric  acid  nnless  zinc  is  present 
A  solution  of  dextrine  is  not  acted  on  by  yeast  alone,  but 
when  sugar  is  added  to  the  fluid  a  great  part  of  the  dex- 
trine  shares  the  fate  of  the  sugar,  the  motion  of  the 
atoms  of  sugar  having  been  transmitted  to  those  of  the 
dextrine.  By  analogy  Liebig  supposes  that  sngar  does 
not  change  when  quite  alone,  but  decomposes — i.e,,  fe^ 
ments,  when  in  contact  with  a  nitrogenous  body  (ferment) 
undergoing  change.  This  view  originated  long  before 
the  constant  presence  of  specific  forms  of  organisms  in  . 
every  fermenting  substance  was  demonstrated.  Before 
Liebig  died,  however,  Pasteur  had  gone  a  great  way 
towards  this;  and  in  his  last  paper*  on  the  subject 
Liebig — though  still  fighting  against  the  germ  theory- 
states  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  molecular  motion 
theory  which  he  advocated ;  the  decomposition  would  still 
be  due  to  molecular  motion  transmitted  to  the  fermenting 
substance  by  living  protoplasm  instead  of  decaying  albu- 
minoid material.  As  nothing  is  known  of  the  force  by 
which  living  cells  effect  chemical  changes,  it  is  impossible 
to  confirm  or  to  deny  this  statement. — (Quoted  from 
"  Beginnings  of  Life,"  Bastian.) 

It  is  very  difficult  absolutely  to  disprove  the  physical 
theory.  Its  supporters  admit  the  frequent  presence  d 
organisms  in  fermenting  fluids,  but  regard  them  as  acci* 
dents,  or  as  spontaneously  generated  (Bastian),  for  the 
same  decompositions  can  be  effected  in  their  absence. 
Thus  dilute  alcohol,  run  over  wood-shavings  or  charcoal 
80  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  air  is  converted  into 
vinegar.  But  this  is  no  evidence  against  the  ability  of 
the  Mycoderma  aceti  also  to  effect  the  oxidation  as  a 
vital  act ;  and  indeed  distinct  differences  exist  between  the 
two  processes  (Schiitzenberger,  page  237). 

The  difference  in  form  and  mode  of  growth  of  the 
organisms  characteristic  of  the  different  fermentations  is 


♦  Ann.  d,  Chemie  u.  Phann.,  vol.  cliii.  p.  1, 1870. 
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accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  conditions  in  each 
favour  the  growth  of  a.  certain  organism,  or  the  origin 
de  novo  of  a  certain  fungus  (Bastian).  The  organisms 
formed  in  any  fluid  may  be  cultivated  again  and  again  in 
artificial  fluids  and  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled 
water;  the  reaction  characteristic  of  the  fermentation 
whence  it  was  taken  will  still  occur  if  the  organism  be 
now  inoculated  upon  a  suitable  fluid.  It  would  seem 
then,  upon  the  physical  theory,  that  the  **  particles  in  a 
state  of  motor  decay"  adhere  very  closely  to  the  organism 
which  is  constantly  present,  and  are  able  to  impart  their 
molecular  motion  to  such  substances  only  as  this  organism 
will  grow.  in.  For  if  the  organism  dies  no  fermentation 
occurs. 

The  particles  in  a  state  of  motor  decay  have  never  been 
demonstrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  organisms  were  also  present.  So-called  "antiseptics," 
which  are  selected  on  account  of  their  ability  to  destroy  the 
lower  organisms,  invariably  check  the  molecular  motions 
of  the  physical  ferments ;  so  also  does  heat  sufficient  to 
destroy  organisms.  In  fact,  the  properties  of  the  phy- 
sical ferments  are  those  of  organisms. 

Finally,  it  has  been  shown  of  several  fermentations  that 
the  thinnest  membrane,  the  shortest  column  of  fluid,  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  these  supposed 
vibrations ;  that  direct  contact  with  the  ferment  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  sonorous  vibrations  have  no  influence  upon 
fermentable  substancea  (Dumas).  If  a  solution  of  sugar 
in  a  test-tube  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  plug  of 
cotton-wool  and  yeast  is  introduced  into  the  upper,  this 
only  ferments,  though  fluid  continuity  in  uninterrupted.* 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  although  the  physical 
theory  may  be  theorjetically  possible,  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  the  vital  theory  is  practically  true  ;  and  that  all 
the  'processes  generally  known  as  fermentations  and  putre" 
faction  a/re  due  to  the  action  of  vegetable  organisms. 


*  Hoffmann,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.,  czv.  p.  228 , 
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How  do  these  erranUms  aett  The  four  followiiig 
views  are  held  :— 

(1 )  Like  all  living  cells  they  reqnire  certain  maierialB 
for  the  repair  of  their  substance  and  for  growth.  They  take 
into  their  substance  the  organic  and  inorganic  compoundi 
which  are  necessarily  present  in  any  liquid  in  which  they 
will  grow,  and  they  throw  back  into  the  fluid  the  prudaeto 
of  their  action  upon  these  compounds. 

(2.)  Pasteur  has  stated  tliat  fermentation  in  general  is 
a  consequence  of  the  'life  of  ferments  without  oxygeO' 
They  require  oxygen  so  much,  that  they  take  it  from  the 
organic  substances,  and  thus  split  them  up.  But,  holding 
this  view,  it  is  not  clear  how  Pasteur  can  at  the  same  time 
say  that  oxygen  is  harmful  to  the  butyric  ferment. 

(3.)  Certain,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  produce  wnformd 
ferments — so  called  in  opposition  to  the  cells  themselvei, 
which  are  the  "  formed'*  or  **  organised"  ferments.    The 
chief  characteristics  of  these  bodies  are : — that  they  seem 
to  act  by  mere  contact  ("  catalyticaUy"),  not  taking  any 
part  in  the  decompositions  to  which  they  give  rise ;  that 
they  act  in  extremely  small  quantity ;  do  not  multiply,  but, 
nevertheless,  transform  many  times  their  weight  of  the 
fermentable  substance  ;  that  they  are  soluble,  and  are 
always  derived  from  living  cells;   that,  like  cells,  th^ 
act  best  at  a  certain  temperature,  their  action  being 
arrested  at  a  low  or  high  temperature.     They  have  not 
been  isolated  in  sufficient  quantity  for  accurate  analysis. 
Ptyalin,  pepsin,  trypsin  are  well-known  examples  from 
the  human  body ;  emulsin  (bitter  almond)  and  diastase 
(barley)  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.    It  is  certain  that 
some  bacteria  (e.g.,,  putrefactive)  form  amylolytic  and 
peptic  ferments,  which  can  be  separated  from,  and  ivill 
act  in  the  absence  of,  the  organisms.     Musculus  has 
separated  from  Micrococcus  urese  a  body  capable  of  chang- 
ing urea  into  ammonic  carbonate.    Yeast,  by  an  unformed 
ferment,  transforms  cane-sugar  into  glucose  and  Isevolose, 
before  converting  it  into  alcohol,  &c. ;   but  this  latter 
change  has  never  been  effected  in  the  absence  of  living 
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cells.  Whether  acting  upon  hydrocarbons  or  albuminoids, 
it  is  believed  that  these  ferments  generally  cause  simple 
taking  up  of  water  and  splitting  of  the  compound.  It 
h&a  been  suggested  that  their  action  is  that  of  ^a  carrier, 
like  hssmoglobin,  or  like  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  nxanufac- 
ture  of  ether  from  alcohol. 

4.  Nageli  has  adopted  Liebig's  view  to  a  certain  extent— 
tlie  life  and  growth  of  cells  is  necessary  to  fermentation, 
the  chemical  changes  being  always  due  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  molecular  motions  of  living  protoplasm  to  the 
unstable  compounds  around  it. 

Prodaots  of  Fermentation. — It  is  impossible  to  say 
much  in  a  general  way  of  the  products  of  fermentative 
processes,  for  they  are  as  various  as  are  the  processes 
themselves  and  the  organisms  which  are  believed  to  give 
rise  to  them.  They  are  formed  by  processes  of  oxidation 
and  deoxidation,  of  hydration,  and  of  simple  splitting  up. 
The  same  food  will,  under  the  action  of  different  organ- 
isms, be  converted  into  very  different  substances.  Thus, 
sugar  undergoes  vinous,  lactic  and  butyric,  mucous  and 
mannitic  fermentations.  Other  products  than  those  from 
which  the  process  takes  its  name  are  always  formed.  Gases 
are  sometimes  evolved,  sometimes  not.  In  many  processes 
bodies  are  formed  which  hinder  the  development  of  the 
organisms  which  produce  them ;  thus,  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation is  checked  by  accumulation  of  alcohol,  and 
putrefaction  by  the  development  of  bodies  like  carbolic 
acid  and  cressol. 


If  the  analogy,  pointed  out  on  p.  475,  between  infective 
diseases  and  fermentation  were  certainly  true,  we  might 
at  once  infer  that  the  former  are  caused  by  the  growth 
and  life-action  of  vegetable  organisms  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  But  no  one  could  accept  the  conclusion  on  the  evi- 
dence of  so  superficial  a  resemblance.  The  flame  stringent 
proofs  must  be  afforded  in  the  case  of  each  disease  as  were 
demanded  in  the  case  of  each  fermentation.  How  far  these 
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proofs  are  forthcoming  will  be  sliown  in  the  conclnding 
part  of  the  present  chapter.  Many  low  forms  of  vegetable 
life  have  been  foand  in  connection  with  diseases  in  man ; 
and  we  shall  now  state  what  is  known  of  their  botanical 
position  and  life-history. 

NATURAL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  VEGETABLE   PARASITES. 

The  vegetable  organisms,  which  have  been  found  con- 
nected with  the  diseases  of  man,  are  all  TliallopliyteSf  or 
plants  in  which  no  distinction  between  stem  and  leaf  exists ; 
and,  as  they  are  all  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  Fnii^ — not  Algae.  The  pathological  fnngi 
are  of  three  kinds — Bacteria  or  Sobixo-myoetes,  Teastt 
or  Blasto-myoeteSff  and  Moulds  or  Bjrpliii-inj'oetes.  The 
bacteria,  besides  causing  putrefaction  and  several  of  the 
"  fermentations,"  include  almost  all  the  organisms  which 
are  believed  to  produce  the  infective  diseases.  They  are, 
therefore,  by  far  the  most  important  group. 

The  Sol&lxo-myoetes  are  a-chlorophyllous,  uni-cellolar 
organisms,  many  of  which  approach  the  limits  of  micro- 
scopic visibility,  whilst  all  are  very  small.  They  refract 
light  strongly,  and  cause  turbidity  of  any  culture-fluid  in 
which  they  may  be.  They  consist  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
protoplasm,  mycoprotein  (v.  Kencki),  and  appear  struo 
tureless ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  from  their  great  resistance 
to  alkalies  and  dilute  acids,  that  they  possess  a  cell- 
membrane  of  a  substance  allied  to  cellulose.  In  form 
they  vary  much,  being  round,  oval,  dumb-bell- shaped, 
rod- shaped — straight,  wavy,  or  corkscrew-like.  They  are 
never  branched.  They  multiply  by  transverse  division, 
which  occurs  in  the  rod- forms  at  right  angles  only  to  the 
long  axis,  but  which,  in  the  round,  may  take  place  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (Sarcina).  In  a 
certain  number  of  bacilli  spore-formation,  alternating 
with  fission,  h'as  been  observed,  sometimes  preceded  by 
growth  of  the  rods  into  long  filaments  {leptothrix),  some- 
times not.    The  new  cells  formed  by  fission  may  at  once 
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separate  from  the  parent ;  or  they  may  remain  united  to  each 
other  end  to  end,  forming  chains,  or  lying  side  by  side  in 
more  or  less  spherical  colonies,  bound  together  by  a  viscid 
intercellular  substance — mooglodB. — formed  of  swollen 
cell-membrane  (Oohn)  or  of  mycoprotein  (v.  Nencki). 
The  time  occupied  in  division  has  been  variously  given  at 
from  ten  to  thirty  minutes ;  and,  as  the  offspring  proceed 
at  once  to  divide  like  their  parents,  a  single  bacterium 
may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  give  rise  to  a  progeny  which 
Cohn  estimates  at  over  16,000,000. 

Single  round  cells  have  no  movement  other  than 
Brownian;  but  chains  and  colonies  of  them  do  seem 
capable  of  locomotion  (Ogston).  The  rod-forms  have 
often  a  mobile  and  a  motionless  stage ;  but  some  never 
move — e.g,,  B.  anthracis.  In  some  cases  one  or  two 
cilia  have  been  found;  in  others  the  mode  in  which 
motion  is  produced  is  unknown.  Often  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  a  change  from  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versd, 
A  good  supply  of  oxygen  seems  to  be  connected  with  active 
motion  of  some  forms. 

COXTDXTZOWS  or  &ZZ"B.— Food.— Each  variety  of 
fungus  seems  to  differ  more  or  less  from  all  others  in  its 
food-requirements;  but  all  must  be  supplied  with  the 
materials  from  which  they  can  obtain  the  elements  of  which 
they  consist.  These  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium. 
The  first  four  are  generally  provided  by  carbohydrates 
and  albuminoids ;  the  rest  by  inorganic  salts  present  in 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  Certain  bacteria,  however, 
can  assimilate  nitrogen  and  carbon  from  much  less  com- 
plex compounds  than  albumen  and  carbohydrates,  as  is 
shown  by  the  growth  of  putrefactive  organisms  in  Oohn's 
fluid  (phosphate  of  potash,  '5  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1 ; 
phosphate  of  lime,  '05 ;  tartrate  of  ammonia,  1 ;  water, 
100) ;  to  others,  the  more  complex  bodies  are  essential. 
Thus  beer-yeast  will  not  grow  xmless  glucose  or  some  body 
convertible  into  it  is  present ;  the  .Bacillus  tuberculosis 
grows  best  in  blood-serum.    It  is  probable  thokt  ^  ^>s^s^ 
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could  be  discovered  for  eacli  fungus  and  placed  under 
such  conditions  that  it  alone  would  grow  in  it.  Eauliu 
has  worked  out  the  composition  of  such  a  fluid  for  a  mould 
(Aspergillus  niger),  and  has  proved  the  value  of  each 
constituent,  no  matter  how  small  in  quantity,  by  a 
diminution  in  weight  of  the  dried  plant  yielded  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  fluid.*  Whereas,  in  Nature, 
it  is  frequently  stifled  by  other  organisms  more  suited 
than  itself  to  the  existing  conditions,  it  here  gets 
the  upper  hand  of  all.  Yery  slight  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  food-material  may  favour  the  growth 
of  one  organism  rather  than  another.  Nageli  says 
that  in  a  neutral  fluid  containing  sugar,  in  which  were 
moulds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria,  only  the  latter  flourished 
— causing  lactic  fermentation;  the  addition  of  half  per 
cent,  tartaric  acid  brought  the  yeasts  to  the  fore,  with 
production  of  alcohol ;  and  the  addition  of  4-5  per  cent 
tartaric  acid  caused  the  moulds  to  develop.  The  reaction 
of  the  fluid  has  a  marked  influence  in  this  respect ;  as  a 
rule  acidity  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  fimgi, 
alkalinity  favourable.  As  showing  what  a  very  slight 
difference  may  suffice  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  bacterium, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Koch  was  unable  to  inoculate 
a  fleld-mouse  with  an  organism  which  always  produced 
fatal  septicaamia  in  a  house- mouse  (p.  468).  Some  similar 
difference  would  seem  to  exist  between  two  men  exposed 
to  the  poison  of  an  acute  specific,  one  of  whom  catches  it, 
whilst  the  other  does  not.  We  must  therefore  bear  in 
mind  that  a  very  slight,  to  us  imperceptible,  change  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  body  or  of  a  part,  may  enable  organisms 
to  flourish  there,  though  previously  unable  to  do  so. 

Tirater. — The  presence  of  some  water  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  all  fungi — the  moulds  requiring  less  than 
the  yeasts  and  bacteria.  It  is  easy  to  add  too  much  or 
too  little  for  a  given  species. 

Oxygren. — Pasteur  has  divided  fungi  into  aerobioiu  and 


*  Ducl&ux,  ^  Ferments  et  Maladies,"  p.  43. 
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an-aerobloas,  according  as  they  require  or  do  not  require 
free  oxygen  as  a  life-condition.  Certain  fungi,  as  Aspergil- 
lus niger,  B.  antliracis,  die  in  tlie  absence  of  free  oxygen. 
Others  are  able  to  live  both  with  and  without  it — at 
least  for  a  considerable  time — as  Mucor  racemosus  (a 
mould),  ordinary  yeast,  and  Bacterium  termo.  Finally, 
the  life-history  of  a  few  seems  to  be  completely  an- 
aerobious ;  to  Clostridium  butyricum  (butyric  acid  fer- 
ment) and  Bacillus  septicsBmisB  of  rabbits,  air  is  said  by 
Pasteur  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  fatal. 

Temperatiire. — Each  organism  flourishes  best  at  a 
particular  temperature.  All  will  grow  less  actively  at 
temperatures  above  and  below  this  point;  but  the 
range  within  which  growth  will  take  place  may  be  very 
limited,  as  in  B.  tuberculosis.  The  general  statement 
may  be  made,  with  regard  to  Bacteria,  that  reproduction 
ceases  in  all  these  organisms  at  5^  C,  and  in  many  at 
a  much  higher  point;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  die. 
Though  rendered  rigid  and  motionless  (ri-gor  frigoris), 
some  are  said  not  to  be  killed  by  the  greatest  cold ;  the  spore- 
bearing  B.  anthracis  has  been  exposed  to  -140°  C.  without 
injury.  By  rise  of  temperature,  rigor  caloris  and  death 
are  induced ;  more  easily  in  moist  than  in  dry  condi- 
tions, and  much  more  easily  in  the  adult  than  in  the 
spore-form.  Cocci  and  bacteria  appear  to  be  first 
affected  by  rise  of  temperature,  then  bacilli,  and  finally 
spores.  Boiling,  and  indeed  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  100°  C,  will  kill  many  fungi ;  boiling,  continued  for 
one  to  two  hours,  will  certainly  destroy  all  non-spore-bearing 
organisms ;  but  solutions  containing  spores  will  not  be 
sterilised  by  100°  C.  unless  it  is  continued  many  hours. 
Thus  Tyndall  failed  to  sterilise  a  hay-infusion  by  eight 
hours'  boiling.  This  prolonged  resistance  of  spore-con- 
taining fluids  to  boiling  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
fresh  generations  of  adult  organisms  are  developed  after 
the  boiling  is  over  from  spores  able  to  resist  100°  C. 
for  a  long  time — a  view  supported  by  the  fact  that 
fiuch  fluids  are  sterilised  by  boiling  foe  a  ie^  T(£VTi»Xft'^^''(^ 
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at  intervals  of  several  hours  or  a  day.  For  certain  steril- 
isation, solutions  should  be  raised  to  115°  C,  in  a  chloride 
of  calcium  bath  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

It  is  found  that  d/ty  spores  of  B.  anthracis  are  not 
destroyed  by  less  than  three  hours*  exposure  to  140°  C, 
Simple  drying  kills  some  bacteria,  as  B.  anthracis,  the 
spores  of  which  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  years. 

Rest. — Fungi  flourish  better  in  a  still  medium  than  in 
one  of  which  the  particles  are  moving  constantly ;  whilst 
B.  anthracis  divides  actively  in  the  blood-stream,  other 
kinds  (micrococcus  septicus)  seem  always  to  settle  before 
multiplying. 

These  are  the  essentials  to  the  grrowtb  of  the  plants 
which  we  are  considering ;  but  absence  of  growth  does 
not  necessarily  mean  death  of  the  organism.  If  the  con- 
ditions are  unfavourable  the  cells  will  not  develop ;  bat 
they  may  not  die.  By  making  a  sufficient  change  in  any 
one  of  the  above  conditions,  the  development,  and  conse- 
quently the  action,  of  any  given  organism  may  be  pre- 
vented. Use  is  constantly  made  of  this  fact  to  preserve 
substances  which  would  otherwise  ferment,  and  to  destroy 
germs  which  have  already  gained  entrance  to  them. 

AWTZ8BPTZC8  AXtB  MODB8  OF  BZSnrFBCTZVOt 
4lc. — Supposing  that  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  development 
of  fungi  is  provided,  their  growth  may  be  prevented  by 
adding  to  the  fluid  in  sufficient  quantity  any  one  of  a 
long  series  of  bodies  known  collectively  as  **  antiseptics," 
because  being  strongly  antagonistic  to  cell-life,  they  prevent 
the  development  and  consequent  action  of  putrefactive 
bacteria ;  in  other  words,  they  keep  things  "  sweet."  The 
group  includes  vegetable  and  mineral  astringents,  resins, 
essential  oils,  many  products  of  tar,  chloroform,  chloride 
of  sodium,  boracio,  and  salicylic  acids,  &c.  &c.  They  vaiy 
greatly  in  power,  however,  and  because  one  of  them  is  veiy 
deadly  to  a  certain  organism  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  will  be  so  to  another.  It  is  always  found  that  a  smaller 
percentage  of  an  antiseptic  will  prevent  the  development 
of  organisms  \^i^il  ^^n[!A.  ck<&(^k  their  development  once  it 
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has  commenced.  The  strength  of  the  most  dilute  solution 
of  an  antiseptic  which  will  prevent  putrefaction  is  spoken 
of  as  its  "  efficient  strength."  It  is  very  important  to 
know  this,  for  all  antiseptics  irritate  and  destroy  animal, 
as  well  as  vegetable,  cells,  and  most  of  them  are  actively 
poisonous.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  discover  for  use 
in  medicine  those  bodies  whose  action  is  certainly  fatal  to 
the  parasites  it  is  desired  to  kill,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  do  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  human  organism. 
The  efficient  strength  of  an  antiseptic  is  found  by  adding 
it  to  putrescible  fluids,  and  noting  the  quantity  that  must 
be  present  to  pre  vent  putrefaction.  For  special  organisms, 
Buch  as  B.  anthracis,  special  observations  must  be  made 
upon  fluids  containing  them.  Buchholtz*  gives  the 
following  as  the  efficient  strength  of  the  most  commonly 
employed  antiseptics : — 


Mercuric  Chloride 
Thymol  .... 
Benzoate  of  Soda , 
Creasote  .  .  .  . 
Benzoic  Acid  .  , 
Salicylic  Acid  .  . 
Eucalyptol    .    .    . 
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Salicylate  of  Soda 
Carbolic  Acid 
Quinine  .  .  . 
Cupric  Sulphate 
Boracic  Acid  .  . 
Zinc  Sulphate  . 
Alcohol.    .    .    . 
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The  best  antiseptics  for  use  in  the  form  of  gases,  are 
iodine  and  chlorine ;  sulphurous  acid  is  very  uncertain. 
All  are  most  active  in  watery  solutions. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  Raulin's  and  Nasreli's  ex- 
periments, given  at  p.  484,  as  showing  that  among  fungi,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  living  world,  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  going  on.  Two  kinds  do  not  grow  equally  well  in  the 
same  liquid ;  one  is  better  adapted,  or  possesses  greater 
power  of  adaptation,  to  the  surrounding  conditions  than 
the  other,  and  will,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely  outlive  it. 


*  Antiseptica  u.  Bakterien.     Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path.,  vol.  iv.  p.  1, 
1876. 
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The  eliminatioii  of  one  or  other  species  may  be  greatly 
hastened  by  experimental  variation  of  the  conditions  so 
as  to  favour  markedly  one  or  the  other  organism.  Ths 
antagonism  exists  not  only  between  fangns  and  fungus, 
but  probably  also  between  invadiug  fungi  and  the  cells 
of  the  animal  body — suggesting  an  explanation  of  fche 
way  in  which  the  cloud  of  healthy  leucocytes  at  the 
margin  of  a  spreading  infective  inflammation  ultimately 
checks  its  advance. 

Semoral  of  TtTater. — Drying  is  a  common  method  of 
preserving  things.  Healiug  under  a  scab  and  the  dress- 
ings (cotton  wool,  &c.)  which  imitate  this  are  examples  of 
its  use  in  surgery.  Drying  kills  some  fungi,  but  it  only 
checks  the  development  of  others,  especially  spores.  Sugar 
is  not  an  antiseptic,  but  acts  by  abstracting  water  when 
it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  in  the  preservation 
of  fruit,  &c.  If  enough  is  not  added  to  jam,  moulds  grow 
in  it ;  and  if  still  less,  the  preserve  ferments. 

Blevatlon  of  Temperatare. — Heat  is  the  most  com- 
monly  employed  and  the  best  agent  we  have  for  disin- 
fecting clothing,  bedding,  and  indeed  all  articles  to  which 
it  can  be  applied.  If  dry  heat  is  used  the  temperature 
should  be  at  least  150°  C,  and  kept  up  for  three  or  fonr 
hours,  until  it  is  certain  that  all  parts  have  reached  the  re- 
quired temperature.  Koch  recommends  a  jet  of  steam 
super-heated  to  105°  C.  as  being  much  superior  to  a  hot 
<;hamber  on  account  of  its  penetrating  power.  It  should 
play  upon  an  article  for  fifteen  minutes.  If  boiling  is 
used  it  should  be  prolonged. 

Depression  of  Temperatiire. — Cold  is  often  used  to 
preserve  articles  of  diet.  Ice-poultices  are  used  in  surgery 
as  dressings,  especially  after  operations  on  the  peritoneum 
and  joints.  Perhaps  they  act,  in  part  at  least,  by  pre- 
venting the  development  of  organisms.  Many  are  not 
killed  by  cold. 

The  most  surprising  differences  in  resisting  power  are 
found  between  the  spore  and  adult  forms  of  the  same 
organism.    Th^  spores  of  B.  anthracis  are  uninjured  by 
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watery  solutions  of  thymol  or  salicylic  acid,  by  alcohol  or 
glycerine;  they  are  destroyed  by  chlorine-  or  bromine- 
water  (2  per  cent.),  perchloride  of  mercnry  (1  per  cent.), 
permanganate  of  potash  (5  per  cent.),  or,  in  twenty -four 
hours,  by  carbolic  acid  (5  per  cent.).  They  are  not 
destroyed  by  drying ;  they  withstand  dry  heat  of  140°  0. 
for  three  hours,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  most  extreme 
cold. 

BZSTSZSVTZOW  OF  8ACTBRZA  ZV  WATURB.-* 

"Where  are  these  microscopic  vegetable  organisms  to  be 
found  ?  A  putrid  wound  swarms  with  them.  Whence  do 
they  come  ?  1.  They  may  enter  from  the  world  external 
to  the  body.  2.  They  may  exist  in  the  healthy  body, 
developing  only  under  special  circumstances.  3.  They 
may  be  spontaneously  generated  under  special  circum- 
stances from  the  elements  of  the  tissues. 

1.  Earth,  air,  or  water  may  be  the  habitat  of  germs 
external  to  the  body. 

(a)  z:xUtenoe  of  Orffanisms  In  Bartb. — Portions  of 
mould  taken  from  the  surface,  and  dropped  into  a 
sterilised  culture-fluid  infallibly  infect  it.  Cocci  and 
bacilli  are  the  forms  which  generally  develop.  They 
are  most  numerous,  and  bacteria  appear  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  putrefaction.  All  organisms  are  absent  at  a 
depth  of  one  metre  in  soil  which  has  not  been  recently 
disturbed,  which  is  not  formed  largely  of  decomposing 
material,  and  into  which  no  unusual  soakage  of  water 
occurs. 

Not  only  the  earth,  but  all  other  solids  in  contact  with 
air,  including  the  surfaces  of  animals,  have  organisms 
deposited  upon  them. 

(b)  Bxistenoe  of  Orgranlrais  In  Air. — That  dust  con- 
tains much  organic  matter  is  easily  shown  by  combustion ; 
and  cultivation  proves  that  some  of  this  is  living.  It  has 
thus  been  found  that  spores  of  moulds  are  the  commonest 
forms,  then  bacilli  and  their  spores,  whilst  putrefactive 
organisms  are  much  less  common.  Lister  notes  that  the 
result  of  exposing  pure  urine  for  half-an-houx  m  Vs^^^i^^^ 
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in  Edinburgh  was  the  development  of  three  monlds.  Or- 
ganisms of  some  kind  exist  in  the  air  everywhere  except 
away  from  all  life — in  mountains  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  or  on  the  ocean  far  removed  from  land  and 
ships.  Here  a  sterilised  fluid  would  not  ferment  if  left 
exposed  till  it  dried.  But  with  life,  vegetable  or  animal, 
come  germs ;  and  they  increase  in  number  as  the  popu- 
lation increases  and  as  putrescible  material  becomes  more 
plentiful.  In  some  paits  of  London  even  it  is  possible 
to  pour  sterilised  fluids  from  one  flask  into  others  with 
the  result  that  but  a  small  percentage  will  become  turbid 
from  the  growth  of  germs ;  in  other  parts  every  flask 
will  be  infected.  Precautions  against  such  infection  be- 
come necessary  as  density  of  population  and  imperfect 
ventilation  increase ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  large  towns  such  measures,  to  be  snccessfnlt 
must  be  most  stringent,  for  here  putrefactive  organisms 
will  be  comparatively  numerous.  A  large  number  of  the 
germs  in  air  are  incapable  of  development  (Duclaux).  We 
know  that  some  fungi  (B.  anthracis)  are  killed  by  drying. 

The  air  is  kept  supplied  with  organisms  by  currents 
which  sweep  them  from  the  surfaces  of  objects  over  which 
they  pass ;  the  dust  left  as  the  flnal  result  of  putref  ictive 
processes  is  a  fertile  source  of  contamination.  Perfectlj 
still  air  becomes  pure  by  subsidence  of  its  germs. 

(c)  Sxlstenoe  of  OrgBnimuM  in  TtTater. — All  water, 
except  such  as  comes  from  a  great  depth,  contains  organ- 
isms. B>ain-water  sweeps  the  air  and  infects  the  soil  with 
the  germs  which  it  carries  down.  All  surface-water  is 
infected  from  the  ground  through  which  it  soaks  ;  and  too 
often  shallow  wells  are  contaminated  by  sewage,  &^ 
River-water  is  exposed  to  all  possible  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  unless  the 
water  contains  sutflcient  organic  matter  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  fungi,  no  multiplication  will  take  place,  andthftt) 
sooner  or  later,  the  germs  will  die,  though  perhaps  not 
for  many  weeks.  Many  organisms  in  a  sample  of  water 
render  mnch.  oigouic  impurity  probable. 
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The  addition  of  a  drop  of  tap-water  to  a  culture-flmd 
is  almost  always  followed  by  the  development  of  bacteria 
and  ordinary  putrefaction.  Water  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  the  special  habitat  for  hacteria,  and  should  not 
in  an  unpuriiied  state  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
wounds. 

2.  Bo  OrgranUms  Bxlst  in  the  Uvlngr  Body  ? — They 
exist  in  large  numbers  on  its  external  (skin)  and  internal 
(bronchial  and  alimentary)  surfaces,  which  are  in  contact 
with  air.  Inhaled  with  each  breath,  they  are  found  in 
the  larger  bronchi ;  but  the  smaller  ones  and  alveoli  are 
probably  free,  for  Tyndall  has  shown  that  the  comple- 
mental  air  is  pure  by  its  causing  a  non-luminous  gap  in 
an  electric  beam  thrown  across  a  dark  room.  Further 
proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  medical  empyemata  communica- 
ting with  the  lung  generally  remain  free  from  putrefaction, 
whilst  those  from  external  wound  of  the  pleura  always 
putrefy. 

With  food  and  drink  many  living  germs  are  carried  into 
the  alimentary  canal.  All  kinds  of  fungi  swarm  in  the 
month — cocci,  bacteria,  bacilli,  and  spirilla.  They  grow 
fewer  towards  the  stomach,  where  the  acid  gastric  jnice 
is  unfavourable  to  their  development.  Protected  by  their 
cell-membranes,  some  probably  pass  alive  through  the 
stomach.  At  all  events,  organisms  reappear  in  the  duo- 
denum before  the  food  has  become  alkaline;  and  the 
pancreatic  juice  swarms  with  organisms  after  impure 
feeding.  Indeed,  the  products  of  normal  pancreatic 
digestion,  and  those  of  ordinary  putrefaction  of  albumi- 
noids are  practically  the  same.  Throughout  the  whole 
intestine  organisms  occur,  and  in  abnormal  states  of 
mucous  membrane,  or  in  too  prolonged  retention  of  intes- 
tinal contents,  the  fungi  may  multiply  and  excite  irritation 
by  the  products  of  their  action. 

Lister  has  shown  that  a  healthy  urinary  tract  is  free 
from  organisms  by  obtaining  pure  urine  directly  from  the 
tirethra.    This  experiment  has  been  widely  confirmed. 

But  bacteria  on  the  skin   and   mucous  sarfacA^  ^^^ 
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external  to  the  body  proper — to  the  tissues.    That  organ- 
isms are  fonnd  in  the  tissues  in  many  diseases,  we  shall 
shortly  show ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  whether  they  exist 
in  the  healthy  tissues.    The  channels  by  whicli  they  may 
enter  are — a  wound  of  the  skin  (for  uninjured  epidermis 
is  impervious) ;  the  bronchial  and  the  alimentary  mucous 
membranes.    In  the  lung  they  are  probably  taJcen  up  like 
carbon  particles,  carried  to  lymphatic  glands,  aoid  thence, 
perhaps,  into  the  blood.    Many  bacteria  taken  into  the 
intestine  pass  out  with  the  fsaces ;  five  kinds  have  been 
cultivated   and   described  as   constantly    present.    The 
number  of  organisms  passing  through  this  mucous  mem- 
brane varies  with  the  number  present  in  the  food ;  it 
becomes  very  great  when  animals  are  fed  on  putrid  matec 
rial.   Under  these  circumstances,  living  organisms  may  be 
found  in  the  urine ;  as  will  be  the  case  also  when  a  large 
quantity  of  washed  putrefactive  organisms  is  injected  into 
the  circulation  (W.  Koberts).    Many,  of  course,  are  carried 
to  tissues  other  than  the  kidney,  and  are  found  as  yellowish 
masses  in  the  capillaries ;  they  are  unable  to  obtain  food 
in  the  healthy  system,  and  die  and  disappear  in  two  or 
three  weeks.    From  the  above  data  it  is  probable  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  simple  organisms  enter  the 
tissues  of  Man  in  small  quantity  only,  if  at  all ;  and  that 
any  which  enter  soon  die,  and  do  not  reach  the  urine  alive. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  upon  the  following  plan,  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  presence  of  organisms  in  healthy 
tissues.    Portions  of  healthy  organs  have  been  removed 
with  such  precautions  and  placed  under  such  conditions 
as  to  prevent  their  contamination  from  any  extraneous 
source.    The  results  have  been  icontradictory.     Mott  and 
Horsley,*  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  state  that,  with 
one  exception  out  of  twenty-one  animals,  organisms  deve* 
loped  whe7i  the  preparations  were  incubated  at  37*5°  C. 
They  confirm  previous  observers  by  noting  that  coccus- 
forms  precede  rod-forms ;  that  development  of  the  ktter 


*  Jomm.  of  Physiol.,  vol.  iii.  No.  3. 
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from  the  former  may  be  traced ;  that  rods  are  generally 
found  in  kidney,  less  often  in  muscle,  never  in  blood. 
The  rapidity  of  development  of  organisms  in  unincubated 
specimens  increased  "with  rise  of  external  temperature, 
but  they  do  not  state  that  such  development  was  constant. 
Using  the  same  animals,  working  in  a  room  in  which  dust 
had  subsided,  and  cleansing  apparatus  by  heat  only,  Meis- 
sner  kept  organs  in  pure  water  free  from  change  for  two  or 
three  years.  No  mention  is  ma<le  of  incubation  ;  but  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  specimens  reached  the  same 
temperature  as  did  Mott  and  Horsley*s  unincubated 
series.  "Watson  Cheyne,*  however,  incubated  organs  in 
cucumber  infusion,  with  a  negative  result.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  believe  that  development  here  was  prevented 
by  carbolic  (the  spray  was  used),  for  in  a  few  cases 
organisms  did  appear,  and  they  always  developed  when 
the  gall-bladder  was  included,  or  when  bacteria  had  been 
injected  twenty-four  hours  before  death.  It  seems  im- 
possible entirely  to  reconcile  the  two  sets  of  results;  for 
the  animals,  their  food,  and  the  air  which  they  breathed, 
were  probably  much  the  same.  The  rarity  with  which  any 
oollection  of  putrescible  fluid  in  the  body  undergoes 
putrescence,  though  the  incubation-temperature  is  most 
suitable,  seems  to  be  strongly  against  the  existence  of 
putrefactive  fungi  in  healthy  tissues.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  may  live  for  some  hours  after  entry ;  so  some 
"  failures  to  preserve  portions  of  tissue,"  attributed  to  want 
of  care,  may  really  have  been  due  to  the  presence  in  them 
of  living  germs  at  the  time  of  their  removal  from  the  body. 
If  a  suitable  nidus  be  provided  for  the  development  of 
organisms,  they  multiply  and  set  up  their  characteristic 
decomposition.  Thus  Chauveau  performed  hiatoumage 
of  a  sheep's  testes  before  and  after  the  injection  of  septic 
bacteria  into  the  blood.f  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  the 
testis  contained  organisms,  it  broke  down  into  a  putrid 


•  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  Lond.,  1879,  p. 
'     t  **N^robioseet  Gangrene." 
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fluid  and  excited  mucli  inflammation  around  ;  in  the  former 
the  organ  underwent  the  fatty  changes  known  as  necrobio- 
sis. This  is  the  invariable  course,  under  normal  conditions ; 
and  it  shows,  apparently,  that  organisms  are  not  present 
normally  in  the  sheep's  testes.  Again,  organisms  cultivated 
from  a  case  of  osteomyelitis  and  injected  into  animals, 
caused  no  symptoms  until  their  bones  were  injured, 
then  osteomyelitis  developed.  Mere  depression  of  the 
vital  energy  of  a  part,  or  some  slight  alteration  of  its 
metabolism,  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
development  of  a  germ  which  previously  died  in  it. 

Some  organisms,  however,  seem  capable  of  flourishing 
in  tissues  which  are  perfectly  healthy — e.g.,  the  poisons 
of  the  acute  specifics  and  B.  anthracis.    Even  here  there  is 
some  very  obscure  difference  between  individuals  of  the 
same  species  or  of  closely  allied  species,  which  renders 
some  of  them  suitable  media  for  the  development  of 
certain  organisms,  whilst  others  are  unsuitable.    Thns 
some  people  do  not  appear  capable  of  contracting  the 
acute  specific  fevers  ;  children  are  more  subject  to  acnte 
specifics  than  adults ;    Algerian   sheep   are  inimical  to 
splenic  fever  ;  young  dogs  are  easily  inoculated  with  the 
B.  anthracis,  but  old  ones  are  not.     One  great  difficulty 
in  the  experimental  study  of  the  infective  diseases  of  man 
is  to  find  animals  which  are  subject  to  them.     So  choice 
indeed  are  many  of  these  organisms  as  to  the  nutritive 
and  other  conditions  under  which  they  will  develop,  that 
they  are  satisfied  only  in  certain  tissues  or  fluids  of  the 
body ;  some  multiply  in  the  blood,  others  in  lymph,  some 
in  bone   (osteo- myelitis),  others  in    the   cerebro-spinal 
meninges  (epidemic   cerebro-spinal  meningitis),  and  so 
forth. 

To  sum  up  these  long  paragraphs. — Organisms  innu- 
merable exist  in  air,  water,  earth,  and  on  all  objects 
exposed  to  air ;  on  the  skin  and  on  those  mucous  surfaces 
which  are  in  contact  with  air.  Experience  shows  that 
putrefaction  after  death  begins  in  the  abdomen,  spread- 
ing from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  organs  round  about 
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it.  Organisms  probably  pass  constantly  through  the 
pulmonary  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  but  in  small 
number;  and  such  as  ordinarily  thus  enter  the  tissues 
are  unable  to  develop,  so  long  as  the  latter  are  healthy. 
The  life  of  such  fungi  among  the  tissues  is  short.  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  rare  thing  for  them  to  reach  the  urine  alive. 
Occasionally  an  organism  which  is  not  universally  present, 
and  which  can  develop  in  living  tissues,  enters  the  tissues. 
The  recipient  of  such  organisms  is  in  more  or  less  danger 
of  disease.  The  great  majority  of  mankind  afford  a  suit- 
able nidus  for  the  development  of  some  fungi  j  thus  few 
are  immune  to  the  vaccine-virus.  All  organisms  perhaps 
flourish  best  in  tissues  of  which  the  vitality  is  impaired ; 
some  probably  cannot  develop  unless  this  is  the  case; 
and  still  another  group  cannot  multiply  in  living  tissues  at 
all.  Two  great  divisions  (clinical)  of  organisms  are  thus 
obtained : — 1.  The  PatlioireniOf  or  those  which  can  in- 
vade and  multiply  in  living  tissues,  giving  rise  almost  in- 
variably to  disease.  2.  The  Von-Patlioirenlo  or  aimplef 
which  can  develop  only  in  dead  tissue,  and  are  therefore 
found  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  sloughs  and 
discharges  are  common.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Bacterium  termo,  the  cause  of  putrefaction.  It  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence  for  this  fungus  to  find  its  way  alive  to 
an  internal  slough  or  putrescible  eflusion,  as  it  did  in 
Chauveau's  experiment. 

Spontaneous  Generation. — ^The  possibility  of  organ- 
isms originating  de  novo  from  the  molecules  of  decompos- 
ing tissues  must  be  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  discussed. 
The  great  majority  of  observers  are  agreed  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  its  occurrence  at  the  present  day.  They  hold 
that,  if  a  fluid  be  thoroughly  sterilised,  and  placed  under 
such  conditions  that  no  organisms  can  enter  from  without, 
no  organisms  will  develop. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  organisms  found  in  a 
putrid  wound  have  entered  it  from  without ;  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  fungi  found  in  pathological  lesions  within 
the  tissues,  the  organisms  having  entered  by  a  wound  or 
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mucous  surface.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we  must  adhere 
to  the  belief  that  neither  li^ng  organisms  nor  their  spores 
exist  normally  in  the  tissues ;  and  that  they  are  ne?er 
eliminated  alive  by  an  excretory  organ  or  by  a  wound. 

This  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  surgeiy.  If  the 
Bacterium  termo  could  enter  a  wound  from  the  side  of  the 
tissues,  aseptic  treatment  would  be  impossible.  As  it  is, 
we  are  sure  that,  if  we  allow  no  loophole  for  the  entry  of 
germs  from  without,  our  wounds  will  remain  sweet. 
Patients  are  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of  septic  in- 
toxication, and  also  almost  certainly  from  septic  iufection 
and  pyaemia ;  for  the  fungi  giving  rise  to  the  latter 
diseases  find  in  septic  wound-discharges  a  favourable 
nidus,  whence  they  readily  invade  the  tissues,  but  they  veiy 
rarely  enter  the  body  by  any  other  channeL  Attention 
to  general  hygiene  is  the  only  way  at  present  known  to 
prevent  invasion  of  the  system  by  fuogi  which  cause 
"  medical"  diseases.  Once  organisms  have  gained  access 
to  the  tissues,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  destroy  them 
without  also  destroying  the  tissues.  Improvement  of 
the  general  health  probably  often  enables  the  tissue- 
elements  successfully  to  resist  invasion. 

ouaAxiama  zw  &zvzwo  Tzsavas. — ^bikobss  or 
SP&SABZWO. — SFFBCTS. — Having  obtained  an  entry, 
patlioirenio  ftmffi  may  remain  about  the  spot  at  which 
they  entered,  or  they  may  spread  by  continuity  of  tissue 
with  all  degrees  of  rapidity,  or  they  may  pass  along 
lymphatic  vessels  to  the  nearest  glands  or  even  into  the 
blood,  or  they  may  at  once  enter  the  circulation  and  be 
carried  all  over  the  body.  B.  tuberculosis,  for  example, 
has  been  seen  entering  vessels  of  all  kinds;  M.  erysi- 
pelatis  grows  in  the  lymphatic  capillaries  of  the  skin, 
and  so  on.  Everything  depends  upon  the  life-require- 
ments of  the  fungus,  which  may  be  satisfied  only  in 
lymph  or  in  blood,  or  in  some  particular  tissue.  They  are 
not  uncommonly  found  within  cells — e.g,  white  corpuscles, 
giant-cells  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  white  corpuscles  destroy 
them.    In  the  tissues  they  grow  always  along  lines  of  least 
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TeHiBtaiiOO,  'ae  ie  best  seen  when  the  cornea  is  inooulated 
with  faagi;  thej  then  nm  along  the  Ijmph-BpaceH  in 
which  the  cells  lie,  forming  a  characteristic  figure  called 
the  "  Pilz-figui'," 

Once  in  the  blood-atream  they  are  swept  to  any  part  of 
the  body.  They  can  be  seen  in  the  plasmatic  zonea  of 
veins  in  transparent  parts.  Where  they  will  stop  is 
probably  decided  by  the  relation  between  the  mass  they 

Fio.  119. 


Mouk'i  Lung;  vtaeU  phiggtd  tnith  BaciiU  antliraeb. — a. 
AlvBolOB.  e.  Tain  full  of  bacilli,  c  CapiUajy,  also  full. 
br.  BronolinB.     "  600,  slightly  redncai 

form  and  the  size  of  the  vesselB;  they  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  develop  where  they  happen  to  be  arrested.  Some 
organisms  can  multiply  in  moving  blood,  bnt  ftll  ore 
favoured  by  rest.  When  they  have  come  to  a  standstill, 
the  germs  may  remain  within  the  vessel  or  pass  ont  into 
the  sorronnding  tiasnes.  Sarronaded  by  stationary  food, 
they  now  set  np  chemical  changes  in  it,  which  render  it 
more  or  less  irritant  to  the  neighbouring  tissnes,  ond. 
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capable  of  exciting  all  clianges  from  a  yeiy  cliromc  in- 
liammatiou  (tubercle)  up  to  suppuration  (pyaBmia)  or 
direct  necrosis.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  products 
are  absorbed,  and  often  give  rise  to  fever.  These  are  the 
two  chief  modes  of  action ;  but  fungi  will  produce  some 
effect  by  abstracting  nourishment  from  their  host,  and, 
perhaps,  also  by  plugging  a  large  number  of  the  vessels 
of  some  important  organ — as  the  lung.  The  accompany- 
ing figure,  showing  the  Bacillus  of  splenic  fever  in  the 
vessels  of  a  mouse's  lung,  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  process  may  be  carried.  (Fig.  149.)  The 
specimen  was  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Horsley. 

8PSCZFZC  CXkASSZFZCATZOir  or  A£LCTSSZA.— 
Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  this  is  possible.  We  have 
as  yet  nothing  like  complete  data  for  the  purpose ;  indeed 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  know  certainly  the  whole  life- 
history  of  a  single  bacterium.  All  apparently  multiply  by 
division;  in  many  spore-formatino  also  is  known;  bat 
it  probably  occurs  in  others  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
seen.  As  reproduction  affords  at  present  no  ground  for 
subdivision,  we  must  turn  to  morphological  characteristics 
— viz.,  form  and  size,  for  no  structural  difference  can  be 
made  out.  Are  these  two  points  sufiQlcient  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  classification  P 

Cohn  maintains  that  there  are  orders  characterised  by 
distinct  forms,  which  they  adhere  to  throughout  their 
whole  life.  Some  are  spherical,  others  rod-shaped,  others 
twisted  like  a  screw.  Specific  differences  are  established 
by  minor  differences  in  form,  such  as  rounded  or  sharply 
truncated  ends  of  rods,  variations  in  size  and  in  mode  of 
growth,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  physiological  action 
of  the  organism,  each  one  having  some  special  feature  in 
this  respect.  Thus  two  spherical  bacteria  of  the  same 
size  may  be  distinguished  by  a  totally  different  physio- 
logical action;  and  this  will  necessitate  their  being 
classed  as  distinct  species.  As  an  analogy  Cohn  points 
to  the  close  naked  eye  and  microscopic  resemblance  be- 
tween the  sweet  and  bitter  almond,  the  physiological 
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actions  of  which  are  so  very  different ;  and  Yirchow,  in 
the  flame  sense,  alludes  to  the  impossibility  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  cells  of  the  early  embryo,  though  their 
potentialities  are  so  various.  Koch  supports  this  view 
strongly ;  for  he  has  been  able  to  cultivate  fungi  of 
easily  recognisable  form  through  many  generations,  and 
has  been  able  to  note  no  change,  either  morphological  or 
physiological,  such  as  would  lead  him  to  suppose  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  given  form  with  a  well-defined  physio- 
logical action  to  pass  into  another  form  having  a  different 
action.  Koch  thinks  that  no  alteration  in  food  or  in 
physical  conditions  will  transform  a  micrococcus  into  a 
bacterium  or  bacillus,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
apparently  slighter  change  from  a  harmless  non-patho- 
genic bacillus  (B.  subtilis)  into  a  virulent  pathogenic 
one  (B.  anthracis)  having  been  effected  by  these  means. 
Oohn  and  Koch  may  therefore  be  cited  as  believing  that 
specific  classification  of  Schizomycetes  is  possible,  and 
that  the  different  species  which  they  describe  are  im- 
mutable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  Cohn's  divisions 
are  merely  developmental  forms  of  one  (Coccobacteria 
septica,  Billroth),  or  a  few  undetermined  species  (Nageli). 
The  arguments  on  this  side  are : — 

'1st.  That  in  successive  cultivations,  especially  in  different 
media,  the  forms  developed  have  varied  greatly  from  the 
original,  assuming  in  succession  the  shapes  characteristic 
of  Oohn's  orders ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  physiological 
activity  has  changed  equally.  This  is,  of  course,  a  direct 
contradiction  of  Koch's  statement  and  may  be  true ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  method  employed  (suc- 
cessive cultivation)  is  one  in  which  error  is  easy.  In  fact 
it  is  far  easier  to  fail  than  to  succeed ;  so  the  suspicion  that 
the  cultivations  have  become  contaminated  by  other 
organisms  arises.  It  must,  however,  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  observations  which  support  the 
above  statement  were  made  by  men  of  the  highest  skill. 

2ndly.  Different  forms  of    bacteria  are  found  tA^Vx^s^ 
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part  in  the  same  decomposition  (e.^.,  putrefaction). 
This  shows  simply  that  several  different  organisms  are 
capable  of  living  in  the  same  fluid ;  the  process  is  a  com- 
plex one,  and  the  products  are  the  result  of  the  life- 
actions  of  different  forms ;  it  does  not  show  that  different 
forms  develop  from  one  species. 

3rdlj.  The  same  form  may  be  found  associated  with 
the  most  different  chemical  changes.  Thus  micrococci, 
indistinguishable  from  each  other  by  form  or  size,  occur 
in  relation  with  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  smallpox,  pysamia, 
infective  osteo-myelitis,  and  many  other  diseases.  They 
cannot  be  the  same  if  they  are  the  cause  of  these  maladies ; 
but  that  similar  forms  may  be  specifically  distinguished 
by  their  physiological  activities  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  498). 

4thly.  Coze  and  Feltz,  Davaine,  and  others,  produced 
an  artificial  septicasmia  by  injecting  putrid  fluids,  contain- 
ing many  forms  of  bacteria,  into  rabbits,  and  found  that 
the  virus  increased  as  the  disease  was  transmitted  from 
animal  to  animal ;  so  that  in  the  twenty-fifth  transmission 
of  a  series,  Davaine  produced  fatal  septicaemia  vnth  one 
trillionth  of  the  original  dose  of  one  drop.  But  this 
apparent  increase  in  virulence  was  due  to  neglect  of  a 
control-experiment  made  by  taking  the  smallest  quantity 
possible  at  an  early  stage.  Davaine  himself  thus  found 
that  no  increase  of  virulence  occurred  after  the  second  or 
third  generation ;  and  Koch  shows  that  even  this  was  due 
to  greater  purity  of  the  organism  inoculated,  forms  other 
than  that  specificto  the  disease  having  rapidly  diminished, 
whilst  the  specific  one  increased  and  multiplied.  Similar 
increase  in  physiological  activity  produced  by  cultivation 
has  been  alleged  to  occur  in  other  organisms,  and  has  been 
similarly  explained. 

5thly.  Buchner  states  that  by  cultivating  the  non- 
pathogenic, hay-bacillus  in  meat-infusions,  and  in  un- 
sterilised  blood,  he  made  it  "  savage/'  and  converted  it  into 
B.  anthracis ;  and  that  by  a  converse  process  he  converted 
B.  anthracis  into  B.  subtilis.   The  experiments  have  been 
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repeated  with  negative  results  by  Koch,  who  points  out 
the  probable  flaws  in  Buchner's  experiments,  and,  more 
recently,  by  Klein. 

ethly.  By  cultivating  B.  anthracis  at  42°-43°  C, 
Pasteur  succeeded  in  so  "attenuating"  the  virus  of 
splenic  fever,  that  when  inoculated  upon  sheep  it  caused 
little  or  no  illness,  but  conferred  upon  them  immunity 
from  splenic  fever ;  of  fifty  sheep,  twenty-five  vaccinated 
with  the  attenuated  virus,  all  lived,  twenty-five  un- 
vaccinated  all  died  when  inoculated  with  the  virulent 
poison.  This  result  was  twice  obtained.  Other  experi- 
ments, though  less  successful,  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
confirmatory.  But  Koch,  Loffler,  and  Chauveau,  have 
not  succeeded  in  attenuating  the  virus  or  in  conferring 
any  certain  protection.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Pasteur  has  not  published  an  exact  account  of  his 
method  of  attenuating  the  poison.  As  regards  Bodents, 
Klein  failed  wholly  to  produce  immunity ;  so  long  as  the 
B.  anthracis  acted  at  all  it  produced  splenic  fever.  By 
similar  cultivation  at  42°-43°  C,  or  by  leaving  the 
organisms  of  chicken  cholera  in  chicken  broth  exposed  to 
air  for  8-10  months,  they  were  similarly  attenuated,  and 
protected  the  fowl  for  perhaps  a  year  from  attacks  of  the 
disease  (Pasteur).  Quite  recently,  Pasteur  has  stated  that 
he  is  able  similarly  to  vaccinate  against  hydrophobia. 
The  analogy  of  these  processes  with  vaccination  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  absence  of  proof  that  vaccine  is  small- 
pox poison  attenuated  by  cultivation  in  a  cow.  In  the 
above  cases  the  physiological  action  of  the  fungi  must 
undoubtedly  be  modified  by  the  treatment  they  undergo, 
but  the  modification  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  a  specific 
classification. 

This  is  the  experimental  evidence  as  to  the  mutability 
of  baeterla.  At  present  the  balance  is  decidedly  against 
it,  but  Koch  himself  recognises  that  his  experiments  do 
not  prove  its  impossibility.  Like  all  other  organisms, 
these  unicellular  beings  must  have  more  or  less  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  altered  surroundings,  and  wiU  b^ 
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modified  by  the  latter ;  the  question  is  whether  marked 
modification  can  be  thus  produced  within  periods  which 
can  be  covered  by  observations.  Koch's  experiments  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  many  fungi,  at  all  events,  preserve 
unaltered  through  long  series  of  cultivations  their  in- 
herited characteristics. 

Looked  at  from  the  clinical  point  of  view,  every  one  feels 
that  the  best  marked  group  of  infective  diseases — the  speci- 
fic fevers — must  have  an  unvarying,  a  specific  cause.  Most 
observers  believe  that  these  diseases  never  arise  except  by 
infection  from  a  previous  case.  Assuming  the  virus  to  be  a 
fungus,  they  admit  that  it  must  at  some  time  have  acquired 
the  physiological  action  which  enables  it  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain disease ;  but  they  hold  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
harmless  fungi  do  at  the  present  time  ever  acquire  such 
powers.  Isolated  communities  remain  free  from  such 
diseases  for  centuries  until  a  case  is  introduced  among 
them ;  then  it  spreads  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  In  1520 
a  negro,  covered  with  smallpox  pustules,  was  landed  on 
the  Mexican  coast,  where  the  disease  was  not  yet  known ; 
three  and  a  half  millions  are  said  to  have  died  of  it.  In 
1846,  measles  was  introduced  from  Copenhagen  into  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and  almost  every  one  suffered.  Similar 
facts  concerning  other  acute  specifics  are  given  by  Sir  T. 
Watson,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  No.  Ill,  Murchison  and 
others  believed  that  typhus  and  typhoid  might  originate 
de  novOf  being  filth-begotten ;  but  the  conditions  of  life 
in  slave  ships  and  Arctic  winter-houses  are  as  unsanitary 
as  ever  they  were  in  our  gaols  when  typhus  was  endemic 
in  them — yet  no  typhus  occurs.  As  to  the  origin  of 
typhoid  from  sewer-gas.  Continental  towns  show  that 
exhalations  of  it  may  be  intense  and  prolonged  without 
ever  generating  typhoid. 

The  poison  of  the  most  infectious  diseases  has  obviously 
so  great  a  power  of  spread  by  air,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  infection  from  a  previous  case  cannot  be  shown. 
The  less  infectious  kinds  have^  therefore,  been  turned  to 
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by  tlie  advocates  of  the  de  novo  origin.  Many  cases  of 
supposed  spontaneous  origin  of  diphtheria  are  recorded ; 
and  a  urethral  discharge  like  gonorrhoea,  in  symptoms 
and  communicability,  may,  it  is  said,  be  contracted  from  a 
woman  suffering  from  any  foul  discharge — not  gonorrhoeal. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  urethral  discharges  may  be 
excited  by  infective  irritants  other  than  the  gonorrhoeal 
poison.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  Hospital  Diseases — 
pyaemia,  septicaemia,  hospital  gangrene — there  is,  per- 
haps, evidence  of  some  change  from  non-pathogenic  to 
pathogenic  organisms.  How  otherwise  is  it  to  be  explained 
that,  when  a  new  building,  which  has  never  before  con- 
tained wounded,  is  taken  in  time  of  war  as  a  hospital, 
these  diseases  break  out  so  soon  as  crowding  of  the 
wounded  reaches  a  certain  point,  whilst  they  do  not 
attack  patients  in  tents  close  by  P  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  specific  causes  were  present  in  the  building  P  or  do 
not  the  facts  tempt  to  the  belief  that  ordinary  bacteria 
acquire  pathogenic  properties  by  cultivation  under  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  overcrowding  of  the 
wounded?  The  state  of  atmosphere  produced  in  the 
building  would  seem  to  be  analogous  to  the  "epidemic 
influence  " — that  influence  which  causes  infective  diseases 
every  now  and  again  to  become  widely  epidemic.  From 
the  clinical  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  but 
little  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  favour  of  the  mutability 
of  bacteria ;  but  the  question  must  be  regarded  as  entirely 
8ub  judice. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  origin  de  novo,  a  germ-theorist 
understands — not  the  spontaneous  development  of  an 
organism,  but  the  acquisition  under  suitable  cultivation  of 
pathogenic  properties  by  a  non-pathogenic  fungus. 

The  acute  specific  diseases,  to  which  allusion  has  so 
often  been  made,  are  now  regarded  as  forming  a  class  in 
the  much  larger  group  of  Infective  Diseases.  These  may 
be  defined  as  diseases  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison  or 
virus  which  has  the  power  of  invading  and  multiplying 
in  living  tissues.     They  may  be  local  or  general,  i.e., 
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the  vims  may  be  able  only  to  invade  the  tissues  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  about  its  point  of  entry,  or  it 
may  be  able— either  directly  by  multiplying  in  the  tlood, 
or  indirectly  by  throwing  into  it  the  products  of  its  action 
in  the  tissues — to  excite  the  tissues  in  general  to  increased 
metabolism  (fever),  and  perhaps  to  lodge  in  other  tissues 
and  excite  fresh  foci  of  disease. 

These  diseases  are  divided  according  to  certain  charao 
teristics  of  the  virus : — 

1.  Contaffioiis. — ^These  are  communicable  only  from 
individual  to  individual ;  the  poison  runs  its  whole  course 
of  development  in  the  body.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  small- 
pox are  examples.    They  are  frequently  epidemic. 

2.  aftasmattc. — These  are  endemic  diseases  of  whicli 
malarial  fever  is  the  type.  This  disease  is  not  communi- 
cable from  man  to  man ;  the  poison  which  causes  it  deve- 
lops outside  the  body,  having  no  relation  to  a  previons 
case  of  ague. 

3.  Contagio-mlaamattc.  —  In  this  class  are  placed 
certain  diseases  which  seem  to  be  derived  always  from  a 
previous  case  of  the  disease,  but  not  directly ;  the  poison 
has  to  go  through  some  change  external  to  the  body. 
The  best  examples  are  typhoid  and  cholera.  There  is 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  this  gronp. 
The  hypothesis  of  an  essential  change  taking  place  ex- 
ternal to  the  body,  originated  with  the  Munich  school. 
But  Pettenkofer  has  abandoned  it,  and  thinks  that  these 
diseases  differ  from  the  miasmatic  simply  in  being  trans- 
portable by  man  from  their  seat  or  seats  of  origin. 

4.  There  would  seem  to  be  another  set  of  diseases- 
septic — the  poisons  of  which  may  be  derived  from  many 
putrid  infusions.  When  the  disease  has  once  been  started 
in  this  way,  it  can  be  transmitted  directly  from  individnal 
to  individual  indefinitely. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  having  pointed  out  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  fermentation  and  infective 
disease,  we  considered  the  views  which  have  been  pat 
forward  as  to  the  etiology  of  fermentation,  and  concluded 
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that  the  germ-theory  was  almost  certainly  the  true  one. 
It  seems  impossible  to  furnish  absolute  proof  of  it,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  cleanse  the  germs  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
sure  that  no  particles  in  a  state  of  "  motor  decay "  are 
added  with  it  to  a  test-fluid.  The  facts,  however,  that  the 
particles  in  a  state  of  motor  decay  have  neyer  been  demon- 
strated apart  from  organisms,  and  that  the  properties  of 
the  cause  of  fermentation  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  living 
thing,  render  it,  as  has  been  said,  almost  certain  that  organ- 
isms stand  to  the  process  of  fermentation  as  cause  to  effect. 
There  is,  therefore,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  analogy, 
a  primdfade  case  in  favour  of  the  germ-theory  as  applied 
to  the  infective  diseases.  And  it  will  be  found  upon  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  yielded  by  actual  observation  of 
these  diseases,  and  by  experiments  upon  animals,  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  causal  relationship  of  organisms  to 
them  is  in  some  cases  as  complete  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
fermentation,  although  in  the  great  majority  the  proof  is 
still  more  or  less  doubtful. 

To  prove  that  a  micro-organism  is  the  cause  of  a 
disease,  it  is  necessary : — 

1.  To  find  the  same  organism  recognisable  by  its  form, 
mode  of  growth,  or  products,  constantly  associated  with 
the  disease,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages ;  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 

2.  To  produce  the  disease  in  other  animals  by  inoculat- 
ing them  with'  material  containing  the  organism  taken 
from  diseased  animals. 

3.  To  make  "pure"  cultivations  of  the  organism  through 
several  generations ;  and,  when  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  all  else  taken  from  the  animal  which  yielded  the 
virus  has  disappeared,  to  inoculate  other  animals  with  the 
cultivated  organism  and  still  to  obtain  the  same  disease. 

The  demonstration  of  a  well-characterised  organism  in  . 
constant  association  with  a  disease  is  now  by  many  taken 
as  almost  equivalent  to  proof  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
morbid  process.    For  it  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to 
experiment  on  Man,  and  frequently  no  animal  can  be 
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found  which  suffers  from  the  disease  under  investiga- 
tion. Consequently,  the  proof  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
the  first  stage.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  at  all  to 
those  who  believe  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  cer- 
tain form  of  organism  will  develop  spontaneously ;  nor 
is  it  satisfactory  to  others  who  think  that,  when  a  nidus 
favourable  to  a  certain  organism  exists,  tbat  organism  is 
sure  to  drop  into  it. 

The  amount  of  patience  and  skill  necessary  to  carry  on 
an  investigation  of  the  above  kind  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  have  worked  at  the  subject.  They  are  not 
surprised  that  so  few  diseases  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. In  the  case  of  man,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
material  in  the  early  stages  of  diseases,  and  sufficiently 
soon  after  death  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Until 
quite  recently,  too,  the  methods  employed  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  discovery  of  many  kinds  of  fungi.  At 
first  there  was  unaided  microscopic  examination  only, 
and  with  inferior  glasses;  the  detection  of  all  fungi,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  very  difficult,  and  often  impos- 
sible. A  considerable  step  was  made  when  v.  Reckling- 
hausen, in  1871,  pointed  out  the  uniform  size  and  the 
resisting  power  of  micrococci  against  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies  and  glycerine  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between 
them  and  fatty  and  albuminoid  particles.  But  progress 
has  been  much  more  rapid  since  the  introduction  by 
Weigert  of  the  aniline  dyes  as  stains  for  brganisms,  and 
by  Koch  of  many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  examin- 
ing specimens  and  of  carrying  on  pure  cultivations. 
Details  of  these  processes  will  be  given  on  p.  533. 

THE   SCHIZOMYCETES. 

We  shall  now,  adopting  Cohn's  classification,  give  the 
orders,  genera,  and  some  of  the  species  of  the  Schizo- 
mycetes,  and  state  the  grounds  for  believing  that  certain 
of  them  are  causally  associated  with  disease. 

Order  1.  SPHJEROBACTERTA.  or  MZCROCOCCZ.— 
These  are  round  or  oval  cells,  generally  '5  to  2  fi  in  diameter, 
single,  in.  pairs,  oi  m  (^«jma  oi  V-^^  <iQ5s.^^waAtime8  200  or 
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300),  which  may  be  straight  or  wavy.  They  often  occur  also 
in  colonies  and  zooglcea-masses.  The  chains  only  seem 
sometimes  to  have  slow  spontaneous  movement.  They 
differ  among  themselves  in  form,  size,  mode  of  grouping, 
and  physiological  action,  and  thus  are  established  genera 
and  ppecies.  Though  often  found  in  putrefying  fluids, 
they  are  not  the  cause  of  putrefaction. 

There  are  two  genera : — Micrococcus  and  Sarcina. 

1.  Oenus  Mioroooocus. — Cohn  arranges  the  species  of 
Micrococcus  in  three  grouJ)s  : — pigment-forming,  fermen- 
tative, and  pathogenic. 

(a.)  Pigrment-fonningr- — Uncoloured  themselves,  they 
form  in  contact  with  air,  slimy  films  of  various  colours. 
They  are  frequently  seen  on  bits  of  boiled  potato.  The 
colour  does  not  vary  with  the  soil,  but  is  specific  to  each 
form.  The  species  are  : — M.  prodigiosus  (red),  the  cause  of 
tha  "  bleeding  "  host ;  M.  luteus,  aurantiacus,  chlorinus 
cyaneus — the  cause  of  blue  pus — and  violaceus. 

(h.)  Fermentative. — M.  ureas,  the  cause  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  fermentation  of  urine,  which  it  enters  from  the 
air.  Urine  obtained  pure  and  exposed  only  to  pure  air 
will  keep  acid  for  years.  The  change  effected  in  the 
transformation  of  urea  into  ammonic  carbonate  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  action  of  an  unformed  ferment  secreted 
by  M.  uresB  (Musculus*)  which  must  be  indiffusible,  for  the 
nrine  in  an  excised  bladder  does  not  putrefy  even  if  placed 
in  putrid  urine.  The  change  often  occurs  in  urine  con- 
tained in  the  living  bladder,  and  may  extend  up  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys  with  the  most  fatal  results  (suppu- 
rative nephritis,  p.  392).  M.  ureae  is  rather  large  (2  /x) 
and  occurs  singly  or  in  chains. 

(c.)  Patbogrenio. — The  absence  of  distinctive  form  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  the  carrying  on  of  "  pure"  cultivations, 
and  in  the  demonstration  that  a  specific  coccus  is  the 
cause  of  a  disease.  Cocci  are  more  frequently  associated 
with  diseases  than  any  other  form  of  fungus. 

Micrococci  (Fig.  150,  a)  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 

♦  Compt  Rend.,  vdV.I^, 
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in  the  secondary  deposits  of  PyaDinla  (Bindfiieisch,  y. 
Becklinghansen,  and  many  others).  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  wound  is  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  zoogloea  masses  on  its  surface,  and  the 
severity  of  the  disease  to  the  number  of  cocci  in  the  blood 
(Birch-Hirschfeld) ;  the  cocci  have  been  traced  from  the 
wound  into  connective  tissue  interspaces  and  into  a 
vein  (Klebs).  Cultivation-experiments  are  still  needed; 
inoculation  of  animals  from  man  has  repeatedly  failed. 
By  injecting  a  putrid  infusion  of  skin  Koch  obtained  an 
infective  disease  in  rabbits  like  pysBmia  in  man;  a 
micrococcus  was  constantly  present  in  the  blood.  The 
disease  was  transmitted  from  animal  to  aninial  several 
times  (p.  473). 

With  putrid  blood  spreading  gangrene,  with  a 
specific  coccus  growing  in  chains,  was  produced;  and 
in  rabbits,  abscess  spreading  from  the  seat  of  in- 
oculation, was  produced  with  clouds  of  very  small  cocci 
('16  /i)  in  the  wall;  each  was  locally  infective,  and 
was  transmitted  several  times.  A  septicaemia  of  rabbits, 
with  a  characteristic  oval  coccus,  was  also  produced.  In 
these  cases  there  seems  no  loophole  for  doubt  that  the 
organisms  really  caused  the  diseases.  Many  organisms 
were  at  first  injected,  one  only  developed  after  in- 
oculation, and  each  transmission  was  therefore  a  pure 
cultivation.  The  poison  evidently  multiplies ;  and  as  we 
have  rejected  the  physical  explanation  of  this  increase 
(p.  479),  we  have  only  the  vital  theory  left.  Every  student 
should  read  Koch  on  "Traumatic  Infective  Diseases," 
where  a  full  account  of  the  above  maladies  is  given. 

Micrococci  are  constantly  present  in  the  pus  of  acute 
abscesses  (Fig.  150,  i) ;  in  chronic  they  are  not  found. 
Many  observers  have  noted  this.  Ogston  found  that  pus 
from  acute  abscesses  in  man  caused  acute  abscess  in 
animals  when  inoculated  upon  them ;  the  disease  could  be 
transmitted  from  animal  to  animal ;  cultivation  of  the  cocci 
of  the  original  abscess  succeeded  in  eggs,  and  inoculation 
of  the  cultivated  organisms  again  caused  abscess.  The 
egg  remamed  c^\\a  ^in^^\>.    ^qtccl^  ^x^seecli^^  Qven  of  the 
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me  litter  proved  mucli  more  resistant  than  others.  In 
me  cases  well-marked  septicsamia  occurred,  the  symp- 
ms  in  mice  being  such  as  were  described  by  Koch. 
Lcrococci  were  then  found  in  the  blood,  though  never 


Fig.  150. 


1.  Micrococci  from  an  acute  abscess — some  in  a  pus- 
cell.  2.  Micrococci  from  secondary  suppuration  in 
elbow  (puerperal  fever ;  lent  by  Mr.  Horsley).  3. 
Micrococci  from  gonorrhoeal  pus,  in  cells.  4.  Sarcina 
ventriculi.  6.  Bacterium  termo.  6.  Bacillus  anthracis, 
from  blood  of  mouse  (lent  by  Mr.  Horsley).  7.  Chains 
from  cultivation  of  B.  anthracis  ;  some  bearing  spores 
(after  Duclaux).  8.  Bacillus  of  typhoid,  from  a  mesen- 
teric gland  (lent  by  Dr.  Gibbes).  9.  B.  malariae :  di- 
chotomous  division,  parietal  spore-formation,  jointed 
and  unjointed  threads  which  appear  in  cultures  and 
fine  spores ;  x  one-twelfth,  oil-immersion,  Zeiss  (after 
Klebs  and  Tommasi  Crudeli).  10.  Spirilla  of  relapsing 
fever,  and  red  corpuscle  (after  Vandyke  Carter).  All 
X  500  except  B.  malarisa. 

very  large  number,  apparently.  Ogston  concludes  that 
I  acute  suppuration  is  due  to  micrococci ;  and  that  the 
me  organisms  may  under  unknown  circumstances  give 
se  to  septicaBmia.* 

Bryslpelas. — Micrococci  have  often  been  described  in 
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erysipelatous  skin,  especially  at  the  spreading  edge; 
V.  Recklinghausen  and  Lukomsky*  showed  that  they 
occupied  the  lymphatic  channels  and  spread  along 
them  (hence  the  name — infective  capillary  lymphan- 
gitis). Orth  produced  typical  erysipelas  in  a  rabbit 
by  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  fluid  from  an  erysi- 
pelatous bulla ;  with  oedema  fluid  from  this  animal  he 
successfully  inoculated  another;  the  fluid  and  affected 
skin  contained  cocci  in  large  numbers.  Orth  culti- 
vated the  fungus,  and  produced  erysipelas  by  injecting 
it.  Last  year  Fehleisen  (D.  ^tiologie  des  Erysipels) 
found  numerous  cocci  in  chains  constantly  present  in  bits 
of  skin  excised  from  patients  having  erysipelas ;  they  lay 
in  the  lymphatics  chiefly  of  the  superficial  part  of  the 
corium  and  in  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  never  in 
blood-vessels.  They  had  excited  round-celled  infiltration 
about  them.  The  cocci  were  cultivated  upon  gelatine 
through  fourteen  generations  in  two  months ;  eight  out 
of  nine  rabbits  now  inoculated  suffered  from  the  disease ; 
six  out  of  seven  inoculations  upon  man  were  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  incubation  was  15-60  hours ;  then  followed 
rigors,  fever,  and  typical  rash.  The  disease  was  severe  in 
two  cases.  Immunity,  if  conferred  at  all,  lasts  less  than 
two  months.  Three  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  one 
per  cent,  of  perchloride  of  mercury  stopped  the  growth  of 
the  fungus. 

Blpbtberia. — In  the  membrane  characteristic  of  this 
disease  are  found  numbers  of  micrococci  with  other 
organisms.  The  cocci  have  been  found  also  in  the  tissue 
upon  which  the  membrane  lies,  and  have  several  times 
been  traced  thence  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  nearest 
glands ;  miliary  deposits  of  them  have  been  found  also 
in  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  pyaemia,  having  even  a  similar  brownish 
colour.  Their  occurrence  probably  explains  the  complica- 
tions, especially  albuminuria,  which  are  often  met  with. 

*  YvTcb..  Arch.,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  418. 
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rrendelenburg  infected  the  bronchi  of  rabbits  with  bits  of 
membrane,  and  Hiiter  the  conjuctiva.  Klebs  and  Letzerich 
cultivated  the  organisms,  but  rabbits  inoculated  died  very 
rapidly,  perhaps  of  septicaemia,  without  the  occurrence  of 
membranes.  LofELer  has  a  paper  in  the  recent  volume  of 
the  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte  in  which  he  describes 
a  bacillus  as  the  specific  organism  of  diphtheria.  The 
possible  origin  of  the  disease  from  a  miasm  or  fungus 
growing  outside  the  body  has  been  alluded  to. 

The  disease  is  probably  primarily  local,  its  seat  being 
most  commonly  the  throat.  The  lesion  here  is  compa- 
rable to  the  primary  sore,  not  to  the  sore  throat,  of 
syphilis ;  for  in  cases  in  which  the  seat  of  inoculation  is 
a  wound,  no  affection  of  the  throat  appears,  as  was 
noticed  in  cases  occurring  in  the  wards  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  when  diphtheria-cases  were  not  isolated.  It  is 
beb'eved  by  many  that  these  cases  of  obvious  diphtheria 
of  wounds  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  Hospital  Grangrene, 
and  on  the  other  into  croup  of  granulations.  It  is  said 
that  endemic  pharyngeal  diphtheria  goes  with  endemic 
wound-diphtheria  (Hiiter).  Proof  of  the  identity  of  these 
processes  is  wanting.  Membranes  of  diphtheritic  aspect 
appear  occasionally  on  almost  all  mucous  membranes, 
but  without  any  symptoms  of  diphtheria.  Their  occur- 
rence shows  simply  that  irritants  other  than  the  diphthe- 
ritic virus  can  produce  that  form  of  necrosis  and  quality 
of  exudation  which  make  up  the  true  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane (p.  288).  Simple  irritants  may  produce  similar 
membranes  (p.  377);  they  contain  cocci,  which  have 
fallen  on  to  them. 

OonorrbOBa. — Neisser,  in  1878,  described  a  large  micro- 
coccus peculiar  to  this  disease.  (Fig.  150, 3.)  He  was  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  cocci  by  its  size,  by  the 
distance  between  the  individuals  in  the  groups,  about 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  coccus,  and  by  their  occur- 
rence upon  the  surfaces  of  cells;  and  he  used  it  as  a 
means  of  diagnosing  gonorrhoeal  discharges  from  urethra, 
eye,  &c.    He  cultivated  it,  but  failed  in  his  inoculation- 
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experiments.  These  have  been  successfully  carried  ont 
by  Bockhardt.*  He  injected  a  fourth  caltivation  iato 
the  urethra  of  a  general  paralytic,  and  produced  a  ptim- 
lent  discharge.  The  man  died  of  pneumonia  ten  days 
later,  and  an  examination  of  the  urethra  led  Bockhardt 
to  believe  that  the  cocci  probably  pass  through  the  epithe- 
lium into  the  lymphatics  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  where 
they  excite  lively  inflammation.  They  enter  into  white 
corpuscles,  and  pass  with  them  into  blood-vesselsy  where 
they  die ;  or,  they  come  away  in  the  pus. 

VnemnonUu — Klebs  described  a  micrococcus  as  pre* 
sent  in  pneumonia,t  and  was  confirmed  by  !Koch| 
and  Friedlander§  who  demonstrated  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  organisms  in  great  numbers  in  the  earlj 
stages,  not  only  in  the  exudation,  but  also  in  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lung.  Friedlander||  now  states  that 
he  has  cultivated  the  coccus  in  blood-serum  and  gela- 
tinised meat-infusion  and  on  potato.  Diffused  in  distilled 
water  and  injected  into  the  lung  and  pleura  of  rabbits, 
they  produced  no  effects ;  but  thirty-two  mice  died  with- 
out exception,  and  generally  in  eighteen  to  twenty  hours. 
The  lungs  were  very  red  and  almost  universally  solid, 
and  the  spleen  was  enlarged ;  both  organs  contained  the 
characteristic  cocci,  which  were  present  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  blood,  and  in  enormous  numbers  in 
fluid  which  occupied  tHe  pleura.  G-uinea-pigs  were 
more  refractory  to  the  poison,  and  only  one  dog  of  five 
suffered. 

Inhalation-experiments  were  made  by  spraying  water 
charged  with  cocci  for  five  minutes  into  the  cages  of 
mice ;  three  of  ten  developed  pneumonia.  The  effect  of 
chill  was  not  excluded. 


•  Sitz.  Bericht  d,  Phys.  Med.  G«selL     Wurzburg :  1882. 
t  Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path.,  iv. 
X  Mitth.  a.  d,  k.  Gesundh.  1881. 
§  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  87. 

II  Fortschritte  d.  Med. ;  abstract  in  British  MedioalJoumalt  p.  174, 
vol.  i.,  1884. 
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Tlie  cocci  are  large,  oval,  stain  best  with  Ehrlich*s 
gentian-violet,  and  have  ronnd  them  a  pecuHar  capsule 
of  mucin  (Friedlander),  which  is  not,  however,  constant. 
Epidemics  of  pneumonia  have  often  been  described,  and 
complete  proof  of  the  view  that  it  is  an  infective  disease 
seems  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Salvioli  and  Zaslein*  confirmed  some  earlier  observa- 
tions of  Friedlander,  They  found  the  coccus  in  the  blood 
and  in  blister-fluid  of  pneumonic  patients,  and  in  them 
only.  They  cultivated  it,  and  found  that,  when  injected, 
it  produced  pneumonia  and  fibrinous  pleurisy  in  rabbits, 
whilst  the  culture-fluid  alone  did  not  do  so. 

Meaiiles. — ^This  disease  has  been  given  by  inoculation 
of  the  healthy  with  the  blood  of  the  sick.  Organisms 
have  been  found  in  the  breath,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the 
skin,  limgR,  and  liver.  They  are  large,  highly-refracting, 
round  or  fusiform  bodies  which  remain  unstained  by  car- 
mincf 

Keating:(  says  that  he  examined  two  series,  each  of 
eight  cases,  and  found  a  special  coccus  constantly  present 
in  the  papules ;  it  was  demonstrable  in  the  blood  in  severe 
cases  only.  Here  it  either  occupied  the  interior  of  leuco- 
cytes or  performed  swirling  movements  round  them.  The 
prognosis  is  bad  if  cocci  are  seen  in  the  blood. 

Vaccinia.— Cocci,  present  in  the  vaccine-vesicle,  have 
been  cultivated  by  Godlee  and  others ;  but  vaccination 
could  not  be  effected  with  the  cultures.  Success  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  conveying  any  disease  other 
than  vaccinia  by  the  inoculation.  Quist§  states  that  he 
has  vaccinated  successfully  with  cultures.  He  says  that 
both  cocci  and  bacilli  are  constantly  present  in  the 
vesicles,  and  that  the  latter  are  developed  from  the  former. 


♦  Cthl.f.  Med.  Wi88.,  p.  721,  1883. 

f  Braidwood  and  Vacher,  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  77, 
1882. 
t  Phil,  Med,  Times,  xii.  No.  884,  1882. 
§  St,  Feterab,  Med.  Wochenschr,,  No.  46, 1883. 
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They  are  purely  aerobioiis,  and  grow  in  semin  dilated  with 
water  containing  some  glycerine  to  prevent  evaporation. 
After  8-10  days,  superficial  flakes,  and  then  a  precipitate, 
of  cocci  form.  Vaccination,  with  material  taken  1-H 
cm.  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  are  snccessfoL  In 
one  case  the  cultivation  was  carried  through  three 
generations. 

Oerebro-sptnal  Menliiirltis  (Epidemic). — Marchiafavs 
and  Celli*  found  coed  constantly  in  the  exudation, 
generally  as  diplococci ;  probably  smaller  than  gonorrhoBal 
organisms.  They  are  not  present  in  the  organs  generally, 
but  are  found  in  groups  in  the  pia  mater. 

Micrococci  have  been  described  also  in  TypliiiBt  (ac- 
tively moving,  dumb-bell  cocci  in  blood  in  all  cases  [twelve], 
and  plugs  of  them  probably  in  lymphatics  in  each  of 
six  hearts  examined),  Soarlatinav^  Varlolay§  Xnltocttve 
Periostitis,  Xndooardltlsll  (not  only  ulcerative),  Aente 
TeUow  Atropbir^  of  the  liver  (early  stage),  Wbooplnf- 
cougrti,**  and  Dysentery  .ft  Pasteur  has  proved  that  a 
fatal  disease  of  silkworms,  Pebrlne,  is  due  to  the  action 
of  a  micrococcus  (M.  bombycis).  The  disease  is  hereditary, 
and  the  coccus  is  found  in  the  eggs. 

II.  Oenus  Sarclna. — A  micrococcus  which  divides  in 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is  often  found 
in  vomit  from  stomachs  dilated  from  pyloric  obstruction, 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia  from  chronic  catarrh  (Sarcina  ventri- 
culi),  in  the  bronchi  and  deeper  parts  of  the  lungs  in  chronic 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  the  urine  (S.  urinse)  ;  it  has 
been  seen  also  in  abscesses  and  in  blood.  Single  cocci 
may  be  seen,  but  the  majority  form  square  groups  of  four, 


♦  Gazz.  degli  ospiUdi,  No.  8, 1884— quoted  from  Cblf.  Klin,  Med, 

t  Mott,  British  Medical  Journal^  vol.  ii.  1883,  p.  1069. 

X  Pohl-Pincus,  Chlf.  Med.  Wias.,  1883,  p.  641. 

§  Weigert,  Anat.  Beitr.  z.  Lehre  v.  d,  Pocken^  1874. 

II  Koch,  Mitth,  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte,  1881. 

t  Dreshfeld,  British  Medical  Journal,  1883,  vol.  ii  p.  1057. 

**  Btirger,  Berl.  Klin.  Wochenschr.,  1883,  No.  1. 

tt  Prior,  CbLf.  Klin,  Med.,  No.  17,  1883. 
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or  some  multiple  of  four  (Fig.  150,  4)-  S.  ventriculi  is 
larger  tlian  S.  urines,  or  than  the  fungus  of  this  shape  occur- 
ring in  the  lungs.  The  presence  of  sarcina  in  the  stomach 
does  not  cause  it  to  appear  in  the  urine  or  elsewhere.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  fungus,  when  once 
established.  The  nature  of  the  decomposition  to  which 
it  gives  rise  is  unknown. 

Order  2.-- MZCSOBACTS&ZA.— One  Genus— Bac- 
teriam  (the  name  "bacteria"  has  unfortunately  been 
applied  to  the  whole  class).  The  tendency  now  is  to  limit 
the  nan^e  to  cylindrical  or  oval  cells,  of  which  the  length 
is  not  more  than  twice  the  breadth,  which  multiply  by 
transverse  division,  are  frequently  seen  in  pairs  and  in 
zoogloea-masses  with  much  intercellular  substance,  but 
never  in  long  chains.  In  cross  section  the  zoogloea-masses 
look  like  coccus-colonies,  but  rods  may  be  seen  at  the 
edge.  Spores  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  These 
fungi  may  be  actively  mobile  or  motionless. 

Ptgrment-forxnlngr. — B.  synxanthum  occurs  in  yellow 
milk,  the  colouring  matter  being  soluble  in  water;  B, 
CBrugino8v/m  in  greenish-blue  pus. 

Fermentative. — B,  termo  (Fig.  150, 5)  is  the  most  im- 
portant species,  being  apparently  the  cause  of  putrefaction 
(Oohn).  It  is  cylindrical,  with  rounded  ends,  1-2  /x  long, 
often  in  pairs,  and  has  a  trembling  movement.  It  is 
non-pathogenic,  being  unable  to  exist  in  living  tissues ; 
part  of  its  action  is  due  to  the  formation  of  unorganised 
ferments ;  its  products  closely  resemble  those  of  pancre- 
atic digestion ;  many  of  them  are  fever-exciting,  though 
one — sepsin  (Bergmann)— which  has  been  crystallised  out, 
has  been  given  special  prominence.  The  non-infective 
disease,  septic  intoxication,  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
the  poisons  formed  by  B.  termo. 

B,  lineola — like,  but  much  larger  than,  B.  termo,  often 
occurring  with  it,  but  also  in  fluids  free  from  putrefaction. 

B,  lactis, — The  cause  of  lactic  fermentation  of  milk 
(Lister). 

Patbogrenlo. — ^A  motionless   bacterium  of  small  size, 
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lightlj  constricted  in  the  centre,  has  been  shown  hj 
Pasteur  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  "  chicken- 
cholera,"  though  no  symptom  suggests  a  resemblance  to 
cholera. 

Order  3.— BaSMOBAOTSBrA.— Bods  of  which  the 
length  is  more  than  twice  the  breadth,  and  generally  con- 
siderably more,  so  that  these  fungi  are  slender.  They 
multiply  by  transverse  division,  and  often  grow  into  long, 
jointed,  but  unbranched  filaments,  not  constricted  at  the 
joints.  Formation  of  spores  has  been  detected  in  some 
species.  Swarms  of  bacilli  are  common,  but  they  are  rarely 
imbedded  in  zooglcea.  There  are  two  genera : — BaclUiu, 
rods  straight ;  Vibrio,  rods  wavy. 

Ftffmeiit-forminir* — B.  syncyanum  occurs  in  bine  milk. 

Termentatlve. — B.  suhtilis, — Found  in  hay-infusions 
and  many  other  organic  substances.  Very  delicate, 
actively-moving  rods,  having  a  cilium  attached  at  each 
end.  When  nourishment  fails,  they  become  motionless, 
and  bright,  oval  spores  form  in  their  interior.  It  is  an 
aerobious  fungus. 

B.  hutyricus. — ^The  cause  of  butyric  fermentation. 
Eods  vary  from  3-10  fi  in  length ;  slender  at  first,  they 
become  plumper,  and  the  shorter  ones  appear  spindle* 
shaped;  oval  spores  form  in  their  interior.  The  rods 
may  grow  into  long  or  short  chains^  and  in  the  latter 
condition  quite  lose  mobility.  Oxygen  kills  the  bacillus 
(Pasteur). 

Fatliorenio*  —  Splenic  Terer. — The  B,  wnthracis, 
found  in  this  disease  is  the  best  known  of  all  the 
parasitic  fungi  Its  life-history  was  worked  out  by 
Koch.*  In  blood  from  the  spleen  of  animals  dead  of 
splenic  fever  are  found  enormous  numbers  of  rods,  5-20 /i 
long  by  about  1  /x  broad,  straight,  with  slightly  concave 
ends  and  motionless  (Fig.  150,  6).  In  a  suitable  culture- 
material  (the  blood  of  the  dead  animal  is  one),  with  a 


•  Cohn's  Beitrage  z.  Biologie  d.  Pflanzen,  vol  ii.,  and  Mitth.*. 
d,  Kaiserl.  Qea\mdL\ievlawsi\fe,'^o\.\,  i 
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iful  supply  of  oxygen,  and  a  temperature  between 
nd  42°  (26°— 30°  being  most  favourable),  the  rods 

into  very  long  filaments  (Fig.  150,  i);  in  these, 
i  highly  refracting  spores  form  at  short  and  regular 
noes ;  the  filaments  now  break  up,  and  the  spores 
et  free.  Under  favourable  circumstances  these  grow 
bacilli  In  living  animals,  long  filaments  and  spores 
ever  found ;  the  rods  multiplying  solely  by  division, 
rods  exist  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  capillaries, 
iially  those  of  the  spleen,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
ms  membrane  of  the  intestine.  Numbers  leave  the 
in  the  urine,  fasces,  and  blood  flowing  from  the  nose 
nouth  of  the  animal  before  it  dies ;  thus  the  grass  is 
ed  with  the  fungi.  In  bodies  buried  at  a  depth  of 
aetre,  oxygen  and  a  suitable  temperature  are  wanting, 
)  development  of  spores  occurs,  and  the  bacilli  soon 

Pasteur's  belief,  that  spores  do  develop  under  these 
mstances  and  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  earth- 
is,  is  erroneous  (Koch).  As  to  the  mode  of  infection — 
3ur  says  that  the  mouths  of  animals  are  wounded  by 
ous  grasses,  and  the  cuts  inoculated  with  bacilli  or 
js,  a  view  supported  by  the  frequent  swelling  of  the 
cal  glands  in  sheep ;  but  these  animals  and  man  are 
lently  infected  by  insects  which  bite  them  on  the  face. 

I  thinks  the  intestine  is  the  commonest  seat  of  infec- 
Elein,  however,  records  a  case  in  which  one  mouse 

lost  of  another  which  had  died  of  splenic  fever,  with- 

II  results.  In  warm,  marshy  districts,  the  bacilli  form 
)s  plentifully ;  these  are  carried  by  floods  to  meadows 
e  anthrax  may  not  have  occurred  previously. 

Man,  malignant  pustule  is  due  to  inoculation  with 
thracis ;  in  this  country,  generally,  from  wool  or  hides 
yht  from  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic. 
3  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  pustule,  as  a  rule, 
ral  symptoms  appear,  bronchitis  or  diarrhoea  being 
ion.    Davies-Colley*    found   numerous    bacilli    in 

*  PcUK  8oe,  Trans.  ^  1883,  p.  291. 
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semm  pressed  from  an  excised  pustule,  and  in  tlie 
sputum,  urine,  fsBces,  and  sweat.  The  patient  recovered; 
but  though  free  from  symptoms  he  was  still  eliminating 
in  his  urine  a  few  bacilli  a  month  after  excision  of  the 
pustule.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  superficial  lesion, 
and  the  symptoms  may  be  those  of  acute  septic  poison- 
ing, or  chiefly  pulmonary  or  intestinal  (Woolsorter's 
Disease).  Perhaps  the  predominant  symptoms  indicate 
through  which  mucous  membrane  infection  took  place. 

B.  anthracis  is  constantly  present  in  splenic  fever,  and 
ultimately  in  enormous  numbers.  Blood  of  the  foetus  of 
an  animal  with  splenic  fever,  which  contains  no  organ- 
isms, does  not  produce  the  disease;  whilst  blood  con- 
taining bacilli  capable  of  development  or  spores,  always 
does  in  suitable  animals.  The  bacilli  may  be  separated  by 
filtration,  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  then  dried — they  still  cause  splenic  fever.  Pure 
cultivations  may  be  made  through  fifty  generations,  with 
the  same  result.  It  never  gives  rise  to  any  other  disease. 
If  this  is  not  proof  that  B.  anthracis  is  the  cause  of 
splenic  fever,  the  belief  that  itch  is  due  to  acarus  scabiei, 
or  that  trichinosis  is  due  to  trichinae  must  also  be 
regarded  as  ill-founded. 

Cbolera. — The  etiology  of  cholera  has  been  attentively 
studied  since  the  recent  outbreak  in  Egypt,  especially  by 
a  French  Commission  under  Dr.  Straus,  and  a  German 
Commission  under  Dr.  R.  Koch.  The  former  arrived  at 
no  definite  conclusion;  but  Koch  in  his  Sixth  Report 
expresses  the  belief  that  he  has  discovered  a  bacillus 
which  is  constantly  present  in  cholera,  and  which  occurs 
in  cholera- only.  It  is  distinguished  by  being  more  or 
less  curved — comma-like  or  even  semi- circular.  It  is 
actively  mobile.  When  cultivated,  the  bacilli  grow  into 
more  or  less  undulating  threads  of  which  the  terminal 
cells  retain  the  form  of  the  organisms  found  in  cholera. 

These  fungi  are  found  only  in  the  intestinal  contents 
and  evacuations ;  when  found  in  vomit,  this  was  shown 
by  its  alkalinity  to  have  regurgitated  from  the  intestine. 
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It  is  constantly  present  in  very  large  numbers  in  rice- 
water  stools,  but  only  in  small  numbers  during  the  early 
stage  whilst  the  dejecta  are  still  faecal,  and  they  rapidly 
disappear,  when  recovery  occurs,  as  the  motions  assume 
their  normal  character. 

The  German  Commission  believes  these  bacilli  to  be  the 
eauae  of  the  disease,  but  it  see^ns  very  doubtful  whether 
this  will  be  at  all  generally  accepted.  Unfortunately,  all 
attempts  to  convey  the  disease  to  animals  have  failed — 
no  animal  has  ever  been  known  to  suffer  from  cholera. 

Malaria. — Ellebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli*  examined  the 
soil,  water,  and  ground-air  of  malarial  districts  near  Rome. 
They  found  in  the  soil  very  numerous  mobile,  long-oval 
spores  ('96  fi  in  greatest  diameter),  which  on  cultivation  or 
on  injection  into  an  animal's  blood,  grow  into  rods,  60-84  fi 
longby  *6/i  wide,  homogeneous  at  first,  but  later  dividing 
transversely.  Spores  form  in  the  sections,  at  first  parietal, 
Ibfberwards  filling  the  whole  interior.  They  are  aerobious, 
and  grow  in  albumen  and  fluids  of  the  body,  but  not  in 
water.  Stagnant  water  of  the  district  did  not  contain 
them.  The  air  did,  except  during  the  seasons  when  malaria 
was  not  prevalent ;  then  they  are  found  in  the  soil  only. 

Culture-fluid,  of  which  the  filtrates  had  but  slight 
effect,  excited  in  animals  typical,  regularly  intermittent 
fever  with  swelling  of  the  spleen,  and  in  severe  cases 
deposit  of  black  pigment  in  it.  Developmental  forms  of 
the  bacilli  were  found  in  the  spleen,  marrow,  lymph, 
and  blood. 

Marchiafavat  a  little  later  found  the  same  spore- 
bearing  bacilli  in  the  spleen,  marrow,  blood,  and  lymph, 
of  patients  dead  of  "  perniciosa ;"  and  showed  that  they 
were  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  present  in  the  blood 
of  patients  during  the  cold  stage  of  a  fit;  in  the  hot 
stage  no  bacilli  were  present,  but  the  spores  above-men- 
tioned were  there  in  large  numbers.    Quinine  caused  the 


♦  Arch,  /.  Exp,  Path^j  p.  122,  vol  xi, 
t  Ibid,^  xiii 
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disappearance  of  these  bodies.  Injection  of  blood  into  the 
trachea  and  peritoneum  of  dogs  failed  to  produce  the  dis- 
ease. No  organisms  were  present  in  the  remission-stage. 

In  the  blood  of  a  traveller  recently  returned  from 
Africa,  Dr.  McMunn  found  typical  B.  maJarise  during  the 
cold  stage.* 

Stembergt  failed  to  isolate  the  bacillus,  and  thinks  that 
Klebs  produced  a  septicsBmia,  not  an  intermittent  fever. 
He  thinks  malaria  may  be  due  to  an  organism,  but  that 
it  has  not  been  found. 

Tjrplioid. — Klebs  first  described  micro-organisms  ia 
this  disease.^  He  and  his  assistants  found  them  without 
exception  in  twenty-four  cases  of  typhoid — constantly  in 
the  bowel  and  frequently  in  mesenteric  glands,  kidneys, 
spleen,  heart,  laryngeal  cartilages,  in  patches  of  lobular 
pneumonia,  and  in  the  pia  mater  (one  case  with  severe 
cerebral  symptoms).  The  organism  was  a  short  rod  which 
grew  into  long,  narrow,  unbranched  filaments,  of  which 
the  diameter  increased  as  spore-formation  took  place. 
Klebs  cultivated  the  organism  on  gelatine,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  his  cultures  were  pure.  He  also  inoculated 
rabbits  from  the  cultures,  and  in  one  case  some  swelling 
of  Peyer's  patches  was  found  post-mortem. 

A  few  months  later,  Eberth§  described  bacilli,  with 
rounded  ends,  as  existing  in  the  intestinal  lesions,  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  spleen.  He  said  that  they  stained  badly 
with  aniline  dyes,  and  worked  with  unstained  specimens 
clarified  by  an  alkali.  He  was  thus  able  to  discover  the 
bacilli  in  eighteen  out  of  forty  cases.  He  believed  them 
to  be  the  same  as  Klebs  described,  but  regarded  the  fila- 
ments, of  which  the  latter  author  spoke,  as  secondary. 
Eberth  stated  that  the  number  of  bacilli  diminished  with 
the  duration  of  the  case. 


»  BrUish  Medical  Journal,  vol  ii.  p.  935,  1881. 

t  Nat.  Board  of  Health  Bull.,  Washington,  1881. 

X  Arch./,  Exp.  Path.^  vol.  xii.  p.  231. 

§  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxx,    .  68,  and  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  486. 
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Koch*  had  already  photographed  similar  bacilli  at  the 
time  Eberth  published.  He  found  that  they  stained  well 
with  Bismarck  brown,  and  had  demonstrated  their  pre- 
sence in  half  the  cases  examined  by  him. 

W.  Meyerf  took  for  examination  only  recently-swollen 
patches  and  follicles.  He  failed  to  stain  the  bacilli,  but 
found  them  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty  cases. 

All  the  above  observers  made  control  observations  on 
other  cases,  sach  as  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  but  they  never  found  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  dis- 
eases other  than  typhoid.  They  sometimes  found  cocci  in 
the  intestine  and  glands,  but  regarded  them  as  secondary ; 
but  by  others,  as  LetzerichJ  they  have  been  considered 
as  the  organism  of  the  disease. 

Maragliano§  examined  blood  from  the  finger  and  spleen 
(during  life)  of  fifteen  typhoid  patients.  During  the 
height  of  the  disease  the  former  contained  single  and 
aggregated  micro-organisms,  almost  all  spherical,  some 
mobile ;  in  the  latter,  besides  similar  bodies,  bacilli,  like 
those  of  Klebs  and  Eberth,  occurred  in  small  number. 
All  disappeared  in  convalescence.  Cultivation  of  blood 
from  either  finger  or  spleen  yielded  small  rods  like  those 
found  in  fresh  blood,  and  others  much  longer,  like  those 
described  by  Klebs. 

Brautlechtll  has  often  found  a  bacillus  in  epidemics 
in  Brunswick,  and  has  traced  it  to  the  drinking  water ; 
it  forms  spores  when  cultivated.  Both  bacilli  and 
spores  abound  in  the  urine  of  typhoid  patients.  Sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  the  cultivations  in  rabbits  was  fol- 
lowed by  high  fever,  inflammation  of  Peyer's  patches, 
swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  other  signs  of 
typhoid.  The  organism  described  by  Brautlecht  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  Eberth  and  Koch,  being  smaller. 


*  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte,  voL  i.  1881. 

I  Unters.  fi.  d.  Bacilli  d.  Abdominaltyphus,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Berlin, 
1881. 

t  Arch,/,  Exp.  Path,,  vol.  ix.       %  ChUf,  Med,  Wisa,,  p.  725,  1882. 

II  Virch,  Arch.,  vol.  Izzxiv.  p.  80. 
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Coats  and  Crooke*  have  each  found  the  bacilli  of 
Eberth  and  Koch  in  mesenteric  glands. 

A  very  important  paper  by  Gaffky,  one  of  KocIi'b 
assistants,  has  just  appeared.f  He  starts  with  the  observa- 
tion that  the  bacilli  have  been  found  in  only  half  the  cases 
examined.  They  must  therefore  have  either  disappeared 
before  the  disease  which  they  caused  had  run  its  course, 
or  they  were  present  but  not  found.  The  latter  seemed  pro- 
bable, as  they  had  been  demonstrated  late  in  some  cases, 
and  missed  at  early  stages  in  others.  He  points  out  that  in 
typhoid  the  bacilli  are  not  scattered  everywhere,  but  are 
always  in  foci,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  find ;  and 
that  but  little  of  an  organ  has  been  examined,  even  after 
100  sections  have  been  carefully  looked  through. 

Gaffky  himself  investigated  twenty-eight  cases,  and  in 
twenty-six  demonstrated  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  parts 
other  than  the  intestine — such  as  the  mesenteric  glands, 
spleen,  liver,  kidney.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  bacilli 
were  found  in  a  recently  swollen  solitary  follicle  of  one ; 
and  the  other  died  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  per- 
forative peritonitis,  and  the  intestines  showed  only  heal- 
ing ulcers. 

In  one  case,  which  Gaffky  does  not  include  in  his  list, 
although  it  had  been  diagnosed  as  typhoid,  both  during 
life  and  post-mortem,  immense  numbers  of  cocci  were 
found  in  the  organs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distingoisk 
the  typhoid  bacilli.  Gaffky  throws  out  the  suggestion 
that  there  may  be  a  disease  clinically  like  typhoid  due  to 
invasion  of  the  intestine  by  cocci. 

The  bacilli  were  more  numerous  the  earlier  the  case.  If 
many  are  found  in  old  oases,  it  is  probable  that  a  relapse 
has  occurred. 

The  process  employed  to  demonstrate  the  bacilli  was 
to  harden  pieces  of  fresh  organs  in  alcohol,  and  to  place 
sections  cut  from  them  in  methylene  blue  for  twenty-fonr 


•  Britiah  Medical  Journal,  1882,  March  18  and  Jnly  1. 
t  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  (3[QS\]iiidk'&\.t8am.te^  vol.  ii.,  p.  372,  1884, 
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I.  The  solntion  is  made  by  adding  a  saturated  alco- 
solution  of  the  blue  to  water  until  the  latter  cannot 
m  through.  The  sections  are  clarified,  and  mounted 
le  ordinary  way.  Blue  sections  lose  their  colour 
r  quickly ;  those  stained  with  Bismarck  brown  are 
r  for  preservation.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
IS  should  be  fresb,  for  the  bacilli  are  difficult  to  dis- 
ish  in  sections  from  putrefactive  organisms. 
B  bacilli  are  thus  described  (Fig.  150,  8).  They  are 
times  as  long  as  broad,  and  their  length  equals  one- 
the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  Their  ends 
Lstinctly  rounded.  Spores  are  not  uncommonly  seen 
md,  reaching  right  across  the  breadth  of  the  rods, 
ying  at  their  ends.  The  typhoid  bacilli  are  more  or 
actively  mobile.  They  do  not  stain  so  intensely  as 
forms,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  stain  uniformly ; 
I  spots  not  extending  across  the  rods,  and  therefore 
pores,  being  left  pale.  The  typhoid  bacilli  do  not 
like  tubercle-bacilli  (p.  635). 

irteen  cultures  were  made  from  spleens,  and  eleven 
pure  from  the  first ;  peptonised  meat  broth  stiffened 
gelatine  being  the  soil  used.  It  was  spread  in  thin 
3  upon  slides,  and  these  were  inoculated  in  streaks 
:ept  moist  under  a  glass  bell.  In  twenty-four  hours 
ising  cloudiness  could  be  seen  confined  to  the  lines, 
',ot  ca/using  liquefaction  of  the  soil :  it  was  due  to 
[ish,  slightly  granular,  yellow-brown  colonies.  A 
mixed  with  sterilised  water  and  examined  with  ^  oil- 
rsion  (Zeiss)  showed  the  colonies  to  consist  of  one  form 
sillus  only ;  like,  but  rather  larger,  than  that  in  the 
1  whence  culture  was  started.  They  were  3-4  times 
ig  as  wide ;  apparently  the  soil  suited  them  better, 
)y  grew  more  strongly,  as  they  did  also  on  potatoes ; 
b  in  blood-serum  they  remained  of  the  same  size  as 
3  body.  Spores  form  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  in 
ays  at  30°- 42°  C,  more  slowly  at  20°  0.,and  not  at 
low  this  point.  In  smaller  number  than  the  rods 
)d  threads  also  formed.    The  cultures  reached  "Usav^ 
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height  in  4-8  days,  and  then  remained  stationary.  The 
mode  of  growth  in  both  gelatine  and  potato  was  charac- 
teristic. Cultivation  was  continued  on  the  gelatine  in  ten 
cases  for  more  than  a  year  without  any  change  occurring 
in  the  organism. 

In  two  cases  putrefaction  had  begun  in  the  spleens  used, 
and  other  organisms,  cocci  and  bacilli,  liquefying  the 
gelatine,  also  grew ;  but  in  this  solid  culture-ground  it  was 
BO  easy  to  select  typhoid  bacillus-colonies  that  the  second 
culture  was  quite  pure. 

In  one  case  in  which  a  culture  from  a  spleen  suc- 
ceeded, no  bacilli  were  found  in  cover-glass  specimens, 
nor  in  sections  until  over  100  had  been  examined.  The 
method  of  culture  would  seem  to  be  the  most  delicate  for 
the  detection  of  the  organisms. 

A  culture  from  the  liver  was  tried  in  one  case  and 
succeeded. 

Many  animals  of  different  kinds  were  inoculated,  bat 
unsuccessfully.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  animal  suffers 
from  the  typhoid  fever  of  man.  In  spite  of  this  gap  in 
the  chain  of  evidence,  all  the  observers  quoted  believe  that 
this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  typhoid ;  and  we  may  now  say 
it  is  constantly  present  in  typhoid,  is  recognisable  from  all 
known  bacilli  by  the  various  characteristics  given  above, 
and  is  not  found  in  any  other  disease.  Graffkj  believes 
that  infection  occurs  always  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine ;  even  when  the  poison  seems  to 
have  been  inhaled  as  dust,  he  thinks  it  sticks  on  the 
pharynx,  is  swallowed,  passes  through  the  stomach,  and 
thus  reaches  the  bowel. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  1881, 
Bouchard  stated  that  he  had  found  bacilli  in  the  tubules 
and  in  inter-tubular  tissue  in  cases  of  tubal  nephritis 
occurring  during  typhoid.  They  have  been  described  by 
other  observers  as  occurring  in  the  urine. 

Septlcsemia  of  Mice. — Koch*  injected  putrid  fluids 
subcutaneously  in  mice  in  quantity  too  small  to  cause 

*  Tttt-xyssi.  lQi<2kQt.  Dia.^  p.  33. 
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septic  intoxication.  A  peculiar  disease,  withoat  abscess 
formation,  occurred  in  some  individuals,  and  was  trans- 
missible with  certainty  to  others  by  inoculation  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  blood.  Extremely  small  bacilli,  chiefly 
in  leucocytes,  were  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
One  attack  confers  immunity.  It  is  not  inoculable  upon 
field  mice  or  rabbits. 

MaliiTiiaiit  CEdema.  —  A  spreading  oedema  ending 
fatally  may  be  produced  by  inoculation  of  mice,  guinea- 
pigs,  or  rabbits,  with  garden- mould.  One  form  of  fungus 
develops,  and  the  oedema-fluid  containing  it  is  easily 
inoculable. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  genus  vibrio — F.  rugula 
and  V,  serpens  ;  they  occur  in  putrefying  fluids,  and  are 
not  pathogenic. 

The  bacilli  of  Tubercle,  Leprosy  and  Glanders  have 
already  been  described. 

Order  4.— SFZROBACTBXXA.— These  difler  from 
Vibrio  in  making  more  screw-like  and  closer  turns ;  river- 
water  is  their  favourite  habitat  (Cohn).  There  are  two 
Grenera — Spvrochoeta,  flexible  with  wide  thread;  SpvriUtimi, 
stiff  with  narrow  thread. 

Selapslngr  Fever. — The  Spirochoeta  Ohermeieri  (Fig. 
150,  lo)  often  called  spirillum,  is  found  in  the  blood  in  this 
disease.  It  is  16-40  fi  long,  and  makes  quick  undulating 
movements.  The  organisms  are  generally  said  to  appear 
in  the  blood  soon  after  the  commencement  of  an  attack, 
and  to  disappear  with  remarkable  speed  after  the  crisis. 
Spitz,  however,  states*  that  by  careful  examination  he 
found  spirochsBtsB  in  the  blood  2-4  hours  before  and  after 
an  attack.  Nothing  is  seen  of  them  till  the  relapse, 
wheu  they  return.  The  disease  has  been  inoculated  from 
man  on  man,  and  from  man  on  apes  (Carter,  Koch). 
Koch  cultivated  the  Spirochseta  Obermeieri ;  it  grew  into 
long  threads. 

Albrechtf  took  blood  from  patients  after  an   attack 

*  Diss.,  Breslau,  1879. 
f  Petersburg.  Med,  Wochsehr.^  1880,  TSo,  V. 
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of  recurrent  fever,  kept  it  in  a  moist  cliamber,  and  ex- 
amined it  frequently.  In  tlie  first  day  of  the  remission 
lie  found  (1000  diam.)  extremely  small  moyable  bodies; 
later  these  were  succeeded  by  slender  rods,  each  bearing 
a  spore  at  one  end  or  in  the  middle  ;  and  finally,  active 
Bpirochsdtss  appeared  after  the  relapse  had  begun  in  the 
patient  from  whom  the  blood  was  taken. 

A  spirochsdta  is  often  found  in  carious  teeth. 

The  Spirilla — tenue,  und/ula,  and  voliUans — are  not 
pathogenic 

THE  BLASTOMYCETES  OE  TEASTS. 

These  are  small  round  or  oval  cells,  which  multiply  by 
gemmation.  Sometimes  the  cells  cohere  and  form  branch- 
ing chains.  When  food  is  not  abundant,  as  when  cultivated 
in  potato,  turnip,  &c.,  one  to  four  spores  may  form  in  the 
interior  of  the  yeast-cells ;  these  develop  when  placed  in 
fermentable  fluids.  Under  the  same  conditions  unjointed 
mycelium  may  be  produced.  These  facts,  taken  with  the 
knowledge  that  some  higher  fungi  (e.g.,  Mucor  Mucedo) 
under  certain  circumstances  grow  as  yeasts  ordinarily  do, 
by  gemmation,  make  it  possible  that  yeasts  are  really 
vegetative  forms  of  higher  fungi. 

Yeasts  are  of  importance  only  as  causes  of  fermentation. 
They  never  invade  living  tissues.  They  are  not  rare  in 
the  stomach,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  sarcina. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  diabetic  urine,  but  not  when 
it  is  passed. 

Tlumsb. — ^In  this  disease,  tolerably  adherent  grey  or 
milky  patches  form  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  gullet^ 
either  of  children  at  the  breast  or  of  adults  exhausted  by 
disease  (typhoid,  phthisis).  These  patches  are  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  oidinm  albicanst  a  parasite  which  was 
regarded  as  a  mould ;  but  Grawitz  states  that,  when  cul- 
tivated, this  fungus  shows  itself  to  be  a  yeast,  and 
probably  the  Mycoderma  vini,  which  he  has  proved 
capable  of  growing  on  mucous  membranes.  The  patches 
consist  of  tortuous,  often  branched  filaments,  formed  of 
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long  cells  united  end  to  end,  and  distinctly  constricted 
where  they  join.  The  filaments  end  in  roundish  cells, 
which  produce  one  or  more  spores ;  these  form  heaps  in 
the  epithelium.* 

THE  HYPHOMYCETES  OE  MOULDS. 

These  consist  of  filaments  (Syphas)  formed  by  a  single 
row  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  growing  by  means  of 
an  apical  cell  which  elongates  and  divides  transversely. 
Lateral  offshoots  are  common,  but  dichotomous  branching 
is  rare.  The  thallus  may  consist  of  a  single  hypha; 
usually  the  hyphaB  are  numerous,  and  intercross  loosely 
or  closely.  AH  spring  from  an  axis  or  germinal  tube 
which  grows  directly  from  a  germinating  spore.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  bacteria  (p.  483),  their  growth  is 
extremely  slow. 

In  the  adult  plant  the  hyphse  are  of  two  kinds — nutri- 
tive, which  grow  into  and  extract  nourishment  from  the 
culture-soil,  forming  in  it  by  their  interlacement  the 
myceUtMfn ;  and  the  rejprodAictivey  which  spring  from  the 
mycelium,  and  stand  up  from  the  substance  in  which  the 
mycelium  lies.  These  are  called  f ruit-hyphse ;  they  are 
simple  or  branched,  and  bear  at  their  ends  spores  or 
sexual  organs.  Eeproduction  is  either  a-sexual  or  sexual ; 
the  two  methods  may  occur  together  on  the  same  plant, 
or  may  alternate  regularly  or  irregularly.  Spores  are 
formed  by  each — round,  oval,  or  cylindrical,  smooth  or 
irregular,  coloured  or  colourless;  most  are  motionless, 
but  some  ^*  swarm."  Each  consists  of  a  little  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, surrounded  by  an  envelope,  which  is  made  up  of 
an  outer  (exoaporium)  and  an  inner  (endosporium)  layer ; 
the  exosporium  is  often  pigmented.  All  spores  have 
great  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  physical  and 
chemical  agencies,  and  retain  life  Tor  long  periods ;  those 
formed  a-sexually  are  ready  at  once  to  germinate,  but 
those  due  to  a  sexual  process  almost  always  require  a 

*  Virch.  Arch.,  voL  Ixx, 
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rest.  The  latter  are  the  tme  restmg-eporea ;  but  this 
name  is  oftea  applied  to  all  spores  capable  of  retaining 
life  for  long  periods  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions. 

To  understand  the  above  and  what  follows,  the  studeot 
should  examine  a  few  moulds  from  the  sur&ice  of  thin 
jam,  paste,  decaying  fruit,  or  the  surface  of  a  slice  (^ 
potato  which  has  been  exposed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
dweUing-room.  In  all,  the  aerial  portion  is  easily  studiad, 
and  the  mycelium  is  readily  shown  by  crushing  a  bit  of 
the  culture-ground  under  a  cover  glass. 

A-sexual  spore-formation  occurs  in  three  ways  : — 

1.  Hyphsd  spring  from  the  mycelium,  and  perhaps 
brao ch.  The  terminal  cells  divide  transversely  into  spores 
(conidia),  which  either  fall  away  singly  or  form  chains. 

2.  A  hypha  (sporcmgiophore)  stands  up  from  the  myce- 
lium, and  its  end  swells  into  a  ball  full  of  protoplasm, 
which  segments  and  forms  conidia  {sporcrngvunn). 

3.  From  the  surface  of  a  knob  on  the  end  of  a  hypha 
(conidiophore),  peg^like  processes  (sierigmata)  sprout; 
each  stigma,  by  growth  and  transverse  division,  forms 
a  chain  of  spores. 

Sexual  reproduction  occurs  in  three  ways : — 

1.  coiUuiratioii. — The  apical  ceils  of  two  hyphsa  meet 
end  to  end,  and  blend  into  one  cell  (zygospore),  From  this, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  rest,  a  sporangiophore  sprouts, 
and  from  its  spores  new  plants  grow.  (Any  of  the  Jiuoo- 
rini.) 

2.  FeiUllMitloii. — (a.)  The  end  of  a  hypha  becomes 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  more  and  more  closely,  until  its 
turns  form  a  continuous  tube — ^the  ascogonvum,  jfrom 
its  lower  turns  spring  fine  branches,  one  of  which  {cuUh^ 
ridi/um)  conjugates  by  its  apex  with  the  ascogonium ;  the 
others  simply  cover  the  ascogonium  continuously,  and  aie 
converted  by  division  ihto  polygonal  cells,  which  iorm  a 
capsule  (perithecmm)  round  it.  Many  transverse  s^ta 
form  in  the  tube  of  the  ascogonium,  and  from  the  cells 
thus  produced  flask-shaped  lateral  projections  {asd)  deve- 
lop ;  in  each  of  these  eight  spores  generaUy  appear.    The 
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peiitlieciam  tliins  greatly  as  the  asci  enlarge,  the  walls 
of  the  asci  disappear,  and  an  easily  ruptured  sphere  of 
spores  remains.  When  these  germinate  the  endospore 
swells,  splits  the  ezospore,  and  puts  out  the  germinal 
tube,  whence  springs  the  mycelium.  This  again  gives 
origin  first  to  conidiophores,  then  to  perithecia.  Eurotium 
repens,  and  Aspergillus  glaucus,  found  especially  on  pre- 
served fruit,  show  these  changes.* 

(b)  In  some  species  certain  cells  form  an  organ — 
oogonium  —  in  which  female  reproductive  bodies — 
ooapheres — one  or  more,  are  formed ;  whilst  other  cells 
form  a  male  organ — antheridium — in  which  speiinatO' 
zoids  are  produced.  The  oosphere,  which  is  hundreds 
of  times  larger  than  the  spermatozoids,  remains  in  the 
oogonium,  and  is  there  fertilised  by  the  mobile  spermato- 
zoids. It  is  now  called  an  oospore,  and  may,  after  a 
rest,  develop  directly  into  a  new  plant,  or  form  cells, 
each  of  which  does  so.f 

Conditions  of  Xife. — Food. — Possessed  of  no  chloro- 
phyll, moulds  are  unable  to  build  up  carbon-compounds ; 
they  assimilate  those  built  up  by  other  plants  or  animals. 
They  are  therefore  always  either  saprophytes  or  para- 
sites ;  in  the  latter  case  they  may  kill  their  host.  They 
require  a  free  supply  of  oxygen ;  but  some  can  obtain  it, 
at  least  for  a  time,  by  decomposition  of  organic  com- 
pounds like  sugar.  Thus,  Mucor  racemosus,  cultivated 
on  the  surface  of  a  saccharine  liquid,  absorbs  oxygen, 
oxidises  completely  some  of  the  sugar,  exhales  carbonic 
acid,  and  grows  rapidly.  If  deprived  of  oxygen,  as  by 
immersion,  only  the  myceUum  grows,  and  this  becomes 
broken  up  into  short  cells,  which  multiply  by  budding, 
and  much  resemble  yeast-cells.  The  growth  is  much 
slower,  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  bubbles,  and  alcohol 
appears  in  the  liquid.  But  soon  all  stops,  and  the  pro- 
cess can  be  started  again   only  by  a  fresh  supply  of 


*  Sachs,  Text-book  of  Botany,  p.  257. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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oxygen.*  Some  moulds,  as  Penicfllhuii  glauomn,  Asper- 
gillos  niger,  have  no  power  of  thus  obtaining  oxygen,  and 
die  if  cnt  off  from  the  free  gas.  The-  change  in  tbe 
character  of  growth  above-mentioneGU  accompanying 
change  in  conditions  of  life,  is  often,  pointed  to  as 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  mutability  of  bacteria^ 

Aifiit.— >Many  moulds  can  develop  completely  witiumt 
it :  some  require  it  for  the  discharge  of  spores  and  other 
processes. 

Temi»eratare« — Ziegler  states  that  moulds  flourish 
best  at  temperatures  below  that  of  the  body  (37*5^  and 
that  some  will  not  grow  at  this  point.  A  few  specieB  of 
Aspergillus  and  Mucor  grow  well  between  35°  and  40^. 
The  spores  are  as  resistant  to  external  agencies  as  are 
those  of  bactena. 

iviatar  is  essential,  but  mere  dampness  is  sufficient. 

Action. — Moulds  are  associated  with  processes  of  foU 
ting  or  decay.  The  peculiar  smell  and  taste  which  thej 
impart  is  known  to  all.  The  products  of  their  life-action 
have  not  been  closely  investigated;  but  they  are  neither 
very  poisonous  nor  irritant  to  man. 

Sistribation. — The  spores  of  moulds  are  much  more 
numerous  in  the  air  than  are  other  organisms.  They, 
therefore,  constantly  fall  upon  the  skin  and  enter  the 
air-passages  with  air,  and  the  food  passages  with  food. 
As  a  rule,  they  find  no  nidus  suitable  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  the  supply  of  free  oxygen  is  often  insufficient,  and 
the  temperature  too  high.  Certain  of  them,  however, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  accumulated  inflamma- 
tory discharges,  or  with  sloughs,  take  root  and  fructify. 
This  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
the  alimentary  tract  above  the  gullet.  They  are  here 
saprophytes,  but  the  products  to  which  they  give  rise 
may  irritate  the  living  tissues  lying  beneath  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  Species  of  Mucor  and  Aspergillus  are 
thoes  commonly  found. 

*  Duclaux,  p.  64. 
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INtthorenio  .teoulds. — Owing  to  the  peculiarities 
mentioned  in  their  life-liistory,  these  fungi  have  but  little 
I>ower  of  invading  living  tissues.  Certain  skin-diseases 
are>  however,  due  to  the  growth  of  species  of  this  class  in 
epidermic  structures :  they  are — Favus ;  tinea  tonsurans, 
kerion,  circinata,  sycosis,  and  unguium ;  and  tinea  versi- 
color. Two  diseases,  actinomycosis,  and  the  Madura 
foot  of  India,  have  been  attributed  to  penetration  of  the 
deeper  tissues  by  hyphomycetous  fungi. 

Vaviui. — ^The  Achorlon  Schdnlemii  forms  almost  wholly 
the  light,  yellow,  mouldy-smelling  crusts,  characteristic 
of  TKwnm,  When  in  hairy  parts,  which  are  the  usual 
seats,  the  hairs  are  always  invaded,  especially  the  roots. 
Here,  the  parasite  grows  luxuriantly,  but  it  does  not 
extend  far  up  the  shaft ;  its  primary  seat  is  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  hair-foUicle.  On  non-hairy  parts  the  myce* 
lium  invades  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis.  The 
mycelium  consists  of  unjointed,  branching,  confusedly 
intercrossing  tubes;  in  certain  of  them,  which  become 
divided  into  joints,  oval  spores  form. 

The  nails  are  very  rarely  affected,  and  chiefly  by 
mycelium. 

The  Trichophyton  tonsurans  is  the  cause  of  tinea  tonsu- 
rans, tinea  kerion,  tinea  circinata,  tinea  sycosis,  and 
tinea  unguium. 

In  Tinea  tonsarans  the  hair  is  chiefly  affected ;  the 
root  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  are  crammed  with 
spores  which  lie  in  rows  between  the  flbrils  of  the  hair. 
The  weakened  Hair  breaks  beyond  the  scalp,  leaving  a 
stubbly  line  of  fracture.  Epidermic  scales  from  the  surface 
may  contain  fungus,  but  the  deeper  living  cells  of  the  root- 
sheath  never.  (Thin  and  Taylor.)  Spores  are  abundant, 
and  oval  in  shape ;  mycelial  threads  are  rare.  Points  worth 
remembering  in  relation  with  the  undoubted  fungoid 
origin  of  the  disease,  are  its  occurrence  in  children  only 
(speaking  broadly),  the  predisposition  to  it  shown  by 
some,  its  great  contagiousness  when  acute,  diminishing  as 
it  becomes  chronic,  and  its  more  severe  course  when  con- 
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tracted  from  animals,  as  the  borse.    It  may  ezcite  sereie 
irritation  and  even  suppuration— T.  kerioiu 

Tinea  oirclnata. — Here  the  parasite  infests  epidemic 
cells,  always  causing  desquamation,  sometimes  vesicak> 
tion,  or  even  more  severe  inflammation.  Mycelium  cluefly 
is  present  in  the  form  of  very  long,  jointed  and  branched 
threads ;  the  spores  are  scanty,  single,  or  in  short  chainf. 
The  fungus  altogether  is  often  scanty,  and  is  especiaDj 
difficult  to  detect  if  it  has  excited  inflammation. 

Tinea  sycosis. — When  attacking  the  beard  the  fungas 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  hair,  but  also  in  the  follicle ;  both 
myceHum  and  spores  are  seen,  the  latter  in  excess,  but  not 
so  markedly  as  in  T.  tonsurans.  The  mycelium  gene  rally 
lies  round  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  is  pulled  out  of  the 
sheath  with  it.    Severe  inflammation  is  generally  excited. 

Tinea  iui§mium. — Mycelial  threads  of  trichophyttm 
may  occasionally  invade  a  flnger«naily  rendering  it  opaque, 
thick  and  brittle.  Unlike  a  general  condition,  the  fungos 
produces  these  changes  in  1-3  nails  only,  and  the  toe- 
nails are  scarcely  everaflected.  In  this  situation  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  destroy. 

Cbloasma,  Pitjriasis  vemioolor. — Microsporonfu/rfur 
invades  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  of  covered  parts 
of  the  trunk,  growing  more  superficially  than  any  of  the 
above,  rarely  causing  irritation  and  not  attacking  nails  or 
hair.  It  consists  of  jointed  mycelial  threads  which  are 
always  abundant ;  and  spores,  which  vary  much  in  form, 
and  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  mycelial  threads. 

iLotinomyoosis. — ^The  ray-fungus  (actmomyces)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease.  It  has  been 
described  at  p.  329.    Its  botanical  position  is  doubtful. 

SSadnra  Foot. — In  certain  parts  of  India  the  feet  of 
natives,  only,  sweU  ;  tubercles  form  beneath  the  skin, 
burst,  and  leave  sinuses  from  which  bodies  like  those 
constituting  the  roe  of  a  flsh  are  discharged,  or,  more 
rarely,  bodies  like  grains  of  gunpowder.  In  the  former, 
fungi  have  never  been  found;  but  in  the  latter,  after 
/soaking  for  some  days  in  potash,  fungous  elements  have 
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been  recognised  and  called,  Chiowyplie  Carteri,  These  are 
believed  by  some  (Y.  Carter)  to  be  tbe  cause  of  both  dasses 
of  the  disease.  Cunningham  and  Lewis  do  not  hold  this 
view  (Quain's  Dictionary).  On  section,  masses  of  the 
above  bodies  are  seen,  especially  in  the  fatty  layer ;  the 
masses  may  have  no  obvious  communication  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  surface.  The  botanical  position  of  the 
fungi  found  is  doubtful. 


UETHODS  OF  DEMONSTBATING  THE  PRESENCE  OB 
PATHOGENIC  HICRO-ORGANISMS. 

These  vary  according  as  they  are  used  for  the  investi- 
gation of  (a)  fluids  or  (6)  tissues. 

(a)  MiCRO-o&OAirzsMB  nr  fZiVZBB.— 1.  Simple 
microscopic  examination  may  be  sufficient  to  reveal 
organisms  of  distinctive  form  or  possessing  marked 
.powers  of  locomotion.  No  preparation  will  be  necessary 
beyond  mounting  a  thin  layer  of  blood  or  other  fluid. 

2.  Eeck]inghausen  pointed  out  the  resisting  power  of 
many  of  these  organisms  to  alkalies  and  dilute  acids : 
solutions  of  these  were  formerly  used  to  clear  away  &ibty 
and  albuminoid  particles,  but  nowadays  they  are  em- 
ployed only  as  a  part  of  complex  staining  processes. 

3.  Stainingr. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  method, 
and  it  is  to  Weigert  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the 
reagents — the  aniline  dyes.  Logwood  stains  many  fungi 
well,  but  it  has  no  preference  for  them  over  animal  tissues, 
so  it  does  not  cause  them  to  stand  out.  The  aniline  dyes 
most  often  used  are  gentian  violet,  methyl  violet,  and 
methylene  blue,  or  Bismarck  brown  for  photography; 
watery  solutions  are  employed,  from  i  to  5  per  cent. 
Cover-glasses  and  slides  should  be  cleaned  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  kept  in  alcohol ;  before  use  they  should  be 
heated  in  a  spirit  flame  whilst  held  in  forceps.    Take  two 

•  cover-glasses  which  have  just  cooled,  place  a  small  drop  oi 
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the  fluid  on  one,  put  the  other  glass  on  the  top  of  it, 
squeeze  the  glasses  gently  together,  and  then  glide  one  off 
the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  thm  layer  of  the  fluid  on 
each.  Kow  dry  both  cover-glasses  by  passing  them 
several  times  through  a  spirit  flame.  A  temperature  of 
120^  shonld  be  reached  for  a  few  minutes  to  produce  in- 
solubility and  fixation  to  the  glass  of  any  albumen.  If  a 
weak  staining  solution  is  used,  the  glasses  must  be  floated 
on  it  for  some  time ;  but  a  strong  solution  (2-5  per  cent) 
is  quite  as  good,  and  stains  deeply  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Pour  a  little  on  to  the  glass,  pour  it  off  after  a  few 
seconds  and  wash  with  distilled  water  from  a  wash -bottle; 
dry  over  a  flame.  Warm  a  slide,  and  just  melt  on  it  a 
little  solid  balsam ;  drop  the  slightly  warmed  cover-glass 
on  to  this  and  press  it  down. 

For  fluids  rich  in  albumen  a  concentrated  solution  of 
aniline  brown  in  glycerine  and  water  (equal  parts)  maybe 
used  with  advantage. 

Certain  organisms  are  distinguished  by  holding  to  basic 
aniline  dyes,  as  fuchsine,  gentian  violet,  methyl  violet,  &c., 
which  they  have  taken  up  slowly  from  fluids  which  may 
be  either  alkaline  or  acid  (Ziehl),  when  they  are  acted  on  bj 
a  solution  of  nitric  acid  (1  in  3),  whilst  everything  else  is 
decolorised — including  other  kinds  of  bacteria.  These 
latter  and  the  tissues  may,  after  the  acid  has  been  washed 
off,  be  stained  with  some  contrast-colour — e.g,,  fuchsine 
and  methylene  blue.  This  method  will  be  described  under 
**  tissues."  The  chief  fungi  known  to  stain  in  this  way 
are  B.  tuberculosis  and  B.  lepras ;  a  coccus  also  has  been 
met  with.  B.  tuberculosis  is  now  constantly  sought  for 
in  pus,  in  sputum,  and  in  urine  for  purposes  of  diagnosis, 
or  to  learn  the  result  of  treatment. 

For  the  examination  of  fluids  for  B.  tnberculosis, 
Gibbes'  double  stain  is  the  quickest,  and  is  said  to  be  as 
reliable  as  any  (Vignal). 

(h.)  MZCSO-O&GAirzSMS  TX  TXSSVSS. — Tissnes 
for  examination  should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
death  in  methylated  spirit.    When  thoroughly  hardened, 
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very  thin  sections  must  be  cut  either  by  hand  or  by  somd 
microtome.  If  a  freezing  machine  is  used,  a  thinnish 
slice  of  the  tissue  must  be  soaked  in  plenty  of  water  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  put  into  mucilage  (B.P.)  for 
a  similar  time.  The  sections  are  to  be  placed  for  two 
hours  or  longer  in  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution  of 
the  dye  selected;  warmth  facilitates  staining.  Some 
workers  transfer  the  stained  section  to  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  then  to  absolute  alcohol, 
and  finally  to  oil  of  cloves :  others  put  them  straight 
into  alcohol.  Each  one  of  these  fluids  dissolves  the  dye 
out  of  the  tissue,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  carry  the  sections 
through  them  rapidly  enough.  It  is  best,  therefore,  at 
first  to  take  only  one  section  at  a  time  out  of  the  staining 
fluid.  One  or  two  trials  will  show  how  long  the  section 
must  be  left  in  each  fluid  in  order  that  it  may  still  retain 
a  rather  pale  colour  when  it  is  spread  out  on  the  slide. 
Superfluous  oil  of  cloves  is  now  run  off,  and  the  section 
dried  with  a  piece  of  clean  filter-paper  pressed  firmly  on 
it.  A  drop  of  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  xylol  is  put  on 
the  cover-glass,  and  this  is  applied;  chloroform-  and 
benzol-balsam  slowly  dissolve  out  the  stain,  and  pure 
balsam  is  rather  difficult  to  work  with. 

If  a  blue  or  violet  stain  has  been  used,  the  sections, 
after  washing  in  alcohol,  may  be  dipped  in  water  for  a 
moment  and  then  placed  in  eosine-  or  carmine-solution  for 
an  hour ;  the  tissue-elements  acquire  a  red  tint,  whilst 
the  organisms  remain  blue  or  violet.  The  sections  must 
now  be  carried  through  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves;  then 
mounted. 

To  examine  tissues  for  B.  tuberculosis  or  B.  leprae, 
Ehrlich's  process  is  the  best.  Many  contrast  stains  may  be 
used ;  we  shall  speak  of  f  uchsine  and  methylene  blue.  To 
100  c.c.  of  water  add4  c.c.  of  pure  aniline  (ordinary  aniline 
is  much  cheaper  and  very  good),  shake  well  and  filter ; 
to  the  filtrate  add  II  c.c.  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
of  fuchsine.  Prepare  also  a  saturated  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol  of  methylene  blue ;  and  dilute  nitric  acid  (B.P.) 
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with  two  parts  of  water,  or  with  tliree,  if  this  decolourises 
too  quickly.  Place  the  sections  iu  the  fux^ine  solution 
for  at  least  two  hours  in  a  warm  place;  then  tmnsfer 
them  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  and  leave  them  until  tiie 
colour  is  almost  gone ;  then  rinse  them  in  water,  and  pot 
them  into  methylene  blue  for  an  hour.  Nov  pass  them 
through  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  as 
above.  Either  B.  tuberculosis  or  lepras  wiU  appear  red 
on  a  blue  ground ;  all  other  organisms  present  will  be 
blue. 

With  large  and  delicate  sections  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  the  glass  slide  as  a  section  lifter,  pushing  it  obliquely 
into  the  cloves  or  even  the  alcohol,  and  there  spreading 
the  section  out  upon  it.  Large  vessels  and  plenty  of  the 
fluid  must  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

With  large  organisms  or  with  successful  contrast- 
staining  a  power  of  500  diams.  and  ordinary  illumination 
will  be  sufficient  for  most  purposes ;  but  for  the  smaller 
fimgi  the  highest  powers  made,  and  a  sub-stage  condenser 
of  very  wide  angular  aperture,  are  necessary.* 

CUXTZVATlOxr. — Having  determined  the  presence  of 
organisms  in  a  fluid  or  tissue,  it  may  be  wished  to  culti- 
vale  them,  to  study  their  life  conditions  or  to  inoculate 
the  pure  organisms  on  other  animals. 

Three  methods  may  be  mentioned— cultivation  in  fluids, 
in  solids,  and  in  living  animals. 

Zn  Fluids. — Klebs  introduced  a  method  which  he  called 
"  Fractionirte  Cultur."  It  consists  in  adding  to  a  sterile 
fluid  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid  or  substance  containing 
the  fungus.  Under  suitable  conditions  the  latter  will 
grow.  A  small  quantity  of  the  culture-fluid  may  then  be 
added  to  another  flask,  and  so  on  until  all  vestiges  of 
what  was  inoculated  in  the  first  flask  along  with  the  original 
organisms  must  have  disappeared.  If  more  than  one  kind 
of  fungus  is  inoculated,  or  if  in  the  inoculation  of  succes- 
sive flasks  contamination  from  the   air   or   apparatus 


*  Koch,  Traum.  Inf.  Dis.,  p.  27. 
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occurs,  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  cultivation 
of  one  organism. 

Zn  Solids. — ^Koch,  therefore,  introduced  a  solid  culture* 
ground.  Clear  meat-brotbs  and  other  fluids  are  peptonised 
and  have  added  to  them  sujQ&cient  gelatine  (2i-3  per  cent.) 
tx)  render  them  solid  at  20°-25°  0.,  at  which  temperature 
most  fungi  will  grow  fairly.  Klein,  however,  finds  it  neces- 
ary  for  the  latter  temperature  to  have  at  least  10  per  cent, 
of  gelatine  present.  A  thin  layer  of  the  gelatine  may  be 
spread  on  a  cover-glass ;  a  recently-heated  wire,  having  on 
it  the  material  to  be  examined,  is  drawn  across  the  gelatine 
in  two  or  three  lines,  and  the  cover  is  inverted  over  a  glass 
cell.  Examination  will  now  show  what  organisms  are 
present,  and  where  the  one  it  is  wished  to  grow  is  situate ; 
the  growth  may  be  watched,  and  fresh  culture-grounds 
inoculated  from  it.  As  the  inoculation  takes  place  in 
air,  organisms  may  fall  upon  the  gelatine,  or  the  wire 
may  catch  one  or  two.  The  latter  would  lie  in  the  inocu- 
lation-lines, the  former  would  probably  bo  away  from 
them,  and  therefore  at  once  recognisable.  Examination 
of  several  lines  guards  agaiost  the  former  fallacy.  A  very 
handy  method  of  cultivation  is  the  inoculation  of  slices  of 
recently  boiled  potato,  made  with  a  pure  knife,  and  kept 
under  a  bell-jar  in  moist  air.  Most  frequently  such  cul- 
tivations are  carried  on  in  test-tubes.  For  methods  of 
preparing  these  and  inoculating  them,  see  Klein.* 

Zn  iknlmals. — ^Koch  injected  fluids  containing  many 
kinds  of  organisms  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  In  only 
one  case  did  two  organisms  develop,  and  then  whilst  one 
(bacillus)  was  in  the  blood,  the  other  (coccus)  remained  in 
tissues  round  the  inoculation-puncture.  The  former  gave 
rise  to  septic8amia,and  could  be  easily  inoculated  alone;  but 
the  latter,  which  caused  spreading  gangrene,  could  not  be 
obtained  free  from  the  bacillus  until  both  were  inoculated 
on  an  animal,  in  which  the  latter  could  not  grow,  whilst 
the  former  flourished.    Pure  cultivation  of  each  could  now 

♦  Bep.  of  Med.  Off.  to  Privy  Oounca,  1881,  p.  175. 
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be  carried  through  any  number  of  animals.*  It  may, 
however,  be  impossible  to  find  an  animal  in  which  the 
organism  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  will  grow. 

In  all  such  experiments  apparatus  must  be  purified  at 
150°  C.  for  some  hours,  instruments  passed  through  a 
flame  before  use,  and  so  forth ;  they  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  purest  and  quietest  atmosphere  obtainable.  The 
food-material,  its  reaction,  the  temperature,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  must  be  varied  experimentally  to  suit  any  fungus 
it  is  desired  to  grow. 

•  Koch,  p.  43. 
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ABSCESS,  279 
metastatic,  249,  471 
microcooci  in  ,508 
of  bone,  348 
of  bndn,  443 
of  kidneys,  391 
of  liver,  884 
of  lungs,  410 
of  lymphatic  glands,  367 
Actinomycosis,  328,  532 
Activity,  functional,  6 
„      nutritive,  6 
„      reproductive^  6 
„       vital,  5 
Acute  tuberculosis,  296 
Adenomata,  179 
Adenoma  of  liver,  184 

„       of  mammary  gland,  181 
„      of  mucous  membranes,  185 
,,      of  ovary,  183 
,,      of  parotid,  184 
,,      of  prostate,  184 
„      of  sebaceous  glands,  185 
,,      of  thyroid,  184 
Adeno-fibroma,  179 

Adenoid  cancer,  see  "  Epithelioma  Cylindrical " 
Adeno-myzoma^  180 
,,    -sarcoma,  180 
Adipose  tissue,  atrophy  of,  33 
„  ,,      growth  of,  46 

ft         It      regeneration  of,  458 
Alimentary  canal,  lardaceous  degeneration)[of,  91 
Amyloid  degeneration,  see  "  LanDuseous  Degeneration 
Anaemia,  local,  211 

„       „      infarction  from,  214 
„      ,,      results  of  212 
,,     splenica,  254 
Aneurism  by  anastomosis,  175 
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Anearism  from  arteritis,  857 

,,         ,,    embolism,  247 
Angiomata,  173 
Antiseptics,  486 
Arteries,  atheroma  of,  355 

„      calcification  of,  97 

,,      fatty  degeneration  of,  61 

,,      inflammation  of,  354 

„      in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  4G4 

„      in  syphilis,  335 

„      terminal,  213 
Arteritis  acnte,  354 

„       chronic,  354 
Aseptic  traumatic  fever,  470 
Atheroma,  355 
Atrophy,  33 

„       causes  of,  35 

,,      numerical,  33 

,,      physical  characters  of,  89 

„       simple,  88 

„      of  adipose  tissue,  33 

"DACILLUS  anthracis,  516 
-^        „        butyricus,  516 
„         subtilis,  516 
„        tuberculosis,  306 
Bacteria,  or  schizomycetes,  482 
Bacteria,  conditions  of  life  of,  483 
,,        description  of,  482 
„        distribution  of,  in  Nature,  489 
„        effects  of,  496 
„        in  living  tissues,  496 
„        mutability  of,  501 
„        specific  classification  of,  498, 506 
JBacterium  lactis,  515 
,,        linolea,  515 
,,        synxanthum,  525 
,,        termo,  515 
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Blood,  ante-mortem  coagulation  of,  see  '^  Thrombosis 

,,  post-mortem  coagulation  of,  233 
Blood  and  circulatiou,  changes  in,  209 
Blood-coagulatioD,  see  "  Thrombosis  " 
Blood-corpuscles,  emigration  of,  in  inflammation,  261 
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Blood-vessels,  changes  in,  in  local  anssmia,  213 

fatty  degeneration  of,  61-64 

inflammation  of,  354,  357 

lardaceous  degeneration  of,  80 

new  formation  of,  see  "  Angiomata" 

regeneration  of,  453 
atrophy  of,  41 
caries  of,  348 
„     inflammation  of,  346 
„    necrosis  of,  349 
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,,      induration  of  lungs,  226 

/CACHEXIA,  cancerous,  122 
^     Calcareous  degeneration,  93 

„  n  of  arteries,  97 

Cancer,  see  **  Carcinoma  " 
€apillaTies,  fatty  degeneration  of,  64 
darcinoma,  186 

,,        adenoid,  201 

„        blood-vessels  of,  188 

„        cells  of,  187 

,,        clinical  characters  of,  202 

,,        colloid,  195 

,,        development  of,  189 

„        encephaloid,  194 

„        epithelial,  197 

,,        lymphatics  of,  189 

melanotic,  see  "  Melanotic  Sarcoma  '* 
osteoid,  see  "  Osteoid  Sarcoma  " 
scirrhus,  191 
secondary  changes  in,  191 
„         stroma  of,  188 
,,         structui'e  of,  187 
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Cardnoma,  varieties  of,  191 
Careinomata,  186 
Caries,  848 
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Cartilage,  inflammation  of,  345 
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„       serons,  378 
Cell,  definition  of,  2 

„    limiting  membrane  of,  4 

„    nncleus  of,  4 

„    protoplasm  of,  8 
Cells,  oonstitntion  of,  2 

„    genesis  of,  13 

„    "  indifferent,"  117 

,,     multiplication  of,  13 

„    physiology  of,  5 
Cell-wall,  nature  of,  4 
Cerebral  softening,  69 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  micrococci  in,  514 
Chloasma,  582 
Cholera,  518 
Chondromata,  140 
Cicatricial  tissue,  see  "  Scar-Tissne  ^ 
Cirrhosis,  binary,  389 
„       of  liver,  885 
Clots,  ante-mortem,  234 

„      post-mortem,  233 
Cloudy  swelling,  107 
Colloid  cancer,  195 

„     degeneration,  74 
Condylomata,  178 
Congestion,  see  **  Hypersemia  " 
Connective  tissue,  fatty  infiltration  of,  46 
„  „     inflammation  of,  844 

„  „     regeneration  o^  454 

Cornea,  inflammation  o^  344 
Corpora  amylacea,  91 
Corpuscles,  exudation,  58 
Croup,  375 

Cryptogenetic  inflammations,  292 
Cystic-sarcoma,  157 
Cysts,  205 
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Cysts,  modes  of  origin  of,  205 
„     secondary  changes  in,  206 
„     stniotnre  of,  206 

"nEGENEBATION,  48 

^  „  amyloid,  «ee  "Lardaceous" 

ascending  and  descending,  448 

calcareous,  93 

causes  of,  44 

colloid,  74 

fatty,  45 

granular,  107 

lardaceous,  77 

mucoid,  73 

pigmentary,  98 

primary  and  secondary,  447 
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Desmobacteria,  516 

Diphtheria,  375 

„         micrococci  in,  510 
Disease,  16 

,,      acquired,  18 

,,      effects  of  previous,  21 

„      etiology  of,  19 

„      exciting  causes  of,  22 

„      general  and  local,  18 

„      inherited,  17 

„      mode  of  extension  of,  22 

,,      predisposing  causes  of,  19 

„      structural,  organic,  and  functional,  19 

„      terminations  of,  28 
Diseases,  conti^ous,  504 

„      infective,  503 

„      miasmatic,  504 

„      septic,  504 
Disinfecting,  modes  of,  see  "Antiseptics'* 
Dysentery,  878 


EMBOLI,  capillary,  249 
„         fat,  249 
„        sources  o^  248 
Embolism,  243 

„        as  cause  of  aneurism,  247 
„         in  brain,  251 
,,         results  of,  246 
Embryonic  remains,  hypothesis  of,  128 
Emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  in  inflammation,  261 
Emphysema,  41 
Encephalitis,  443 
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Enoephaloid  cancer,  194 
Endiondromato,  see  "  Chondromata  " 
EnchondroBes,  142 
Endocarditifl,  858 

acute,  860 

chronic,  862 

etiology  of,  861 

infective,  861 

micrococci  in,  514 

ulcerative,  361 
Epiblast,  15 
^itheliomai  197 

„  cylindrical,  201 

Bpitheliam,  regeneration  of,  464 
Epulis,  184,  168 
Erysipelaa,  micrococci  in,  509 
Exostoses,  145 
Exudation  corpuscles,  58 
Exudation  in  inflammation,  261 

, ,        in  mechanical  hypersemia,  224 

'DAECY,  323 

-'-    Fat,  absorption  of,  59 

„    as  cause  of  embolism,  249 
Fat,  source  of,  in  fatty  degeneration,  46 
Fatty  degeneration,  45 
„  „  causes  of,  46 

„  „  of  arteries,  61 

,,  „  of  brain,  69 

,,  „  of  capillaries^  64 

,,  ,,  of  heart,  66 

,,  ,,  of  kidneys,  69 

,,  ,,  of  muscle,  64 

,,     infiltration,  50 

,,  ,,         of  connective  tissue,  46 

„  ,,         of  heart,  52 

„  „  of  liver,  64 

of  muscle,  50 
metamorphosis,  57 
Favus,  581 
Fermentation,  etiology  of,  476 

germ  theory  of,  476 
physical  theory  of,  477 
products  of,  481 
Fibroid  induration,  as  result  of  inflammation,  277 

„  „  „      of  mechanical  hypenemia,  223 

„  ,,  „      of  syphilis,  381 

,,  ,,  of  heart,  364 
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Fibromata,  132 

Fibroplastic  tnmoar,  see  '*  Sarcomata,  spindle-oelled  " 

Fungi,  482 


GANGRENE,  see  "Necrosis" 
„  senile  27 

Genesisofcells,  13,  299 
Germ-tbeory  of  disease,  475 
Giant-cells,  15 
Giant-growtb,  114 
Glanders,  323 
GUoma,  164 

Glomerulo-nepbritis,  399 
Gluge,  corpuscles  of,  58 
Gonorrboea,  micrococci  in,  511 
Granular  degeneration,  lu7 
Granulomata,  infective,  295 
Grey  degeneration,  see  "  Sclerosis  '* 
Gummata,  332 


TT^MATOIDIN,  100 
-*-*■    Hsemorrbagic  infarct,  214 
Heart,  brown  atropby  o^  68 
,,      changes  in  pyrexia,  109 
„      fatty  degeneration  of,  6S 
,,         „     infiltration  of,  52 
„      fibroid  induration  of,  364 
,,      inflammation  of,  358 
Heredity,  21 
Heterology,  119 
Hodgkin's  disease,  151 
Homology,  119 
Horns,  178 
Hypersemia,  216 

„  as  cause  of  new  growth,  114 

,,  active,  216 

,,  mecbanical,  219 

„  of  liver,  224 

„     •      of  lungs,  226 
„  post-mortem  appearances  of,  228 

Hyperplasia,  112 
Hypertrophy,  112 

„  compensatory,  113 

Hyphomycetes,  527 
Hypoblast,  15 
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TNPABCT,  214 

^     InfectiTe  diseaaei,  503 

„  granolomata,  295 
Infiltrfttioiis,  45 
Infiltration,  fatty,  50 
Inflammation,  259 

„  as  canse  of  necroms,  25,  287 

„  cauBes  of  blood-stasis  io,  270 

„  changes  in  the  blood-Yonels  and  cireolation  in,  259 

„  changes  in  inflamed  tissnes,  266 

„  croupous,  288 

n  cryptogenetic,  292 

„  diphtheritic,  288 

„  emigration  of  red  blood-corpnscles  in,  262 

„  „         of  white  blood-corpoaoles  in,  262 

„  essential  lesion  o^  267 

„  etiology  o^  289 

„  explanation  <^  microscopic  phenomena  of,  269 

„  „  clinical  signs  0^  271 

„  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  in,  265 

„  fi1»inous,  274 

„  formation  of  pus  in,  278 

„  hemorrhagic,  284 

„  idiopathic,  see  "  Cryptogenetic  '* 

„  infective,  295 

„  necrotic,  287 

„  productive,  275 

„  scrofulous,  see  '*  Scrofula  " 

„  septic,  294 

„  serous,  278 

„  specific,  295 

„  suppurative,  278 

„  stasis  in,  261 

„  terminations  of,  286 

„  traumatic,  289 

„  ulcerative,  282 

„  varieties  of,  278 

„  of  arteries,  354 

„  of  blood-vessels,  854 

„  of  hone,  846 

„  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  442 

„  of  cartilage,  345 

„  of  connective  tissues^  844 

„  of  cornea,  344 

„  of  hearty  358 

„  of  kidneys,  390 

„  of  liver,  383 

„  of  lungs,  405 

„  of  lymphatic  structures,  366 
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Inflammation  of  mncons  membranes,  372 
„  of  serous  membranes,  380 

if 


special  organs  and  tissues,  843 
of  veins,  357 
Inflammatory  fever,  471 
„  stasis,  261 

Interstitial  hepatitis,  885 
„         nephritis,  401 
„         pneumonia,  417 
Intestine,  lardaceous  degeneration  of,  91 
„       tuberculosis  of,  314 
„       typhoid  ulceration  of,  870 
Ischsemia,  see  "  Anaemia,  Local  '* 

TTARYOKINESIS,  13 

-^    Kidney,  abscess  of,  891 

„       fatty  degeneration  of,  69 

„       glomerulo-nephritis,  399 

„       inflammation  of,  39 

„       interstitial  nephritis,  401 

„       lardaceous  degeneration  of,  85 

„       leukssmic  growth  in,  258 

„       surgical,  391 

„       scarlatinal  nephritis,  399 

„       suppurative  nephritis,  391 

„       tubal  nephritis,  395 


T  ARDACEOUS  degeneration,  77 


if 

of  alimentary  canal,  91 

}> 

of  kidneys,  85 

99 

of  liver,  88 

it 

of  lymphatic  glands,  90 

a 

of  spleen,  88 

substance,  nature  of,  78 

»> 

reactions  of,  79 

it 

source  of,  82 

Leprosy,  326 

Leucocji»sis,  253 

Leukssmia,  252 

LeuksBmio  growths  in  kidney,  258 

in  Uver,  257 

in  lymphatic  glands,  256 

in  spleen,  256 
Lipomata,  188 
Litten*s  explanation  of  infSarction,  215 
Liver,  absc^  of,  384 
„     tu!ute  inflammation  of,  %%^ 
„      acate  yellow  atrophy  ot^  %%^ 


» 
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LiveTi  changes  ia,  in  pyrexia,  109 
„     cirrhosis  o^  885 
„      fatty  infiltration  of,  54 
,,     in  splenic  anaemia,  258 
„     lardaceons  degeneration  of,  83 
„      lenksemic  growths  in,  257 
„     nutmeg,  224 
„      syphilitic  growths  in,  388 
Lungs,  abscess  of,  410 

„       broncho-pneumonia,  411 
,1      brown  induration  of,  226 
„      catarrhal  pneumonia,  411 
„      cirrhosis  of,  «6e  '*  Interstitial  Pneumonia** 
„      croupous  pneumonia,  405 
9,      emphysema  of,  41 
,,      gangrene  of,  410 
„     influnmation  of,  405 
„      interstitial  pneumonia,  417 
„      pigmentation  of,  103 
„      phthisis,  424 
,,      tuberculosis  of,  815 
Lupus  vulgaris,  322 
Lymphadenoma,  see  "  Lymphomata  " 
Lymphangiomata,  153 

Lymphatic  glands,  inflammation  of,  acute,  366 
„  ,,  „  chronic,  367 

„  „       lardaceous  degeneration  of,  90 

,,  „       leuksemic  growths  in,  256 

I,  „       non- inflammatory  enlargement  of,  see 

**  Lymphomata  '* 
„  ,,       scrofulous,  368 

,,  ,,       tuberculosis  of,  313 

„        structures,  inflammation  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  368 
Lymphomata,  147 
Lympho-sarcoma,  149 

MADURA-FOOT,  532 
Malaria,  519 
Malignancy,  121 

„         cachexia  as  evidence  o^  122,  127 
„         causes  of,  1 25 
„         diflferent  degrees  of,  122 
„         recun*ence  after  removal,  122 
„         secondary  growths,  122 
Malignant  oedema,  525 

Mammary  g\Mi^,  a^e^wMw  ^^,^«V 
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Mammary  gland,  adeno-sarcoma  of,  183 

,,  ,1       cysticsarcoma  of,  183 

„  „       scirrhus  of,  192 

MeaBles,  micrococci  in,  513 
Melansemia,  102 
Melanin,  101 
Melanotic  cancer,  see  *'  Melanotic  Sarcoma  " 

„       sarcoma,  160 
Melanosis,  see  "Melanotic  Sarcoma^' 
Meningitis,  442 

„  tubercolar,  310 

Mesoblast,  15 
Metamorphoses,  44 
Metastatic  absces&es,  249,  471 
Microbacteria,  515 
Micrococci,  506 

Micro-organisms,  coltivation  of,  in  animals,  537 
„  „  in  flaids,  536  * 

„  „  in  solids,  537 

,,  demonstration  of,  in  flaids,  533 

„  ,,  in  tissues^  534 

Microsporon  furfur,  532 
Mollities  ossium,  350 
MoUuscum  fibrosum,  133 
Mortification,  see  **  Necrosis  " 
Moulds,  527 

Mucoid  degeneration,  73 
Mucous  membranes,  adenomata  of,  185 

„  „  catarrhal  inflammation  of,  372 

„  ,,  croupous  inflammation  of,  375 

„  „  diphtheritic  inflammation,  375 

,,  „  timerculosis  of,  314 

Mummification,  28 
Muscle,  fatty  degeneration  of,  64 

,,      fisttty  infiltration  of,  51 

„     in  typhoid  fever,  76 

„     regeneration  of,  461 

„     Zenker's  degeneration  of,  76 
Myeloid  tumour,  166 
Myelitis,  443 
Myocarditis,  362 
Myomata,  170 
Myoma  of  uterus,  171 
Myxomata,  135 

T^ECROBIOSIS,  29 
-**^     Necrosis,  24 

;,        causeB  of,  ^4 
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Necrosis,  course  of,  29 

Nephritis,  see  *^  Inflammation  of  Kidney  " 

Neire,  regeneration  of,  462 

Nenrous  system,  as  cause  of  atrophy,  89 

„  ,,  If         Qiseaae}  9 

Neuromata,  172 
New  formations,  111 
Nneleoli,  4 
Naclens,  4 

„        forms  assumed  in  dividing,  13 
Nutrition,  arrested,  24 

„  impaired,  83 

tf  increased.  111 

•  Nutritive  equilibrium,  6 

„         exchange,  7 

AIDIUM  ALBICANS,  526 

^    Organisms,  tee  "  Vegetable  Parasites  and  Bacteria  • ' 

„  pathogenic,  and  simple,  495 

Osteomalacia,  850 
Osteomata,  144 
Osteo-chondroma,  142 

„    myelitis,  347 
Osteoid  sarcoma,  161 
Ostitis,  347 

„      rarefying,  348 

pAPILLOMATA,  176 

-^      Parasites,  vegetable,  474 

Perihepatitis,  383 

Periostitis,  346 

Phlebitis,  see  "  Veins,  Inflammation  of 

Pia  mater,  tuberculosis  of,  810 

Phlegmasia  dolens,  242 

Phthisis,  pulmonary,  424 

apical  distribution  of,  441 
•^colliers','' 106,420 
etiology  of,  439 
histology  of,  425 
older  doctrines  respecting,  424 
pathology  of,  434 
„  „  tubercle  bacilli  in,  435 

Pigment,  source  of,  98 

Pigmentary  degeneration,  98 

Pigmentation,  false,  103 

of  lungs,  103 
of  sputum,  104 

Pneumonia,  broncho-  or  catarrhal,  411 
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Pneumonia,  croupous,  405 

„  hypostatic,  416 

,,  interstitial  or  chronic,  417 

„  micrococci  in,  512 

Post-mortem  staining,  30 
Protoplasm,  3 

„        coagulation  of,  after  death,  32 
Psammoma,  135 
Pus,  characters  of,  280 

„     origin  of,  263 
Pulmonary  phthisis,  see  **  Phthisis,  Pulmonary  " 
Pyaemia,  471 

„         pathology  of  metastatic  abscesses  in,  472 
„         relation  of,  to  septicsBmia,  471 
Pyrexia,  tissue-changes  in,  107 

T)  EQENERATION,  452 

-*-*'  ,,  of  adipose  tissue,  458 

„  bone,  458 

„  cartilage,  458 

„  common  connective  tissue,  454 

„  epithelium,  456 

„  muscle,  461 

,,  nerve,  462 

,,  vessels,  453 
Relapsing  fever,  525 
Repair,  7 
Rickets,  351 
Rigor  mortis,  31 

, ,        , ,      nature  of  change  in  muscle  in,  31 

"  a  AGO  spleen,"  89 
^    Sarcomata,  154 

alveolar,  165 


>» 

>> 
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clinical  characters  of,  169 
cystic,  157 
lympho,  165 
melanotic,  160 
myeloid,  166 
osteoid,  161 
round-celled,  163 
spindle-celled,  158 


»» 
Sarclna,  514 

Scar-tissue,  277 

Scarlatina,  kidney  changes  in,  399 

Scirrhus  cancer,  191 

Schizomycetes,  506 

Sclerosis,  ascending,  449 

,,        descending,  448 

O  0 
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Solefosis,  disseminated,  448 

„         primary,  445 

„        secondary,  445 

,,        of  brain,  447 

„         of  cord,  447 

„         of  grey  matter,  449 

,,        of  bone,  849 

,,        of  nerve,  445 
Sorofala,  839 

,,       relation  of,  to  tnberole,  342 
Scrofalons  inflammation,  tee  "  Scrofula 
Senile  gangrene,  27 
Septicemia,  465 

„  in  mice,  524 

Septic  infection,  468 

„      intoxication,  466 

,,       traumatic  fever,  471 
Seroas  effasion,  as  result  of  inflammation,  265 

„  ,,  ,,       of  mechanical  hyperemia,  221 

Seroas  membranes,  inflammation  of,  880 
Sloogb,  separation  of,  29 
SpbsBrobaqteria,  506 
Spinal  cord,  inflammation  of,  443 

„  scleiosis  of,  447 

Spirobacteria,  525 
SpirocbsBta«  525 
Spleen,  lardaceous  degeneration  of,  88 

,,       leukseraic,  256 

,,       in  typliuid  fever,  869 
Splenic  anaemia,  254 

,,       fever,  616 
Spontaneous  generation,  495 
Suppuration,  278 
Syphilis,  330 

,,       arterial  changes  in,  335 
,,       fibroid  changes  in,  331 
,,       gummata  in,  332 
,,       nature  of  lesions  in,  830 


mERATOMATA,  204 
•*-  Thallophytes,  482 
Thrombosis,  229 

,,         causes  of,  229 
„  results  of,  240 

Thrombus,  234 

,,         organisation  of,  235 
„         secondary,  245 
„         softening  of,  238  • 
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Thrush,  526 
Tinea  circinata,  532 
,,     BjcoBis,  53*2 
,,     tonsurans,  531 
,,     unguium,  532 
Traumatic  fever,  470 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  531 
Trophic  influence,  8 
,,       nerres,  8 

,,  „        facts  held  to  proTO  influence  of,  9 

Tumours,  115 

,,         classification  of,  131 
,,         clinical  course,  121 
,,         development  of,  116 
,,        etiology  of,  127 

,,         relation  of,  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  119 
,,         retrogressive  changes  in,  120 
Tubercle,  296 

„        bacilli,  306 
,,         giant-cells  in.  299 
,,         histology  of,  z99 
,,         in  pulmonary  phthisis,  435 
,,         naked-eye  appearances  of,  297 
,,         older  doctrines  respecting,  803 
,,         seals  of,  297 
,,         secondary  changes  of,  302 
Tuberculosis,  acute,  296 

,,  artificial  production  of,  304 

,,  etiology  of,  302 

,,  pathi)]ogy  of,  302 

„  of  lungs,  315 

,,  of  lymphatic  glands,  313 

,,  of  mucous  membranes,  314 

,,  of  pia  mater,  310 

Tubercular  meningitis,  310 
Typhoid  fever,  368 

,,  micro-organisms  in,  520 

,,  muscular  change  in,  76 

Typhus,  micrococci  in,  514 

TTLCERATION,  282 

^  ,,  tubercular,  of  intestine,  314 

, ,  typhoid,  of  intestine,  370 

Uterus,  myoma  of,  171 


"ITACCINIA,  micrococci  in,  613 
"      Vacuoles,  3  * 
Fege table  parasites,  474 
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Vegetable  parasites,  classification  of,  482 

,,  coDditions  of  life  of,  483 

,,  distribution  of,  in  Nature,  489 

»» 


methods  of  demonstrating,  533 
natural  history  of,  482 

Veins,  inflammation  of,  357 

Vibrio,  525 

Vital  activity,  5 


WARTS,  178 
Waste,  7 
Wens,  133 

Woolsorters*  disease,  518 
Wounds,  healing  of,  455 

YEASTS,  526 

yENKER'S  degeneration  of  muscle,  76 
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